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Foreword 



THE THEME of the Kansas City Convention %vas Challenges and Op^ 
portunities in Reading. A volume concerned with the diagnosis, 
correction, and remedfation of reading difliculties is certainly an 
appropriate product o£ a convention concerned %vith such a theme. 
Professor Durr selected the papers to be included in this volume 
with the classroom teacher and the reading teacher in mind. The 
first group of papers are concerned with the why of reading problems 
as they review the various factors associated Avith reading difficulties. 

The second section presents a series of papers concerned with 
informal diagnostic procedures. The history of informal inventories 
is reviewed and strengths and weaknesses are analyzed. The current 
interest in informal diagnostic procedures makes this a timely 
discussion. 

The third section contains papers that relate to the correction 
of reading problems in the classroom, including those of the inner^ 
city schools. 

The fourth section discusses remedial programs that are the 
province of the reading specialist working outside of the classroom. 
These are the problems that are a major source of frustration to the 
classroom teacher and which are of concern to those who are inter- 
ested in more complex learning problems. 

Professor Durr's selection of papers is well-balanced and will 
serve the intended audience well. 

Leo Fay, President 
International Reading Association 

1968^1969 
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The International Reading Aiioclmtion attempts^ through iti publica- 
tionij to provide a forum for a wide spectrum of opinion on reading. Xhis 
policy permits divergent viewpoints without assuming the endorsement 
of the Assodation, 
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Introduction 



IN THE DISTANT PAST ol Undergraduate days, I envisioned a time when 
there would be no reading difficultiei. And, %vith the ease of a person 
who understands a complex issue only slightly, I thought that this 
day might be near. 

Now, much later and, hopefully, a little more knowledgeable. 1 
realize that the problems which seemed simple in my naiveta, really 
are not simple at alL The more we know about factors associated 
with learning to read, the more v.e realize the complexity of the prob- 
lems involved. 

Since reading involves complex processes and since human 
beings who are called upon to master reading are, themselves, in- 
finitely complex, we have pupils with reading difficulties. This book 
.offers no easily applied ans%vers. Added knowledge does not simplify 
and lead to an easy way out for us. This book does, however, illumi^ 
nate the problems and suggest paths to solutions. And to the extent 
that we have more information about students and reading, we are 
more likely to reach higher levels of achievement in successfully 
bringing students and reading together. 

The outstanding educators who have made this pubHcation 
possible provide the total book with a balance of theory, research, 
and suggestions for practical appJication that can lead to greater 
success as we help children with reading troubles. The theoretical 
posEuJates examined suggest general directions for our efforts with 
children. The reiearch reported provides an experimental basis for 
strategies we use or should try. And the suggestions for practiral 
application offer the specific operational techniques that we should 
critically evaluate and try when that evaluation promises successful 
adoption. 

The ultiniate goal of this book is to improve reading achieve- 
ment for students. This can only be reached through your sfforts as 
you examine, analyze, and use the ideas. The goal is worth the effort. 

William K. Durr 
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Causes of Reading Difficulties^ — 
Facts and Fiction 

Lawrence Kasdon 

Ferkaul Gmduate School 

AS WE nxAMiNE the literatura of causes of reading difficiiltias, wa 
feel as if we are one of the six blind men who described the ele- 
phant. Sometimes it seems as if we have had a corneal transplant 
only to discover that the cauoe of the blindness is not the clouded 
cornea. Instead* it is a lesion in the brain that not only interferes 
with sight but with reason. 

Let us begin exploring our mythical elephant^ remembering 
that we shall not be able to see him and hope that the lesion does 
not affect our thinking proceaseSp The blind men in our poem were 
fortunate, because they knew that they were trying to describe a 
single animaU an elephant. Those of us who work in the area of 
remedial reading ioraetimes feel as if we are as blind as the wise 
men, as far as our state of knowledge goes. Sometimes we believe 
that we are attempting to deal with an entire menagerie. Yet there 
are many dedicated investigators who insist that we are only dealing 
with an elephant. What confounds our problem even more is that 
the wise men who write about reading may specialize in ophthalmol- 
ogy, pediadricsj neurology, linguisticSj psychology, education^ or 
literature. 

Direct Causes Are Difficult to Identify 

A Tower of Babel exists about tenninology that^makes it diffl- 
cult to know if people speaking and writing about rending diffi- 
culties are really communicating. In commenting on this situation. 
Hams (J^i 169-161) writes, "Thu.s a child may be labeled a case 
of reading disability or deficiency* a retarded reader, an under- 
achiever in reading* a case of ipecific or developmental dyslexiap 
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a case of specific language disability, or perceptually handicapped. 
The one common element among these terms is the agTeement 
that the pupirs progress in reading is unsatisfactory in terms of his 
potentiah Beyond this, there is wide disagreement not only regard- 
ing terminology but also on the significance of various etiological 
factors and on the appropriateness and efficacy of different methods 
of treatment," Thus, we canuot even enjoy playing the great Amer- 
ican game of labeling something and thereby thinking that wc know 
what that something is. 

I agree that there is no one label that is appropriate for all 
individuals whose reading progress is unsatisfactory in terms of 
their potential. At the risk of contradicting myself, I shall, in this 
paper, refer to such individuals as underachievers in reading, re- 
gardless of what other problems they may or may not have. 

Let us briefly examine one of the better known attempts at 
categorizing remedial reading cases, Rabinovitch {20:74-75) sug- 
gests three major categories that have grown out of his diagnostic 
studies: 

L Primary reading retardation, %vhere the cause is biological, 
and there is no brain damage. "The defect is in the ability to deal 
with letters and words as symbols, with I'esultant diminished ability 
to integrate the meaningful ness of written material. The problem 
appears to reflect a basic disturbed pattern of neurological organiza* 
tion." 

2. Secondary reading retardation. The child possesses normal 
capacity to learn, but this capacity has been vitiated by such ex- 
ternal factors as emotional blocking, psychoses, and limited op- 
portunity for schooling, 

3. Brain injury with redding retardation. "Capacity to learn 
to read is impaired by frank brain damage manifested by clear-cut 
neurological deficits." 

These appear to be such clear-iut categories that, at first, we 
feel at last we can classify our reading underachievers into neat 
categories. Rabinovitch cnntinues, "It is more difficult to be cer- 
tain into which group a particular case fits than it is to recognize 
that there are three groups." 

Perhaps the best fomiulation of causes of underachievement in 

id 
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reading was deacribed over 20 years ago by Helen Robiniin (2^), 
^ She attempted to identify and measure the various causal factors 
in a group of 22 ieverely retarded readers, Robinson acted as psy- 
chologist and reading technician and obtained the help of a number 
of specialists: a social worker, a psychiatrist, a pediatrician, a neurol- 
ogist, an endocrinologist, and a reading specialist. She based her 
conclusions as to whether or not a given anomaly was causal if, 
upon correction or use of appropriate compensationSi improvement 
in reading resulted. Robinson found that maladjusted homes or poor 
interfamily relationships were contributing causes in 54.5 percent 
of the cases. Visual anomalies were found in 73 percent of the 22 
cases, but were considered causes of reading failure in only 60 
percent of these cases* There were significant emotional problems in 
41 percent of the 22 cases studied, with 22 percent causaL Inap- 
propriace teaching methods appeared to be the cause o£ reading 
failure in 18 percent of the 22 cases (24i226)^ 

Alexia or some other neurological problem was considered a 
cause of reading failure in 18 percent of the cases. Because of the 
current interest in neurology and reading it is interesting to note 
what Robinson wrote in 1946^ 

The present study shows that many pupili who had made h'ttle 
or no progress in learning to read before this diagnostic study, 
were not victims of alexia in the judgment of the neurologists. 
Moreover, a few cases diagnosed as alexia made progress beyond 
the level expected of a child with such a handicap* 

Speech and functional auditory factors were found to be contrib= 
uting causes of reading disability in 18 percent of the 22 cases; 
dyslaiia (an articulaLory defect) was considered a cause in 14 percent 
of them* 

Robinson (24:220) concluded that those most seriously re- 
tarded in reading evidenced the greatest number of anomalies, 
whereas the least retarded presented the fewest. Another of Robin- 
son's conclusions is important to bear in mind %vhen reading studies 
about the causes of reading difficulty^ when a group of specialists 
tried to evaluate the anomalies for each subjecti certain of the 
anomalies had no direct relationship to the reading problem. 

ERIC 
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Furthermom ihere was not complete agreement among her experts 
as to which factors caused reading retardation. Today there is still 
lack of agreement among experts, 

Robinson's study provides many valuable clues, but, because 
of her small sample and her research design, her results must be 
regarded as tentative. It is most unfortunate that someone has not 
done a follow-up study. The disagreement concerning the potency 
of various causes reported in the findings of Robinson's study was 
reinforced by different investigators. Such disagreements may stem 
from the research design used by the various investigators, as well 
as from the nature of the population studied. Other factors that 
might account for differences in findings are teaching methods and 
socioeconomic status. Disagreement may also be due, in part* to 
the use of different tests and varying norms. For example^ in Robin- 
son's study the ophthalmologist considered that hyperopia (far- 
sightedness) of less than +L50 diopters did not need correction, 
whereas Eames (ii: 10-18) maintained that hyperopia between 
-f-0*50 to +1,50 diopters needed correction* 

Bearing in mind that studies of apparent causes of reading 
retardation are of limited value if they are not checked out experi- 
mentallyi that we must have valid instruments for our researchi 
that %ve must agree on our norms, and that our samples must repre- 
sent soma known universej we still have problems, Firstj there is 
Robinson's finding that those most retarded in reading evidenced 
the greatest number of anomalies* Even if we thought we knew 
all of the causes of reading failure, these causes rarely occur in 
isolation; consequently we get an interaction effect. For example, if 
a child has emotional problemSi suffers from binocular incoordina- 
tion, and was brain damaged at birth, all of these in combination 
may be a greater handicap in learning to read than if any one oc- 
curred singly. Second^ with our present state o£ knowledge we are 
not certain we can measure some of these anomalies. Maybe the 
brain damage can account for the emotional problem^ or was the 
emotional problem caused by reading failure? Perhaps there has 
been a self-remission of the brain damage but the child still behaves 
as if he were brain damaged. His condition may be further ag* 
gravated by the fact that his firat grade teacher excused hersell 
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ft"om trying to teach him to read because he was such an obnoxious 
little brat with a damaged brain and, you know, no one can be 
expected to teach such a child anything. 

How many etiological factors do %ve have operative? How much 
are they interacting to produce dilferent effects than any one would 
have by itself? Would the teacher have tried to teach the child to 
read if he had not been obnoxious, although still brain damaged? 
Would she have been able to use tii^ ippropriate methodology? We 
cannot answer these questioni. 

When we attempt to get at causes o£ retardation in reading 
we typically study cases such as the one described above when they 
are l^om 9 to 20 years of age. We are working from effect and trying 
to find causes; this type of research is known as ex post facto le- 
search. Eh post facto research has severe limitations for the genera- 
tion of explanations. Because of these limitations we can expect that 
this methodology would result in disagreement and contradictions. 
fFor a more complete discussion of ax post facto research see Ker- 
linger (15, Chapter 20)]. 

Some Physicalf Intellectual, Emoiional, and Educational Factors 

Let us consider briefly some specific physical "causes" of read- 
ing difficulties. Probably the most comprehensive study on child- 
birth and reading was made by Kawi and Pasamanick (17). These 
two researchers found that a number of conditions differentiated 
a group of underachievers in reading Worn so-called normals: I) 
premature births, 2) toxemias of pregnancy (preeclampsia, hyper- 
tensive disease), and 8) bleeding during pregnancy (before third 
trimester, placenta praevia, premature separation of the placenta). 

Let us examine the role that vision plays in reading. In a 
number of studies, specific visual defects have been reported as hav- 
ing a negative effect on successful readingi farsightedness, astigma= 
tismi binocular Incoordination, and fusion difRcul ties (23, 28), Par- 
enti are given a false sense of security when they rely on the visual 
test (the Snellen or big E) typicany administered in most schools. 
It is useful as a screening device for truck drivers, but not for read- 
ing problems. The Snellen eye chart primarily identifles people 
who are nearsighted. As a matter of fact, nearsighted pupils tend 
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to be better renders than thoig who are farsighted (27:18). Vision 
testers often miss important visual handicaps by making their tests 
at 20 feet rather than at the reading distnnce. Visual acuity at a 
reading distance is often different from far point visual acuity 

Another of the flctions about vision is that kindergartners' 
eyes are too immature for them to start to learn to read. Eames (11) 
found children at five years of age had more accommodative power 
than at any subsequent age. The poorest near visual acuity found 
among the pupils studied was quite sufficient for readhig the usual 
texts. It must be for other reasons than vision that reading should 
not be taught in kindergarten* 

Research on the relationship of specific visual anomalies to 
rending disability are contradictory. Some of these contradictions 
may be explained in part in terms of the ability of the child to 
compensate for the defect, the age of the child, his emotjonal make 
upp or they may indicate a central dysfunction which is reflected in 
the motor responses* ** Visual factors may be directly related, contrib* 
utory, or coincidental to the reading disability* The relationship 
of patterns of visual defects to visual perception and to specific read- 
ing disabilities needs to be studied further'V (27:20). 

Poor hearing, while relatively infrequent in reading disabilities* 
may be very important when it occurs. There is some evidence that 
children with high frequency losses tend to fail in the primary 
grades (IS), A large proportion of the consonant sounds such as 
pj Sj fcj k, c, fl, th are found among the high tones (25: IIS), 

In addition to auditory acuity for learning to read are auditory 
memory and auditory discrimination, which are also necessary for 
progress in word recognition (2P), Walters and Kdsowski (25) indi- 
cated that unless retarded readers are highly motivated, they may 
pay less attention to reading because auditory discrimination re- 
quires so much effort on their part. 

We can say with some assurance that reading undernchievers 
frequently show marked deflciencles in auditory discriminations 
consequently, giving them a heavy dose of phonics in the begin* 
ning stEges of remediation may^ in certain cases^ aggravate the situn- 
tlon* 

Endocrine gland defects and deflciencies are less common 
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among underachievera in reading, but %vhen present create severe 
problemi if left untreated, Eames (//) reports that the majority of 
his endocrine reading difRcuIty cases are of the hypothyroid type, 
especially mild to moderate casei %srhicli had beun undetected for 
some time. 

The debilitating effects of chronic poor health require careful 
evaluation. Malnutrition, asthma, and rheumatic fever may be in- 
volved with reading problems* Any condition resulting in lowered 
energy may interfere with concentration and effort in learning to 
read (25), 

Intellectual Factors 

Now let us briefly look at intellectual and emotional coniider- 
ations* A nice way to avoid teaching a child to read is to decide that 
the child is stupid. Most of the group intelligence tests beyond third 
grade require the pupil to read, and, if he can't read the test, he will 
get a low score, particularly on the verbal part {19). If the child 
receives no help with his readings he will continue to do poorly 
on group intelligence testis In terms of his own ability^ as he ad- 
vances through the grades. Secondary school teachers or counselors 
may fail to realize that a mediocre verbal score on a group intelli* 
gence test might be influenced by poor reading achievement, If 
this is the caiei the pupil may be counseled out of aspiring to go 
to college. 

Two years ago twin brothers were brought to our reading clinic 
because they were not doing as well as their peers at a well-known 
suburban high school. Their older brother and sister were always 
honor pupils, but somehow the twins were never able to do top- 
notch academic work/ The records from the school showed their 
iQ*s to be at the low end of the normal range on a paper and pencil 
test. The school counselor had recommended the twins be prepared 
for a trade* We administered an individual intelligence test to the 
twins and they scored at the 99th percentilei We told the twins, their 
motherp and the school counselor of otir findings and began remedia* 
tlon« Within one lemester we had them functioning well above 
grade level in reading and study skills, As part of the study skills 
instruction we taught them how to beat the system. The following 
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year they were placed in the top section of the academic track. 

Another question relating to a child's ability to learn to read 
that is often asked is, "Are there some children %vho are more hand- 
minded than eye-minded?;' The answer is, *'Yes." The corollary 
question is usually, "Are such children stupid?" The answer within 
the context of remedial reading is, "No." There is a substantial 
proportion of children seen at reading clinics who have convinced 
themselves, through repeaced failure in learning to read, that they 
are dumber than their peers. Sometimes this sel^concept is fostered 
by parents and teachers. In a nound remedial procedure one of the 
first things the clinician mus^ do is to convince the student that 
he can learn to read. In some instances, the clinician has a difficult 
time convincing the student that he is not stupid. 

Let us return now to the first question since it is an important 
one and deserves more than a "yes" or "no" answer, I would esti- 
mate that about 05 percent of the children of normal intelligence 
can learn to read by almost any reading method currently in use 
in the public schools. The remainder will have difRculty in learning 
to read for all of the reasons discussed here (plus some others %vhich 
space does not permit us to discuss). In addition, they may have 
specific styles of learning to read which evidently were not used 
with them. 

One of the important aspects of a diagnosis is to discover how 
the child can learn; this is particularly true with severely retarded 
readers or nonreaders. Among these severely retarded readers and 
nonreaders there are some who seem to be able to learn best with 
their hands- that is, using their fingers to trace the words while say- 
ing them. This method is called the Fernald Kinesthetic technique. 
Of course, tracing is merely the beginning stage of the treatment, 
and as soon as possible we eliminate the tracing. 

A further question frequently asked by parent groups is, "Do 
some children have a mental block toward learning to read?" T 
suppose most of us have mental blocks toward things that we don't 
do well. In addition, there may be other dynamics at work that my 
colleagues in psychiatry could supply. It may be that some chlldrfn 
use failing to learn to read as an attention-getting device. Have 
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you ever heard some teachers express concern about a child who is 
not learning to lead? Most teachers are quite dedicated and I am 
sure that at the beginning of each ichool year practically every ele- 
mentary school teacher in the United States vows that she will have 
every child in her classroom up to grade level in reading, 

I might alio say that it is not atypical of middle'class parents 
to diicuss little Johnny's reading problems in not so sqtto voce. To 
help things alongj Johnny is compared with a successful sister in the 
not so ego building process. 

Many parents try to help their underachievers in reading. My 
experience from hundreds of conferences %vith parents is that such 
help usually results in both the child and the parent becoming up- 
set* I am sure that if the child didn't have a block toward reading, 
after a few evening sessions of tears and screaming, he would have 
one. I become concerned about the guilt and even hostility toward 
the child that results from such encounters. My advice to parents 
is not to try to tutor their children unless both can feel comfortable 
in the situation. 

Closely related to the mental block question is another ques- 
tion, *'Do underachievers in reading display severe emotional prob- 
lemSp and are these emotional problems the cause of their not doing 
well in reading?'* I would say that most of the cases I have seen 
do have emotional problems about their reading* There are enor- 
mous pressures put on the child to learn to read by parents and 
society. As the child progreises through the grades he is likely to 
become more and more firustrated if he cannot read his assignments. 
The cases that cause me more concern are those who are not upset 
about their reading. For the most part/ these are the ones that have 
given up and I know that if they really feel that way I am going 
to have a difficult time teaching them to read. 

As far as the causal relationship between reading and emotional 
problems is concemed, in most cases it resolves itself into the well- 
known issue of which comes first— the chicken or the egg? I know 
of no conclusive research on the causal relationship between read- 
ing and emotional problemsi This is not to say that this phase of 
diagnosis has been neglected* Almost everyone who writes on the 
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subject offers a different list of presenting symptoms and a different 
explanation of their psychodynamics. Nevertheless, in the reading 
chnics across the United States clients with emotional problems are 
being helped to learn to read. Usually, if the emotional problems 
mterfere or are still severe at the conclusion of reading therapy, 
the clinician will recommend mental health therapy for the child. 

Another popular fallacy is that there wouldn't be any reading 
problems if the schools would quit using the sight method and 
teach the children phciiics. First of all, I know of no public schools 
m five states in which I have worked where phonics was not being 
taught Of course, this does not meet the issue as raised, for the 
phonics proponents believe that we should begin reading instruction 
with phonics. I don't agree that reading should be restricted to figur* 
ing out the pronunciation of words, to the neglect of such reading 
skilla as comprehension. I do agree, ho%vever, that more phonicl 
should be— and could be— taught systematically in the first grade 
in order to make children independent readers earlier. Unfortu- 
nately, the authors of many reading textbooks were innuenced by 
some research conducted in 1937 (P), where the investigators found 
that children whose mental ages were below seven years of age were 
able to do little or nothing on a phonics test. This point of view 
prevailed despite Gates" research (12) in which he sensibly reasoned 
Chat the child's reading progress is not dependent solely on his men 
tai ability. He concluded that such' things as the specific method 
and materials and the speed with which pupils are required to move 
along, all influence the progress of the child. 

More recently we have evidence from the First Grade Studies 
(J) iupporting my point of view regarding the teaching of phonics, 
and expressing other important points. For example, "TliEre is no 
one method that is so outstanding that it should be used to the ex- 
clusion of the others." In addition, it was found that there was 
greater difference in pupil achievement among teachers using the 
same method than there was between methods, and there was a 
greater dilference in pupil achievement among schools than among 
methods, In other words, the teacher and the school do make a 
greater difference in how much the children achieve in reading than 
the methods examined in the First Grade Studies. 
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Dyslema^ Perceptual Handicaps^ Minimum Brain Damagej and 
Other Fashionable Terms 

One of the *'in" terms used todny in discusiing reading prob- 
larni is dyslexia. On February 20, 1969, an article appeared in the 
New York Times (p, 26) %vith a head stating, "Scientists Assay 
Dyslexia Clues. Origins of Reading Disorder Arc Sought by Com- 
mittee/' Extracts from the article follow* 

, . ^ Dyslexia^ a catch-all term for numeroiis reading clis- 
orders in children, continual to perplex parents^ physicianSi and 
educaEors who are trying, with little success, to learn why no 
mnny Johnnys cnn*t read. "Ahout one in seven school age chil= 
dren in the United States suflEers some kind of dyslaxtc mal- 
functioni" Dr. Charles A. Ullman, a psychologist, said early this 
week. Dn Ullman * * * is executive director of the National Ad^ 
visory Committee on Dyslexic and Related Reading Dis- 
abilitieSi 

, ^ , In the past, most experts guessed that about 15 per- 
cent of all children in the nation could not learn to read be- 
cause of fundnm^intal malfunctions in either their physical or 
amotionar makeup* "Now, five freshly compie studies cor- 
roborate that estimate*" Ullmon said. 

, , , After six months of discussion^ there is still one hurdle 
the experts have not been able to overcome— ho%v to define 
dyslexia* The psychologistj the neurologisCp the educator, the 
audiologist, and the opthalmologist [sic] all view dyslexia from 
different grandstands* 

, , . A few points, howeveri the experts do agree oni dys- 
lexia is not a disease in the pathological sense; it does not mean 
a child is emotionally disturbedrit does not mean hJs education 
has been inferior; and it does not mean tlie child necessarily has 
a learning problem* 

I can understand how the various investigators might obtain 
divergent figures as to the incidence of dyslexia, A child's education 
may not have been infer ion but his teacher may have been unable 
to identify his particular style of leaming to read. I fail to compre- 
hend the committee's agreeing that the child does not have a learn- 
ing problemi If a child is a nonreader/ or is severely retarded in 
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reading, I definitely believe that he has a learning problem and is 
usually emotionally disturbed about it to some degree 
. Let ui continue with the last paragraph o£ the article, as it 
w.'n"'"?'!^' the confusion among the various writers on dyslexia so 
well. The fundamental causes of dyslexia also are obscure. Some 
guess a genetic factor may be involved while others look to neuro^ 
logical, psychological, physiological, or socioeconomic reasons " 
.h.ni y^^"'' -'"^'"^ collection of readings on dyslexia. Cruick- 
S^i^i^ confusion about defining 

... If a child diagnosed as dyslexic in Plnladelphia moved to 
Bucks County, 10 miles north, he would be called a child with 
a language disorder. In Montgomery County. Maryland, a few 
miles south, he would be called a child with special or specific 
reading problems. In Michigan, he would he called a child with 
perceptual disturbances. In California, he would be called 
either a child with educational handicaps or a neurologically 
handicapped child. In Florida and New York State, he would 
be called a brain-injured child. In Colorado, the child would be 
classified as having minimal brain dysfunction. 

^ Since 1955, forty-three different terms, generally referrinff to 
the dyslexic child, have appeared in the literature. Fortimately 
although the name for the disorder may cliange, the child re- 
mains the same. , , , 

I am^inclined to agree with Harrii (/¥ U69) that dyslexia is a 
term used primarily by medipal specialists to define a subBroup 
withm the group referred to by the term reading disability 

One questmrr is frequently raised in connection with dyslexia. 
What f niy^chdd IS left^handed or hasn't developed a consistent 
choice of hands; how will this affect his reading?" While this notion 
IS closely allied with the concept of cerebral dominan^^^ I doubt 
^ hisjeading. Some inveitigacors a^ee with Zang. 
will (J^illl) who said that "An appreciable proportion of dyslex£ 
children show poorly developed laterality and in these there is com= 
monly evidence of slow speech development." Even Zanffwill snec- 
ulated why iome poorly lateral ized children learn to read well 

But such writei^ m Balow (2) Ml to find any relationship between 

o ... . ... * * 
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laterality and poor reading, based on a survey ot an unselected pop 
Illation. Benton (2:81-102) expressed some doubt about the relation^ 
ship of directional sense, and expressed the opinion that when it 
does exist, it may be related to age, intelligence, or other syndromes. 
In a summary of research^ Zeman (31) cited only three studies out of 
fourteen that reported significant relationships between laterality 
and reading* 

When speaking to parent groups/ I am frequently asked about 
some new method of diagnosis and treatment of remedial reading 
that has been reported in the popular press. Tim&^does not permit 
me to disctiss all of them that I am aware o£i however, I shall briefly 
mention one that has attracted a great deal of attention. Carl De- 
lacato {Sj 7^ S) emphasized the attainmeni of developmental stages 
in neurological maturity resulting in cerebrai dominance* In his 
second book (7), Delacato elaborated on his theory of neurological 
organization and advocated the importanca of creeping and stylized 
walking activities for the development of dominance and the prm^ 
vention of language disorders* 

In a criticism of Delacato's theory. Glass and Robbins (15) 
analyzed fifteen studies offered by Delacato in his three books as sup- 
port for his theory* Without exception, the studies cited by Delacato 
as a "scientific appraisar* of his theory of neurological organization 
were demonstrated to be of dubious value. The only two studies 
evaluating this theory were conducted by Malvyn P* Robbins (Jij 
22), Neither of his studies supported Delacato's theories, either with 
iecond-grade pupils or with retarded readers. 

Conclusions 

I have presented some of the facts and fiction concerning causes 
of reading difficulties, including my own point of vieWp However, 
because of space limitations, I have not been able tp discuas these 
causes in depth* 

Ai we have seen, there are many causes of underachievement in 
reading interacting %vith each other so that it is extremely difficult 
to isolate them and determine which is cause and which effect. ^ I^ 
Stead ol engaging in post facto studiei, we need to carefully de- 
sign longitudinal studies such as Katrina de Hirsch's (J) before we 
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shall be able to speak with certainty about causes of reading failure. 
Such longitudinal studies will be most profitable if they are con- 
ducted by an Iinerdiiciplinary team. From what we now know, 
such researcfi will require more expertise than any one individual 
can provide. 

Whether we are en^jged in research or in remediating the 
child's reading problems, we must be careful about pinning labels 
on him. Such labels have a tendency to become self-fulfilling proph- 
ecies. At our clinic at the Ferkauf Graduate School we have clients 
referred to us from hospitals, social agencies, other reading clinics 
and schools with all sorts of labels—such as specific dyslexia, percep' 
tually handicapped, alexia. :.nd autistic. Regardless of such labels 
we have to find out what it will take to teach him to read and get on 
with the job. We may not cure his dyslexia, but we do teach him to 



In closing I wish to point out that %ve should never become 
smug about what we now know about the causes of reading dinTicul- 
ties. In the inexorable advance of science, today's fact may become 
tomon-ow's fiction. 
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Basic Language and Cognitive Skills 
in Kindergartners 

Robin Chapman, Robert CalfeEp and Richard Venezkv 

tinivarilty of Wiiconaia M MadliO& 

Ttns PAPER offers a microscopic view of some familiar skill labels^ 
auditory and visual factors* The authors have assumed, as a working 
hypothesis, that many o£ the children who fail to learn to read do 
so because at the beginning of reading instruction they lacked some 
of the skills necessary to the task. We have been trying to develop 
tests for those component skills which we suspect to be related to 
later reading acquisition and good performance on reading tests« 
We have used these tests as miniature experiments to ask if the skills 
tested are independent of one another/ if any kindergartners have 
difficulty with the skill tasksj and if so, what the source of the dif- 
ficulty is. 

Twenty-one kindergartners from a Madison, Wisconsin, ele* 
mentary school that draws students from a lower-middle-class sec- 
tion of the city participated in the first study. Each child, in three 
individual sessions lasting 80 to BO minuteSj performed the entire 
battery of tasks. Some tasks were adminiitered in a single individual 
session of 60 minutes to 22 more kindergartners from a slightly 
lower socioeconomic stratum in Beloitj 'Wiscohsin. 

With that prelude* the rest of this paper will describe some of- 
our findings, rather than diicuising at length our research strategies 
said theoretical positions. 

One of our concems was whether kindergartriers could identify 

• The reioarch reported herein was performed pursuant to a contract with the 
Unksd Statci Oflice of Educatiohf Departmant of Healthy Educadoni and Wei* 
far^i under the proviiioni of the Cooperative Reiearch Program. Center No* 
C-OS / Contract OE 5^10^154, The following itudents helped with the experi- 
mental work reparted herel EJlii Alexanderp Miriam Odlman, Stephen Hmnfing-^ 
O n, Claudia Sdiellenberg, Midiael Vidieri^ and Naney Wellman« 
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TABLE 1 

Performance Data on BST, n 21* 



%PerS 



Mean Per S 



Standard 
Devialion 
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visual Tasks t . 
Matching 
Objects, E 
Single Letters, E 
Letter Groups, E 
Mntchiiig Retest, Total E 
Memory Matching, Total Test E 

E, Lf^tter Groups Only 
Leiter Discriminatioii, E 

Audiiary Tasks; 

Rhyming Test, Total E 
Saying Yes Incorrectly, E 
Saying No Incorrectly, E 
Rhyming II Retest, Total Efi 
Saying Yes Incorrgctly, E 
Saying No Incorrectly, E 
Rhyme Production, E 

Initial Sounds, Total E 
Saying Yes Incorrectly^ E 
Saying No Incorrectly, E 
Segmentation, First List 
Trials 1-S, Total Gb* 
Trial 5 Only» C^* 
Transfer Test, Cb* 
Segmentation, Second List 
Trials 1-5 Total Cb* 
Trial a only, Ob* 
Transfer Test, C!i* 

Lettsr-sound Association Task^,' 
Alphabet Learningb 
All Trials, Total Cb 
Last Trial On Listf C 
Letter-Sound Association 
Single Symbols-Trials 1-S G 
Single Symbols, Trial S, C 
Symbol Pair, Trials 1-8, C 
Symbol Pair, Trial 5, G 



11% 

68% 

fil% 
45% 

S8% 
62% 



(13%) 
(60%) 

CS9%) 



.33 
L7I 

8.10 
4,62 
7.19 
6.90 
7.4S 



-577 

(l.SS) 1.189 (1,041) 
(7.14) 2.508 (3.474) 
(6.32) 2.247 (2.868) 

2.909 

2.348 

£.271 



49% 


9.76 


2.809 


50% 


6.76 


3.949 


38% 


3.00 


2.608 


49% 


9.81 


3.4 1 6 


54% 


6.48 


4.045 


42% 




2.595 


61% (63%) 


4,90 (6,00) 


3.177 (3,381) 


49% 


17.48 


4.216 


48% 


10,62 


7.756 


49% 


6.86 


4.640 


48% (39%) 


7,14 (5.91) 


5.712 (S.003) 


60% (47%) 


1.81 (1.41) 


1.209 (1,3.13) 


17% (23%) 


1.00 (1.86) 


1,703 (1.649) 


48% (42%) 


7,24 (6.23) 


6.838 (5.S89) 


59% (52%) 


1.76 (1.B.5) 


1.221 (1.143) 


31% (27%) 


L86 (1.64) 


1.740 (2.000) 


29% 


8.71 


4.617 


32% 


1.90 


1.578 



fa 

67% 
16% 
H% 



7.19 
2.00 
3.20 
.57 



3,842 
1.000 
2.406 
.076 
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TABLE 1 (CQntinued) 



deviation 

% PerS Mean PerS Standmd 



Conditional Rule Learning^ 












Trials 1=6, Gb 


59% 




11,76 


4,242 




Trial 5, C 


62% 




2.48 


1J27 




Transferg C 


28% 




1.14 


.854 




General AchieVEfn&ftii 












Alphabet Knowledge 












Production, E 


73% 


(67%) 


19.05 (17.32) 


7,067 


(7,955) 


Recognition, E 


77% 


(82%) 


19.98 (21.32) 


7.962 


(7.006) 














Picture Recognitioni E 


4% 


(5%) 


LOO (1.18) 


1.000 


(1,053) 


Line Drawing Nnmingi E 


18% 


(23%) 


9.57 (12.27) 


3.572 


(4.096) 


General Cognitive Functioning: 












Word Memory Span 












First Liit, G 






3.90 (4.36) 


.831 


(1.177) 


Second Listj C 






3.86 (3.86) 


.793 


(1.126) 


Sorting Total G 


65% 




32.57 


8.465 




2 Category Without Ex., C 


70% 




7,05 


1.359 




4 Category With Ex., Ge 


64% 




12.80 


6.043 




4 Category With Ex., scored 












for Ex.,Ca 


66% 




11.29 


6,349 




4 Category Without Ex., C 


63% 




12.07 


4.091 




Simple Directions, Total E 


13% 




.524 


■ ,602 





* Figures in paiynthasss are for a second kindergarten group (n = 22), AJieriik on 

footnote refers to this group, 

fi E ^ errpr scorei C = correct raiponie. 

b A single S's iCorD wai eitiniated to obtain this datai S refused to take the test or a test 
trial was omitted by 

e Scored by adding^ for eadi row, the nuznfaCT of times Uie moit frequent ^legpry In 
that roW was repreiented. EKemplari ignored* 

^Scored by adding, for eaeh row/ the number of cwdi matdilng the exemplar in 
mtsgory. 



and match letters of the alphabet. Few of the children had learned 
to name all the letters of the alphabet, as the 73 percent and 67 
percent error rates on the Alphabet Recognition Task, shown in 
Table 1 indicate* We alio asked the children to perform ieveral 
o . other tasks with letters. The first was a matching task. A single up- 
par or lowercase letter^ printed one-half inch high, appeared at the 
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tar left of a cardboard strip; four or five other single letters were 
printed ,„ a row to the riglit. The child ,vas asked to point" to the 

tractors were letters highly similar to the standard 

We knew the children could perform a matching task in a 
simp^ form with three dimensional toy objects as standards and 
alternates; only two errors had been made out of a possible 42 

wh/rih"'f T-^ "^''^ ^'"^ to 20 percent 

when the toy d.stractors were highly similar-for instance^ when 

filnH r f^"'^'" "^'"'^ P'"* and color fr;m the 

standard safety pm. When these same children matched single let- 
ters. the error rate was 17 percent for the Madison group °whose 
mean age was 64 months, and IS percent for the Beloi^ group 
whose mean age was 69 months. That is, the children performed 
^ e task correctly most of the time, showing no evidence of position 
bias in responding. The children had the most trouble minding 
their p s and q s and bS and d% a, other researcher, have indicated 
Forty-flve percent of the responses to these items were left-right con- 
fusion errors of the familiar sort. These three items testing 6, d 
and p accounted for 34 out of the 36 errors; only two errofs were 
made on the other seven items. From Dunn.Rankin's 1968 data 
from second and third graders on contusability of lowercase letters 
It can be determined that at least some of the latter items {e« r-^ 
m n w r u) approached the b. d series in difficulty 

When we then tested matching in the same way with pairs 
riplets, and quadruplets of letters, an enormous difference appeL"^ 
m che data; the error rates jump to 68 percent for the Madison 
,5 t ,f P^^*"' Beloit group. Chance error rates 

Tn both the .-"'rr- """^ ^ suddenly extremely diBiruU 
L^h i'"^ letter matching and group letter matching we 
had chosen the most difficult distractors we could find; for lairs 
one distractor was a reversal and the others made up of similar let' ' 
ters; for longer letter groups, all distracioM were pennutations of 
the standard. Lor,king at the errors on letter pairs "in the Madison 
data, we found that 46 of the 66 errors made were reversal et^oJS 
^that IS, the child had picked the item with the right lettets in the 
E^-rong order. One would only expect 22, or half is many, such X 
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roTs by chance. The iame pattern emerged for errors on pairs in the 
Beloit data. 

One viable hypothesis about the children's difficulty with the 
matching task is chat they do not attend to order= AB is the same 
as BA^ as far as they are concerned. Another posiibility is that the 
children have failed to grasp the concept of letter group and are 
matching a single letter in the standard with a single letter in one 
o£ the alternates* Given our use of permutations as distractors, 
this hypothesis might account for the position bias revealed in the 
Madison data; when errors are made on letter groups, 63 percent 
Involve choices of the first alternate* 21 percent choices of the sec- 
ond alternate, and 8 percent choices of third and fourth positions. 

We retested the children on a similar matching task, interpo- 
lating two kinds of training to draw their attention to the order 
of letters. Group A, half the children in each study, received prac- 
tice in lining up individual letters in the same order as a standard 
letter group* Group B was simply instructed, througli an example, 
to pay attention to order* Analysis of the Madison retest data 
showed no bi.^niflcant difference between the two groups, but both 
improved on retest; the Beloit data show no significant improve- 
ment. 

The substantial difference in error rate on single letters and 
letter groups led us to suspect that the source of error lay in the 
realm of information processing rather than visual perception* Con- 
tributing to this suspicion was the fact that the rows of stimuli pre- 
sented were long enough so that the child could not view all the 
letters at once. So we posed the Madison children a truly successive, 
or memory^ matching task, presenting the standard for two seconds 
and then removing it. The child then was shown the alternates 
and asked to select a match* In this task, eirors on single letters 
were rara (6 out of a possible 84) but error rate increaied to 58 
percent on letter groups, an error rate comparable to that obtained 
in the formally simultaneous task. Again, reversal pair distractors 
elicited more than their share of errors; 60 percent of the time that 
children made errors on pairs they chose the reversal distractor. 

The iame picture of inability to deal with letter groups 
emerges in a disCTimination task in which the Madison children 
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were asked to pick out the odd letter or letter group from a set 
of four. On single letters the error rate %vas 14 percent, but on let- 
ter groups it was 71 percent, approaching a chance performance 
level. No position bias was demonstrated in this task. 

These findings indicated to us that it %vas not perceptual sim- 
ilarity of single letters or perceptual configurational similarity of 
letter group? which led to difficulty; the child had encountered 
an information processing problem or a concepfual problem. The 
child who is particularly deficient in group letter matching is, on 
the face of it, handicapped when he comes to the reading task. Fur- 
ther experiments are required, however, to localize the exact sources 
of failure in matching or discriminating letter groups. From such 
an exact localization of the problem could come the specifications 
for training procedures to remedy deficits. 

Such were our experiments dealing with symbols; another set 
of experiments dealt with phonologicai, or auditory, skills which 
may be implicated by the reading task, By "phonological skills" is 
meant the child's ability to work with sounds independently of 
meaning: to detect instances of the same sound at the beginning of 
the word, to segment and match phonological stretches, to rhyme 
We were not sure that children knew what the word "rhyme" 
meant, and so we asked them to judge whether two pairs of words 
sounded the same at the end. providing a training series of II word 
pairs with feedback to further define our instructions. Madison 
children were then tested on 20 monosyllabic word pairs, eight 
of which actually rhymed. Of the nonrhyming pairs, six were sfm 
ilar in sound (that is, they shared at least one phoneme in th« same 
position) and six were entirely unrelated phonologically. 

The reiults were highly instructive to the test constructors; 
the 49 percent error rate indicated chance performance. Half the 
children showed a pronounced response bias, saying yes or no at 
least 17 out of 20 times. We tentatively concluded that we had 
chosen an inappropriate task to test rhyming ability r the only ev- 
. idence in the data that a child's response was determined by the 
phonological relation of the stimulus pair was that children iden- 
o . tified phonologically similar pairs as rhymes 60 percent of the time 
EHjC and dissimilar pairs as rhymes 40 percent of the time. 
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We then set the children a rhyme production task. The child 
first gave namea for eight pictures to %vhich the experimenter sup- 
plied two rhymes- Roles were then reversed and the experimenter 
nnmed eight pictures, asking the child to luppiy a rhyme each time 
to the name. Here guessing rate should be zero* The children sup- 
plied rhymes 89 and 37 percent o£ the time. Group perfonriance 
indices %vere only half the story; children's scores %vere distributed 
bimodally. Approximately half the Madison and Beloit subjects 
gave no or one rhyme; the remaining subjects gave foiir or more 
rhymes. Of the rhymes given, 50 percent were nonsense %vords. 
Some children could rhyme .and seemed to understand the piiono- 
logical nature of rhyming. 

Madison children were immediately retested on another yes-no 
rhyming task. Performance again was near chance level; half the 
subjects were biased responders* including half of those who could 
produce rhymes. Quite clearly, the yes-no task had failed to assess 
rhyming ability. 

The Madison kindergartners* ability to match initial sounds 
in a judgmental task was also tested. Half the children judged 
whether three series of words began with the sound that s stands 
for, the sound that m stands for, or the sound that I stands for; the 
other half repeated pairs consisting of an exemplar word and the 
test word and then judged if the test word began with fs/, /mf, or 
/If. AgaiUp the task was a failure; the 49 percent error rate was near 
chance* and half the subjects were biased responders. . 

Til ere was one other phonological task given to the children 
which askedj indirectly, %vhether they could segment sounds. It 
went like this, '*If 1 say feel^ you say eeL I£ I say shoiit^ you say . . , 
Qtit,'' At this point in instruction, any adult could perform the task 
perfectly with new_.stimuli,. since the-^relation between stimulus and 
response is rule-governed. The children were given five study trials, 
each followed by a test trial, on two S-item lists* in one list the re* 
sponse as well as the stimulus was a real v^ord (feeUeel); in the 
other, the response was nonsense (chief-ief). or Amt of lists was 

reversed for half the subjects in each study. Following the fifth test 
trial of a list* a tranifer set of six words was presented and the child 
was aisked to guess what he should say* This essentially tested for 
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whether the child was learning the phonological relationihip or rote 
associates. The children in both groups began to learn the task in 
five trials and improved from first to second list on the transfer test. 
There were large individual differences in the data and the distri- 
bution of scores approached bimodality; some children were doing 
consistently poorly on the task, and others consistently welL But no 
child sho%ved the insight learning that an adult would. Errors were 
analyzed in a further attempt to see if the phonological relation 
between stimulus and response was being learned. Errors were clas- 
sified as phonologically related to the stimulus if the vowel pho- 
neme was the same. A second error category was formed by errors 
with vowel phonemes identical to one of the other two stimuli; 
these errors could be viewed as "intrusions'' more characteristic of 
rote learning, A third category was comprised of everything elsep 
including failure to Tespond. For the Madison and Beloit data com- 
bined, errors were phonologically related to the stimulus 70 percent 
of the time on the first list when responses were nonsense and 55 
percent of the time when responses were real words, "Intrusion" 
errors increased from 8 percent on the nonsense list to 18 percent 
on the real list, Apparently the use of a real word response inter- 
feres some%vhat with attention to the phonological relationship, but 
by and large the children were using it. This fact makes children's 
failure to '*catch on** more significant r why they did not, although 
attending to the phonological relation* will be a subject of further 
study, 

To summarize the data on phonological akillsi it was found 
that rhyming and segmenting proved extremely difficult for many 
of the children; segmentation was acquired surprisingly slowly by 
those children who did relatively well on the task* 

The component skills described here are far narrower and 
more specific than many accounts given in the literature* To con- 
tinue to ipeak in such specific terms would be unwarranted if the 
tasks show high correiations among themselves/ In Table 2 are 
given correlations for those Basic Skills Tasks which both Madison 
and Beloit subjects received* Criteria for the tasks chosen included 
task validity Mid reliability. The most striking fact represented by 
Table 2 is that^ aside from expected significant correlations such 
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as those among matching tests and alphabet knowledge^ tht tasks 
appear independent of one another. Out of 55 correlations, only 
two are unexpectedly significant at the .05 level for both groups 
(Alphabet Production with Picture Recognition and Line Dra%ving 
Naming with second list Segmentation). If these tasks are indeed 
relaced to early reading acquisition, then our data provide little 
evidence for a global "readiness" factor. Rather, a variety of skills 
would be implicated and the child could be hindered in reading 
acquisition by deficits in any one of them. 

Even this brief account indicates the strategy of our research: 
an experimental effort to localize the reasons for skill-deficits which 
will hinder later reading acquisition, the development of tests which 
pinpoint those deficits, and the eventual development of specific 
training procedures for kindergartners that would prevent some 
later ^ilures in reading acquisition. 
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The Validity of Predictive Index Tests in 



Predicting Reading Failure at the End 

of Grade One 

Arnold Zaeske 

Glarion Scate Colldge 

THE BOOK Predicting Reading Failure (1) by Katrina de Hirsch, 
Jeanette Jefferson Jansky, and William S. Langford was published 
in 1966. This book contained the Predictive Index Tests that were 
designed to predict which children of kindergarten age would be 
unsuccessful in reading, writing, and spelling achievement by the 
end o£ second grade. The educational value of these tests Tests upon 
their validity to perforin this function. With the aid of a faculty 
research ^ant from the University of Massachusetts and with the 
cooperation of the public school system of Amherst, Massachusetts, 
this study was undertaken to determine the validity of the Predic- 
tive Reading Tests. " 

The Predictive Reading Tests are comprised of a battery of 
ten tests* Pencil Use, Bender Visual-Motor Test, Wepman Auditory 
Discrimination Test, Number of Words Used in a Story Test, Cat- 
egories Test, Horst Reversai Test, Gates Word-Matching Subtest, 
Word Recognition Tests I and II, and a Word Reproduction Test. 
These tests attempt to establish the maturational level of children 
in various motor, perceptual, and language areas. According to the 
authors of the tests, children who pass three or fewer of the ten tests 
are classified as ''high-risk" children and are not U to be de- 
velopmentally ready for reading instruction. These children are 
predicted to have a higher probability of academic difficulties in 
reading, spelling, and writing several years later. The authors rec- 
ommend that high risk children should be given developmental 
training in each area of expressed difficulty and, if possible, be en- 
j-oUed in transitional type daises at the first grade level. 
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De Hirsch, et al found that Predictive Index Tasts had a 91 
percent eificiency. It correctly identified ten of eleven children who 
failed reading and ipelling at the end of the second grade from a 
sampling of fifty-three* It overpredicted to the extent that four chil- 
dren who received a failhig icore on the Predictive Index Tests 
were subsequently successful in reading and spelling by the end of 
the second grade, Overprediction may be a useful practice in pro- 
viding "preventive measures to a larger population in order to elim- 
inate the possibility of pverlooking potential risks,*' 

It seems, however/ that the dc Hirsch study is in need of rep- 
lication since the ten Predictive Jtidex Tests were chosen from a 
group of 87 tests that best predicted reading failure from among 
53 subjects. The problem of ^'shrinkage" may occur when selecting 
a few measures from many measures when the group is small (2). 
Statistical data concerning the validity of the Predictive Index 
Tests needs to be obtained from a new sample due to the shrink- 
age problem. 

: The major purpose of the present study was to partially replicate 

the de Hirsch study with a new and larger sample. It modified that 
\ study by comparing the effectiveness of the Predictive Index Tests 

: and the Metropolitan Readiness Test in predicting reading failure 

; at the end of the first grade. The original study based its conclu- 

: sions on reading failures at the end of the second grade. This study 

i made the assumption that there is a large correlation between those 

pupils who are failures at the end of the first grade and those pupils 
I who are failures at the end o£ the aecond grade* Comparisons can 

I be made with the original study to the extent that this assumption 

; is true* 

I Procedure 

i 

\ The pupils in. first p'ade classes in Amherst, MassachusettSi 

I during the school year 1967-1968, constituted the sampling used 

j in this study. The pretests were given in September of 1967 and 

the post-tests in May of 1968* Only ten pupils were lost for statis- 
tical purposes from the original sample of 269 tested in September, 
^ ^ The pretests administered were the Predictive Index Tests, the 
ERJC Metropolitan Reading Readiness Testj and the Peabody Picture 
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Vocabulary Test. The post^teits incUided a Teacher Judginent Rat- 
ing, the Dolch Word List Sampling Test, and the MetropoUtan 
Reading Teat. Pupils were considered to be failures in reading if 
they fell below a critical level score on two of the three post-tests* 
The critical level scores for the various tests were as follows: pre- 
primer or lower on the Teacher Judgment Rating, over 35 %raids 
missed on the Dolch Word Sampling Test^ and a standard score 
of 40 or lower on the Metropolitan Reading Test* 

Five eKamineri were trained and employed to administer the 
individual tests, and the two Metropolitan Teats were administered 
by the claisroom teachers. AH test results were checked for accuracy 
and consistency of scoring by the researcher and his graduate assis- 
tant, Patricia Douglas, Considerable care was taken in recording test 
results and checking computer cards for errors. 

The Pearson product-moment coefficient \vas used to compute 
correlations between pre- and post-tests. The significance of these 
correlations was obtained by using Hotelling's t test* The Yates 
chi=square technique was used to test the significance between the 
Predictive Index Tests and the Metropolitan Readiness Test in pre- 
dicting success or failure in reading at the end of the first grade. 

Findings 

L The Predictive Index Testa and the Metropolitan Read- 
iness Test predicted reading success and failure to a degree signif- 
icant at the *001 level of significance. The Predictive Index Tests 
predicted S3 failures while the Metropolitan predicted 23 failures 
from the sampling of 259 pupils. The Predictive Index Tests 
overpredicted to the extent that 15 pupils who failed this test sub- 
sequently achieved success at the end of the first grade and it un- 
derpredicted to the extent that 18 potential achievers subsequently 
failed. The Metropolitan Readiness Test overpredicted to the ex- 
tent that no pupils who failed this test subsequently achieved iuc-- 
cess at the end of the first grade, and it underpredicted to the extent 
that 28 potential achievers subsequently failed. No significant dif- 
ference was found between the two testa in their ability to predict 
ly^cess and failure* The Predictive Index Tests %vere stronger in 
EPJC the number of failures than the Metrnpolitan Readiness 



Tests, but it was weaker in predicting the number o£ success 
licvars. 
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2* The Predictive Index Tests and the MetropoHtan Read- 
iness Test were significatitly related to each other at the *001 level 
of significance as pretests. There were 209 pupils who had successful 
achievement on both pretests, 20 who failed both pretests^ two who 
failed the Metropolitan but passed the Predictive IndeKi and 28 
who failed the Predictive Index and paiied the Metropolitan, This 
evidence is ah indication of the more conservative nature of the 
Metropolitan Readiness Test* 
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S. The Metropolitan Readiness Test correlated .73 with 
Teacher Judgmentj .67 with the Dolch Teit* and .68 with the Met- 
ropolitan Reading Test* The Predictive Index Testa correlated *55 
with Teacher Judgment, .61 with the Dolch Test, and .63 with the 
MetropDlitan Reading Test* AH of these correlations for predicting 
success in reading achievement at the end of the first grade were sig- 
nificant at the ,01 le\^el of significance, with the exception of a .02 
level of si^ificance between the Predictive Reading Tests and the 
Dolch Test. 

4, The correlations between the Metropolitan Readiness Test 
O d the Predictive Index Tests in predicting reading success were 
ERjCt significantly different for the Dolch Test and the Metropolitan 
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Reading Test at the ,01 level of signififAnce, A significant differ- 
ence was demonstrated at the .01 level of significance between the 
correlations of the t\vo pretests and Teacher Judgment, Althoiigh 
the Metropolitan Readiness Test had slightly higher correlations, 
the two tests are not appreciably different in predicting reading 
achievement at the end of grade one* The higher correlation be= 
tween the Metropolitan Readiness Test and Teacher Judgment may 
be due to the more conservative feature of each measure* 

5. The correlations between the various subtests of the Pre- 
dictive Index Tests and the total Predictive Index Score were as 
follows" Pencil Use *S9, Bender Visual-Motor Test ,62, Wepman 
Auditory Discrimination Test ,53, Number of Words Used in a 
Story Test *29, Categories Test *51, Horst Reversal Test .70, Gates 
Word-Matching Subtest ,67> Word Recognition TcRt I .44, Word 
Recognition Test II ,58, and Word Reproduction *69, The Bender- 
Visual'Motor Test^ Horst Reversal Test, and Gates Matching Test 
are among the tests that have the p^eatest correlation with the total 
predictive Index Score, All tliree of the aforementioned subtests are 
in part derived from standardized readiness tests. This would indi- 
cate that the total scores of several group readiness tests could be as 
great or greater than the Predictive Index Tests in predicting read- 
ing success at the end of the first ^ade# 

6. The correlations between the mental age as determined by 
the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test and reading success at the end 
of the first grade were I ,44 with Teacher Judgment^ .83 with the 
Dolch Testj and ♦ 87 with the Metropolitan Reading. 

7. There was a negative correlation between boys^ readiness 
test scores and reading success* The correlation was —.23 with 
Teacher Judgment, — ,38 with the Dolch Test, and —.29 with the 
Metropolitan Reading Test. This evidence is in agreement with 
most research studies that indicate that boys are not as successful 
as girls in reading achievement at the end of the first grade* 

Concltisions 

The Predictive Index Tests and the Metroipolitan Readiness 
_0 jst predicted reading achievement about equally well at the end 
Li!:^ the first ^ade^ witk a sllghtty favorable mdivaatage to the Metro- 
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politan Test. The Metropolitan Raadiness Test could be reconi= 
mended for general predictive purposes in reading achievement 
since it has the advantage of being a group test. 

The Predictive Index Test, however, may be favored as a test 
for predicting reading failure, In fact, that was its stated purpose. 
Tlie Predictive Index Tests coiTectly predicted 83 pupils who 
would fail to have adequate reading achievementi while the Met- 
ropolitan Test predicted 23 pupils. The overprediction i ate was 
higher for the Predictive Index Tests than the Metropolitan Read- 
iness Test by 16 pupils, but its underprediction rate was lower by 
10 pupils* From a preventative standpoint, it may be wise to over- 
predict with such an important developmental task as reading. To 
overpredict results in a more costly readiness prograin in the first 
gradet The initial expense may well be worthwhile, as it is less 
costly to operate preventative proparas than remedial programs in 
terms of both monetary and human expenditure. Research studies 
indicate that the sooner we are able to find and overcome reading 
problemSi the greater is the probability lor adequate reading devel- 
opment. 
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The Teacher*s Diagnosis of the Disabled Reader 

Homer L. J. Carter 

Western Michigan University 

REMEDIATION o£ the disabled reader in both clasiroom and dinic 
requires careful dia^osis. This paper dr.fines diagnosis and shows 
itrnpplication in the classroom. It explains the nature of ^use and 
the Techniques of diagnosis. It illustrates the use of school history, 
obiective data, informal inventories, and observation of individuaU 
requiring remediation. It applies diagnostic techniques to a ^oup 
of children and shows means of identifying their reading needs. It 
iUustrates application of procedures in the diagnosis of a second 
grade child with a reading disability and iCM forth the specific acts 
of diagnosis. 

Definition o£ Diagnosis 

Diagnosis, as applied to reading, is a systematic and rational 
explanation of an individual's inability to make anticipated progy 
ress in learning to read. Diagnosis can be made at four level sr iden^ 
tification of difficulty, clasdflcation of disability, determination ot 
specific reading needs/and detection of the various causal factors 
underlying the individual's disability. At all levels diagnosis is an 
interpretation of an individual's performance in reading and not 

merely an evaluation. , - 

Diagnosis at the fourth level is primarily concerned with cause- 
effect relationships as related to reading disability. Causes mny be 
primary, constitutional, exciting^ predispoilng, and iecondary in na- 
ture A primary cause is the principle or original cause of reading 
disability. It is consequential and leads directly to the effect. A con- 
ititutional cause la within the body and is not local. An eKditing 
cause leads directly to maladjustment and is also consequential m 
nature. A single factor or group of factori which renders a person 
liable to maladjustinent without actually producmg It IS a predis- 
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posing cause. A secondary causal factor is one %yhichs along with 
othera, helps to bring on maladjustment- It is contributory in na- 
ture. 

Means o£ Studying the Child 

Teachers in the classroom and clinicians in the laboratory have 
available four sources o£ information in studying the child with a 
reading disability/ These approaches make it possible to determine 
not only the individual's reading needs but also to assess %vhy they 
may have developed^ 

The student's academic history, for eKample, can sho%sr grade 
placement, years and frequency of attendance, performance in var- 
ious subjects, areas of interest, cooperation of parents, and goals set 
up by parents for the child to achieve* Anecdotal records and com- 
ments by teachers can provide '^hunches** which can be useful in 
understanding the child and his instructional and personal needs. 
Not all facts, however, will be found relevant and material in na- 
ture* 

Garefully selected tests are of value in determining the read- 
ing needs of a child and are also helpful in appraising his expec- 
tancy level of attainment. The teacher, however, should under- 
stand that a group of scores is more valid and significant than a 
single score for an individuaL Furthermore, test data should be 
interpreted in terms of all the known facts concerning the child 
and as only one aspect of his performance in his environment. No 
single test o£ reading can be regarded as a comprehensive and ad- 
equate measure of his reading achievement* Test scores, however* 
are of value in determining fairly well the reading level of the stu- 
dent and the range of achievement within the group. 

Informal readiiig inventories that provide an ap^praisal of the 
ituderit*s independent, instructional, frustration, and capacity levels 
furnish an excellent opportunity for the teacher to observe the child 
as he reads* Furthermore, they furniih qualitative information of 
marked value in the diagnosis of the disabled reader. Informal in- 
ventories, for example, can be designed, for both silent and oral 
reading situations, to inveitigate the child's ability to read 
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purpose, to identify main ideas^ to draw inferences* to locate and 
define key words, and to follow directions. The child's attitude to- 
ward reading can be appraised and manifestations of visual defects 
may become apparent. In using informal inventories the teacher is 
chiefly concerned in securing *'hunches" which, when verified by 
other data, can be uieful in dia^osis* 

Observation is an cKcellent meani of studying the child* for 
every act of the individual is a projection of the inner self. In ob- 
serving the individual, again the teacher is primarily concerned in 
securing "hunches" related to his reading needs and to the under- 
lying causal factors affecting his achievement. It is necessary for her 
to differentiate be t%veen facts and inferences, Furthennorep she must 
identify that which is only relevant^ th^t which is material or es- 
sential to the diagnosis, and that which in consequential mnd leads 
directly to the effect. In other words, she must understand that not 
all facts observed are of equal iignificance* She must focus her at- 
tention upon the child in both a free ranging and analytical at= 
tempt to discover causes contributing to his behavior. 

Determining the Reading Needs of SO 
Second Grade Children 

Miss Rose, a second grade teacher in a midwesterti town * has 
in her class 30 pupils whose achievement in reading rangej froin 
that of two boys who are nonreadera to that of a little girl reading 
at fifth ^^de leveL Miss Rose has students 
continuously for a six-week period as she has made use o three 
basal readers and an infomial approach to the teaching of reading. 
She has not been content in "just teaching** but has attempted to 
identify the reading needs of her pupils. She has been ccmcerned with 
diagnosis at air levels. 

After studying school records and adminiitering a survey test 
in ^ readings she found it advisable to conduct informal reading in- 
ventories with eight children in her clais. Observations were made 
daily, and anecdotal records were recorded Jtor thoie children of im- 
mediate conceiTi to her. Miss Rose lilted of her 
pupils as lollowsl . . 
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• Sight readingp 
9 Word attack skills^ 

• Reading for main ideas, 

• Developmeiit of concepts* 

• Reading silently to answer queationi^ 

• Asking questioni and reading to find answers, 

• Following printed or written directions to color^ draw, or play 
a game* 

• Identification of details, 

• Reading to others for their satisfaction, 

• Development of background for atories and activities, 

• Development of intereit in books* and 

• Development of self-concept of five boys and one girL 

Miss Rose was not only acquainted with the group needs of her 
boys and girls, but she was aware of their individuai needs as well. 
These objectives for each child were listed briefly on S^^ x B^^ cards 
and systematically filed. She believed that these goals were essential 
in the plai?jiing of instructional procedures and remediation* 

- Stephen, a nine=year-old boy who disliked reading and who 
was becoming a behavior problemj^ was referred to a team for clin* 
ical study* This group of specialists is made up of individuals with 
backgrounda in psychology, sociolbgy, and education. A teacher re- 
ferring a child for study becomes a temporary member of the 
team« 



In^vldual Dla^iosis . 

Stephen, who is well liked by his associates, had been retained 
in the kindergarten and had spent two years in the first grade. He is 
reading at first ^ade level and is not intereated in books un^ they 
contain atoriefi of anlmali and of the out-of-doors. His parents 
point out that Wendy, his sister younger by two years/ reads much 
better than Stephen, The sc adds that Stephen is 

**rapid]y becoming a disciplinary pr^ "he is showing 

evidence of social maladjustment." The problem, briefly stated^ iSi 
"Why is Stephen a disablad reade^ 
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Home Background 

Stephen's parents are high school graduates with biisiness train> 
ing who are interested in the academic success of their t%vo children, 
Stephen and Wendy, Both parents report that they have little time 
for reading. They add/ however, that many books and magazines 
have been provided for their children. Both father and mother have 
repeatedly pointed out that Wendy, who is only seven, is a much 
better student than her brother, Stephen, In attempting to improve 
Stephen's performance in reading they have conducted "reading 
sessions;' in which oral reading is emphasized. Wendy is cited as an 
example of attainment in all of the ianguage arts. It is reported 
that the children attend church school but fail to understand why 
they are required to do so. The parents are interested in sports, 
especially bowling, and live in a large home in an upper middle- 
class neighborhood. Home U£e is reported to be happy. 

Developmental II is tory 

According to Stephen's baby book he weighed six pounds, 
ten ounces at birth and was "very eager for food." Developmental 
history is normal in all respects. Stephen, a happy and wel] developed 
child, was able to sit alone at seven months and was walking at 
twelve months. It is reported that he is well coordinated in his 
movements and is right handed and right eyed. There is a history of 
reversals* 

School History 

Stephen has been four years in the public schools, and his 
grade placement is that of a child approximately two months in the 
second grade. The ■school history indicates that Stephen has had 
formal instruction in reading for three years. One basal text and 
"work in phonics" haye been utilized. Attendance has been regular. 
He accepts his teachers but is not interested in the activities of the 
classroom. It is reported that he likes stories by Dr. Seuss and books 
about animals, that We writes interesting sen^ and does excel- 

lent work in arithmetic. In an interview, Stephen said that he 
"likes a good fight." 



AdCedical Histary 

The examining physician reports physical growth^ nutrition^ 
and development to be normal in all reipects. No abnormalities of 
function, glands, nervous system* gait* posture, or speech were ob- 
served. It was recommended that Stephen be referred to the Pnycho- 
Educational Clinic for study. 

Summary of Clinical Findings 

The Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children furnished verbaL 
performance, and full scale iQ's of 87* 103, and 94, respectivr-ly, 
Stephen's performance on each of the subtests was well within the 
average range* Memory was reported as excellent* He reversed 
several pieces of the manikin and auto while completing the object 
assembly subtest. In the opinion of the psychologist, Stephen ap» 
peared to lack confldence in himself and to be dependent upon the 
examiner for assistance and direction. 

Six correct responses were made on the Detroit Word Recogni= 
tion Test; this is equivalent to the performance of a child three 
months in the first grade (1.3). The Morrison-McCall Spelling Scale 
provided a ^ade score of 1,7. A measure of arithmetic computation 
indicated that Stephen performs as well as a child four months in 
the third grade (3*4)* The Heal y Pictorial suggested superior ability 
to identify* interpret, and evaluate concepts expressed in picture 
form. His percentile was 92, * 

An informal, reading inventory provided only instructional, 
frustration* and capacity reading levels. His instructionaU frustra- 
tion, and capacity reading levels given in grade equivalents were 
1, 2, and 4, respectively. In the opinion of the examiner, these 
tentative evaluations of achievement in reading were not as signifi- 
cant as the observations and inferences which^^^^^ drawn from 
his perfoimance/ It may be inferred from the inventory that Stephen 
made good use of contextual clues, that ineffective use was made of 
phon ics* that sight reading was inadequa te* and tha t S tephen en- 
joyed reading to answer questions asked by the examiner. 

Performance on assoniation cards provided the following data*.- 
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ACTORS ASiOqiAT^O WITH RJCADIMQ ©iFFiaUr-TlEa 



1st trial 2nd trial 3rd trial 



Visual-visual 70% 80% 100% 

Visual-auditory 90% 100% 100% 



Stephen was stimulated by this activity, and it may be inferred that^ 
when adequately motivated, his response to the learning of aymbols 
was unusually successfuL Visual survey tests were negative in all 
respects* ' ^ 

Acts ill Frapu'atlon of Diagnosis 

After the problem had been identifiedj the following hypotheses 
hai^'e been tentatively assumed. 

1, Reversal tendencies may be a factor. 

2* Sibling rivalry can be significant* 

3. Mental set against reading may be a cause* 

4* Premature instruction can be a^ 

5. Inadequate choice of teaching method may be significant, 

6* An inadequate seltcoiicept should be cons 

Each of these hypotheses has been evaluated iri terms of the total 
situation to determine whether each IS r material^ or conse- 

quential Hypothesis 1, reversal tendencies^ was assumed to he only 
relevant. Hypothesis 2^ sibling rivalry, was judged to be contributory 
in nature. Hypotheiis Sj mental set a hypothesis 
4^ premature instructibnii have bean accepted/ and hypothesis 8 has 
been assumed to be material and esiential to the diagnosis. Hypoth- 
esis 6, inadequate sel£>cpnceptp WAS It was 
the consensus that hypothesis 4* premature instructioni was conse- 
quential when it was discovered that formal instruction in reading 
had been pro\dded during his second year in kinder^rten and later 
continued in the first \prade. Ste^ and the use 
of one basal ^xt for two tbnsTC 

like for reading. As a result of this discovery and axplanarion it was 
assumed that premature initructipn in reading was the consequential 
factor leading directly to the effect. It was thMi predicted 
Stephen's attitude tovraird reading ^ivms Ranged so that he could 
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enjoy the learning process^ adequate progreii would be made. This 
prediction led later to verification, and the acts o£ diagnosii were 
complete. The diagnoiis could then be stated as follows. 

Stephen is a boy o£ average intelligence who has achieved at 
J low level in the language arts/ especially reading, primarily be- 
cause of a mental set against reading which has resulted from formal 
instruction befpre he had reached a sufficient dep^ee of readiness. 
Sibling rivalry can be a contributing factor, 

Su^€sted Treatment 

The staff of clinical workeri Including Miss Rose made the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

1. In order to stimulate an Interest in reading, it was suggested 
that a visual-visual-auditory approach be utilized, 

2. Sibling rivalry which has been manifest in the home should 
be reduced to a minimum. 

3. Oral reading should not be required by teacher and parents. 
It should be voluntary. 

4. The use of why md how questions should be emphasized 
in developing purposeful reading. 

5. Parents should aid Stephen only when he asks for help. 
There should be no more reading ''sessions" at home. 

6. Desired responses on the part of Stephen should be rein- 
forced by praise and commendation. 

Summary 

This paper has defined diagnosis and shown its application to 
a group of 30 second grade children and to the dinical study of a 
member of the class* It suggests that the classroom teacher can make 
and assist in formulating diagnosis at all levels. An attempt has been 
made to bring to a sharp focus the eight acts preparatory to the state- 
ment of dia^osis. 



A Diagnostic Comparison of Two Third 
Grade Reading Classes 



JOANNB R.. r^URSS 
Emory Universicy 



TWO GROUPS Of third grade pupils were selected for intensive study 
during the 1967.1968 school year. One of these groups was expert 
encing success m learning to read, and the other %vas not. The chil- 
dren were assessed on 23 variables measuring their intellectual, 
perceptual, language, and reading skills. A comparison of their per- 
tormance on these variables was made to determine what differences 
might account for their differing patterns of reading achievement 



Subjects 



le subjects in this study were children from the inner city 
area of a large metropolitan southern city. They attended an ele- 
mentary school which serves lower and lower=middle socioeconomic 
level femi lies. All of the children in the study were Negro; and the 
majority of them could he classed as educationally disadvantaged. 

Group A consisted of 15 children who were achieving s^isfac= 
torily m^readingi at the conclusion of the school year they were 
wading fr^ the Scott, Foresman reader for the fourth grade; Group 
B c^sisted or 19 children who were not achieving sadsfectorily in 
«adin|r at the conclusion of the school year they were reading 
from firat g^de level books in the Lippincott series /either the 

with different teacheri and were being instructed with different 
r«di^g methods and materials. No attempt was made to assess the 
effect of the teachers or methods upon these children's progress 
Rather, the purpose of the present study was to compam diaglostil 
callyr the two groups of children at the end of third grade ih order 
CO j3lati for thejr future instructiori in reading. 
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Instruments 

In order to describe the samples* each child^s se^, socioeconomic 
level* and chronological age were recorded. Socioeconomic level was 
estimated by the school iocial worker as either low or lower- 
middle. 

Two individual measures of intellectual functioning were ob- 
tained by the ichool psychometrist. Each child was given the Stan- 
ford-Bine t Intelligence Scale and his mental age, iq, oral expressive 
vocabulary score, and digit span score were calculated* Since the 
Binet largely assesses verbal functioning* each child was also given 
the performance scale of the Wechiler Intelligence Scale for Chil- 
dren (the wise), and his performance iq and subtest scale scores were 
calculated. The performance subcests included Picture Complecion, 
Picture Arrangement, Block Design Assembly, and Cod- 

Perceptual skills were assesied by three measurei. The Bender 
Visual Motor Gestalt Test was administered by the school psychom- 
etrist, and each child*s developmental age was calculated as an esti= 
mate of his visual-motor perception and coordination. Three sub- 
tests of the lUinois Test o£ psycholinguistic ^^A (the itpa) were 
administered. The Auditory- Vocal Automatic Test measures the 
child's oral control over standard English morphology; the Auditory- 
Vocal Association Test measures his facility with verbal analogies; 
and the Visual-Motor Sequencing Test assesses his ability to dupli- 
cate a pictorial sequence froija memory* Two subtests from the Gate^- 
MclCillop Reading Diagnostic Test were also giveni the Auditory 
Discrimination Test and the Auditory B 

Both subtests of The MetropoHtari Reading Tests were given as 
pre- and post-measures of reading achievement. The 
Test, Forwi B, was given in the fall, and the Elementary Test^ Form 
C| was given in the spring. The Reading subtest is a measure of read- 
ing comprehension, and the "Word Reading subtest is a measure of 
reading vocabulary* 

Various studies have shown all of these va to be signif- 

icantly related to reading in populatio comparable age, sex, and 

sf^toeconomic level. - 
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FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH READING DlPFICUl-XlES 

Procedure 

The reading tests were given as group tests by their respective 
classroom teachers in October and May of the school year. All other 
tests were given individually either by the school psychometrist or 
by an educational psychology graduate student trained in testing 
procedures. 

The data were analyzed in several different ways. Means and 
standard deviations were calculated by group for each variable and t 
teats were calculated between the means for Oroups A and B. In- 
tercorrelation matriGes were computed for both groups, as were 
partial correlations with the effects of Binet iq held constant. In 
addition, a sample of oral reading from each child was analyzed for 
oral reading errors and the pattern of errors in the two groups was 
compared. The .OS level of significance was used for all tests o£ 
significance. 

Results and. Discussion 

As was expected, the two groups perfomaed quite differently on 
a number of variables. 

Mean Scores on the 23 Variables 

One way of contrasting the two p-oups is to compare their 
mean scores on the 23 variables. Table 1 gives the mean and stan- 
dard deviation for each variable by group and the comparison of 
each pair of means by the * test. 

The two groups did not differ significantly in sex (both groups 
had more girls) or socioeconomic level (both groups had more chil- 
dren of lower-middle socioeconomic level). Group A had a signifr 
icantly higher mean chronological age than Group B (8 years-8 
months compared to 8 years-5 months). Group A scored higher in 
reading achievement in the fall and spring and on all the intellectual, 
perceptual, and language measures than Group B. This difference 
was significant for all the variables except the wise Performance iq. 
Wise Picture Completion, wise Block Design, wise Goding, and itpa 
Visiml-Motbr Sequencing. These latter variaW all measure aspects 
viiual^motor perception and coordinatioh. Apparently the group 
ERJC \ ^ V : 
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TABLE 1 

A DiACNosTie Comparison of Two Third Gram Reading Classes 
Means and Standard Deviations for 2S Variables In Groups A & B 



Variabh 


Group A 
Mean 


(N ^ 13) 
d. 


Croup B 
Mean 


(iV - J9) 
s, d. 


t 


Sex (1 ^ male,l ^ fufnale) 


i.eo 


031 


1.68 


0.48 


-0.486 


iEL(l ^ lower middle, a ^ low) 


1.67 


0.49 


1,63 


OJO 


0.205 


Chronological Agel 


lOfiJS 


408 


101.47 


4.82 


2.6a6» 


Binet Mental Agel 


109.17 


11J7 


90.95 


9.90 


5.041* 


BinaL iq 


] 08.47 


1S.09 


87.68 


10.45 


4.009* 


Binet Vocabulwy 


a.9S 


1.87 


6.58 


1.80 


3.701 • 


Bin^t DlgU Span 


9.13 


MS 


6,87 


2.06 


4.911* 


Binder-Ceslalti 


90.80 


16.33 


78*79 


12.84 


2,336» 


WJiG Parforniance IQ 


82.27 


8,71 


87.26 


11.53 


1,441 


wise Picture Completion 


SJ3 


2.02 


1.19 


2.07 


0,771 


wise Picture Arrangement 


fl.87 


2,07 


SM 


1.99 


2.282» 


Block Design 


8.47 


2.36 


1M 


2J9 


1.046 


wise Object Assembly 


8,47 


2J0 


6.84 


2.17 


2.052* 


wise Coding 


10.00 


L9S 


9.9S 


2.04 


0.078 


rrpA Auditory- Vocal Automatici 


105.73 


11.97 


76.11 


20.08 


5,S40«» 


ITPA Auditory- Vocal Assodationi 


97.80 


11.25 


82.11 


10.82 


4.108* 


npA Visual'Motor Sequencing). 


93.18 


14.21 


82.96 


15.10 


2.019 


Oates-McKillop Auditory 












Dlscritnination 


11.80 


1.97 


9AZ 


3,86 


2.328 • 


GateS'McKillop AurTitory Blending 


1130 


8.05 


BM 


4.80 


2.200* 


Metropolitan Reading" Falls 


4.05 


0,71 


aJ6 


0,71 


6.280* 


Metropolitan Word P,eading-rall3 


4.12 


0.96 


2.86 


0.07 


4.702* 


Mitropolitan Rflading-Spring^ 


6.13 


0J5 


3.74 


OJg 


7.408* 


Metropolitan Word Reading-Spring^ 


5.00 


0.78 


3.77 


QM 


12.040 



1 In months. 
^ Grade score, 

* I signlfirant beyond ,06 level. 



which had been successful in learning to read experienced as much 
difficulty with the visual-motor tasks as did the group which had not 
been successful in readings This is furthifir substantiated by the fact 
that Group A's wise Performance iQ score was significantly loweir 
thari its Binet iq score {t -# 8,06), while there was no diiierence be- 
tween the two iq measures in Group B. The fact that Group A scored 
significantly higher on the individual verbal iq test (the Stanford* 
Binet) probably accounted for much of the difference between these 
two poups in test performance as well as in school achievement. 
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FACIORS ASSOCIATED WITH READING DIFFICULTIES 



Another type of comparison which may be made between the 
mean scores is that of chronological age, verbal mental age, and per- 
ceptual development age within each group. For GroLip A there 
was no significant difference between the group's mean chronolog- 
ical age and verbal and mental age as measured by the Binet. How- 
ever, both their mean chronological age and verbal mental age were 
significantly higher than their mean perceptual development age, 
as measured by Gestalt test (t — SJ4 and 3.69, respectively). Tor 
' Group B there were significant differences in all three comparisons, 
with their mean chronological age being higher than their mean 
verbal mental age and their mean perceptual development age 
(t — 4,17 and 7.20), Their mean verbal mental age was also higher 
than their mean perceptual development age (t = 3.27)- Thus, for 
both gTOups their verbal skills appeared to be more mature than 
their perceptual skills, although the lo%v achieving group*s scores 
in both areas %vere substantially below what one might expect from 
their chronological age, 

Interconrelation Matricea 

The complete in tercorrelation matrices of the 23 variables for 
each of the two groups %vere obtained and correlations significandy 
different from chance at the .05 level of probability were noted. 
Correlations of .61 or greater were significant for Group A (N ^ 15) 
and those of ,46 or gTeater were significant for Group B (N = 19). 
The pattern, of sigTiifitant correlations %vithin each matrix varied 
greatly and only eight corrciations were iignificant in both gi'oups. 
These included the relationship between Binet ma and Binet iq 
(r = .88 and .90, respectively); wise Performance iq and wisc^^P^^^^ 
Arrangement (r^ . 68 and .8S)^ wisc Performance iQ and wise Ob- 
ject Assembly (r = .56 and .52) ■ ITPA Auditory-Vocal Association and 
Binet ma (r^ . 61 and .62); itpa Auditory-Vocal Association and 
Binet iQ (r = .66 and ,46)j Gates McKillop Atiditory Discrimination 
and Binet iQ (r — .52 and ,■^4); Gates-McKill op Auditory 
and ITPA ALuditory-Vocal Automatic ;(r = . 54^^^ 
spring scores on the Metropolitan Reading and Word Reading 
o Tests: (r==,. 78, and ■J9). , : A> ■ 

'^^^^ correlations indicate that the itpa Audi tory- Vocal Asso- 
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ciation and the Gates-McKillop Auditory Discrimination tests are 
measuring, in part, the same abilities as is the Binet Intelligence 
Test. 

Groiip A 

Within Group A, there were a number o£ additional significant 
relationships. 0£ particular note are the correlations of the Bender- 
Gestalt with Binet Digit Span (r = .65), wise Object Assembly 
(r = .68), and the itpa Auditory-Vocal Automatic Test (r= .64). 
The abilities which these variables seem to have in common are se- 
quencing and immediate memory. 

Both sex and socioeconomic level were significantly correlated 
with Binet iq in this group (r = — .54 and ,68, respectively). The 
males and the children assessed as lower-middle socioeconomic level 
obtained the higher icores (r = .62 and ,65), The itpa Auditory- 
Vocal Association Test and Gates-McKillop Auditory Blending were 
related to socioeconomic level with the children of lower-middle 
socioeconomic level obtaining the higher scores (r = .52 and .59). 
The correlation o£ itpa Auditory- Vocal Association with both sex 
and socioeconomic level is probably due to the significant correla- 
tion of each of these variables with Binet iq. 

Several variables %vere related to reading achievement in this 
group. They include Binet Oral Vocabulary Metropolitan Reading 
and Word Reading in the fall and in the spring and each of the four 
reading measures (r = .67, .62, and ,62, .62, respectively); wise Picture 
Completion and all of the reading variables except Word Reading- 
spring (r ^ .62, .56, and ,62)r rrPA Auditory- Vocal Automatic and 
the four reading variables (r= .58, .78, .77, and .57)^ itpa Auditory- 
Vocal Association and the two spring reading measures (r ^ .75 and 
.53) I and Gates-McKillop Auditory Blending and the two fall read- 
ing measures (r = ,62 and .61). These correlations point up the re- 
lationship between oral language , skills and reading achievement 
for those children who are making satisfactory progress in reading. 

Group B ■ ■ ■ '■■■...\' 

Group B presents quite a different pattern of significant rela- 
tionships among the variables. There were significant relationships 
between the Binet and wise scores, with Binet iq significandy related 
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to Wise Performance 1q (r ^ J4), wise Picture Anangement (r = 
,76), wise Block Design (r ^ ,59), and wise Coding (r = .59). In 
addition there were significant intenelationships among several of 
the wise subtests. The Bender-Gestalt test was related to both Dinet 
iQ and wise Performance iq (r = A7 and .64, respectively) as %vell as 
to wise Picture Arrangement (r = ,54), wise Block Design (r = .55), 
wise Coding (r ^ .66), and itpa Visual-Motor Sequencing (r = .60), 
In Group B the Bender-Gestalt Test seems to be measuring visual 
sequencing and perception, although the correlations with the two 
measures of intelligence may account for much of its relationship 
with the other variables. The Gates-McKillop Auditory Diacrimina- 
tion Test was related to wise Performance iq and wise Picture Ar- 
rangement as weil as to Binet iq (r = ,64, .68, and J4, respectively). 

The Metropolitan Reading Test-fall scores for this group 
were significantly correlated with Bineu ma and iq (r = .54 and .47), 
Bender-Gestalt (r = .47), wiic Block Design (r = Jl), and itpa 
Visual-Motor sequencing (r^ .57). Word Reading-fall was related to 
wise Picture Arrangement (r ^ .46). Only wise Picture Arrange- 
ment was si^ificantly correlated with sprint reading achievement 
(r^,6S). 

In Group B, the group experiencing difficulty in mastering 
reading, the variables significantly related to reading are primarily 
visual-motor perception and sequencing variables, rather than oral 
language variables. 

Groups A and B Contrasted 

Inspection ol the two intercorrelation matrices for these groups 
shows that the pattern of significant interrelationships, as well as 
the variables significantly related to reading achievement, are quite 
different. For those children who are experiencing success in read- 
ing. Group A, Binet Oral Vocabulary is more relevant than Binet 
or wise Performance iQ* For Group B, however, bverall iq as well as 
the wise subtest scores and the Bender-Gestalt test w^ to 
reading. This difference seems to have some significance for teaching 
reading. The children in Group B have not mastered the decoding 
aspect of reading. Therefore, visual perception, visual-inotor co- 
ordination, ^nd scqutncing skills are extremely important to their 
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Par^m/ Correlations 

As was mentioned earlier nT-^n^ a 
higher mean score on Binet t^L„T/r' ^"^'"X^^ ^ significantly 
was noted in the Le"n lo !Lr. u ^° ^"'^'^ difference 

ever In addWnn ^ '^'"'^ Performance Test. how= 

variab e" in Gro"'p A" a„d\>h -"«'-tecl with five 

these reasons " was deSded . °''*'"P 

matrices for «ch :rtht "tl ;=^r^^^ 

The variables which «m h T* -c '^^ constant, 
groups are the ™ c PerfoS"ncf,o'^d relationships for both 
(r~ dfi B„j fifi ^-ertormance iq and wise Picture Arraneement 

ships between Xc pJf'^ ''"P^^i^e'y). The relation- 

^ as bre"e„"Sa«s^S:;«^^^^^^^^ .^-^l^. - 

Within Group A, wise Picture GomDletlnn U sh'Tt - £ 
relate/tlTf^^^^^^^^^^ 

L rSa^^nsh p^S^^^^^ independent of 

Who are succeeding ^ ^.^^^^^^Z::^ '"^ f 

.74 and .53).^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

general, there is stiir a plsitivecorreladon W^^^^^^^^^^^ " 
succeeding in reading. " ^ ^ of children who are 
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FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH READINO DIFFICULTI^ 



In Group B, only two of the correlations with reading measures 
hold up with the effects of Binet iq removed. There is still a signif- 
icant correlation between Metropolitan Reading-fall and itpa Vis- 
ual=Motor Sequencing (r = .43) and between Word Reading-spring 
and wise Picture Arrangement (r = .51). In both of these instances 
it is a rejationship between a visual sequencing variable and reading 
that remains. 

The partial correlation matrices indicate that there is still a 
difference in the patterns of relationships among these variables in 
the two groups. - For those children who are succeeding in reading, 
oral language skills are most highly related to reading achievement 
with the effects of verbal iQ removed. However, for those children 
who have not mastered the beginning steps of reading, it is visual- 
motor sequencing skills which are most highly related to reading 
achievement in the absence of the effect of verbal intelligence. 

Oral Reading Errors 

One other comparison which was made between these two 
groups of children was an analysis of a sample of their oral reading 
errors. Each child was asked to read orally a passage of approx- 
imately 100 words from the reader in which he was being instructed. 
His reading was taped and his errors coded, independently, by two 
eKperienced reading teachers. Several categories of errors wew* noted: 
self-corrections— when the child made an error and then spdntane- 
ously corrected it (for example, when he read a;% for where WLnd 
then changed to where) \ substitutions— when he substitu ted a dif- 
ferent word for the one written (for example, stir for jie^r); omis- 
sions— when he skipped a word (for example, if went for then it 
lyenf)' additions— when he added an extra word or words (for ex- 
ample, the big sled ioT the sled)\ and dialect errors—when a child 
"translated" the sentence into his own dialect (for example, Aor dog 
for hot dogs). 

Group B made many more oral reading errors than d^^^ 
A, even though the passage which they read was from the read ing 
book being used to instruct them. The percentage of errors in each 
category was noted for Grpups A and B and some comparisons were 
made. Each group had more substitution eirqrs than any other cat- 
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egory (53 percent and 55 percent, respectively). They also had about 
the same percent of self-corrections (15 percent and 12 percent). 
However, Group A had many fewer omissions than Group B (12 
percent compared to 29 percent). This is probably because many of 
the children in Group B tended to skip words which they did not 
knb%v. Group A had more additions (10 percent compared to 3 per- 
cent) and more dialect errors (5 percent compared to 1 percent) than 
did Group B. The higher percent of dialect errors in Group A may 
indicate better comprehension oh their part. That is, they were 
reading, understanding, and '* translating" the passage into their 
own oral dialect* 

Summary of Results 

The diagnoitic comparison of the two classes of third ^ade 
children from an inner=city school was made using 23 measures 
assessing their demograpliic characteristics and their intellectual, 
perceptual, language, and reading skills. Group A is experiencing 
success in reading and they achieved significantly higher mean 
scores on 16 o£ the 20 skill variables than Group B, which is not 
experiencing success in learning to read. Particulai*ly interesting 
is the finding that there was a significant diffeience between the 
two groups* Binet iQ scores, but not between their wise Perfor- 
mance iQ scores. 

Intercorrelation matrices and partial correlation matrices with 
the effects of the Binet iQ removed were computed. Quite different 
patterns of correlations were obtained. For Group A, oral language 
variables were significantly related to reading achievement, while 
for Group B, visual perceptual and sequencing variables were sig- 
nificantly related to reading achievement. This difference must t e 
considered in light of the level of functioning in reading of these 
two groups. Group A has mastered the decoding phase of reading 
and is involved in using more complex vocabulary and comprehen- 
sion skills. Group B, however, has not mastered decoding and is 
more involved in using perceptual and sequencirig sfcills. 

An analysis was also made of the two groups' oral reading er- 
rors. Similar patterns of oral reading errors were found with two 
exceptions— Group A had more dialect errors and Group B had 
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more omisfions, probably due to their lower level o£ proficiency in 
reading. 

This comparison of the two groups of children highlights the 
fact that, while one group is succeeding and the other is not, there 
are many other differences between the two groups which must be 
considered i£ one is going to engage in effective individualized, di- 
agnostic instruction with them. 

Implicationi 

The purpose of doing this study was to provide some informa- 
tion concerning the strengths and weaknesses of these two groups 
of children and to plan appropriate instructional procedures for 
them for the following school year. One of the major findings was 
the significantly higher mean intelligence test score on the Stanford- 
Binet Test for Group A. This probably accounts for much of their 
superior success in reading. The interaction of these children's in- 
nate potential with their environment and past experiences has 
been such that they now have more of an aptitude for learning. 
This has led them to experience more success in school, giving 
them more confidence and motivation concerning school related 
activities. The important question which follows is what can be 
done to help the type of children in Group B achieve success in 
reading. One possibility is to provide earlier intervention in their 
lives with specific, -highly structured perceptual and language activ- 
ities. It would seem that perce^nual training, both visual and audi- 
tory, with an emphasis on sequencing and immediate memory span 
would be especially valuable. The children who are weakest in this 
area appear to be the same children jv the most diffi- 

culty mastering the decoding phase of reading. 

Further investi^tion needs to be undertaken to ascertain the 
reaaon for the si^ificant difference between the mean verbal in- 
telligence score (Blnet Test) and the mean wise Performance iq 
score for Group A. Is this a function of test bias or are their per- 
formance skills (largely yisual-motor perceptuai and sequencirig) 
really significantly less mature than their language skills? If the lat- 
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ter is true, why? Is there something in their early environment 
which hinders development ol these skills? Xhese questions should 
be investigated. 

Other relevant questions related to the past history of these two 
groups: were they equal on readiness measures at Grade 1 when 
they were introduced to reading? If not, could something in the way 
of compensatory activities have been done for Group B before they 
were introduced to reading in order to increase their chances for 
success? The two groups have been instructed by different teachers, 
and by somewhat different materials and methods. Would one 
method have been preferable for some of the children? Could this 
have been ascertained earlier? 

For this particular group of children (Group B) who are cur- 
rentiy in the fourth grade, remedial reading instruction concen- 
trating on each individual child's weaknesses seemed essential. 
Although many of them have intelligence test scores below the na- 
tional average for their chronological age, none of them is men- 
tally retarded but most are not reading on the level predicted by 
their scores. Instruction designed to improve their visual sequenc- 
ing skills and their oral language skills (expressive vocabulary 
and morphology in particular) has been prescribed. The classroom 
teacher has used activities and materials designed to accomplish 
these aims. In addition to their regular classroom reading instruc- 
tion, several of the children are receiving individual instruction 
with volunteer reading tutors two or thTee days per week. The re- 
mainder of Group B is being instructed in small groups of five to 
six childreii each by the corrective reading teacher in the school. 
She sees the children three times per week and has concentrated 
particularly on phonics skills, basic sight vocabulary, and large 
amounts of reading from high interest— low vocabulary books. All 
of these children appear to have made growth in reading, although 
the standardized tests will not be given until later, so no gain scores 
can be reported at this time. The children in Group A have been 
instructed by their claisroom teacher, who has emphasized vocab- 
ulary and comprehensibn skills. They have completed the fourth 
grade reader and are nearly through with Wide Horizons , Book 4, 
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This book has been challengini and interisting for thein and has 
provided an opportunity for their teacher to combine instruction 
in reading and written lanpap skills, 

The diapostic compafiion undertaken in this studf was sue- 
cesifiil in that it uncovered many basic differences between the 
two groups of childreiMhoie iiicceeding in reading and those not 
succeeding. Hopefully, the diapoiticallf based instructional proce- 
dures used with the two groups have been beneficial 
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specific Reading Disabilities of Disadvantaged 

Children 

Emma E, Plattor 

University of Calory 
AND 

Ellsworth S. Woestehoff 

University c£ Rocheitor 

AMONG TH'^* MOST PRESSING CONCERNS in the education of disadvan= 
taged children are those learnings which fall in the general area of 
language development* From the atand point of specific claisroom 
instruction, reading is generally regarded as being most singularly 
crucial. 

Purpoie of the Study 

The emphaiii upon the individual nature of learning has ex- 
tended the concept of diagnosis from clinical concern for children 
with ^specific instructional disabilities to the general area of class- 
room learnings. Unfortunately, the label "disadvantaged," which 
has been adopted to describe an accumulation of varied character- 
istics, is too freely used to identify individual who may in fact 
possess only a limited number of these characteristics. Thus, in- 
dividuals or groups manifesting only the most obvious learning be- 
haviors attributed to the "disadvantaged" are frequently considered 
to have all possible characteristics of this nature* 

Through the same illogical reasoning, individuals or groups^ 
which have developed a given level of competence in terms of gen- 
eral reading achievement are frequently considered'to have reached 
equivalent levels of growth in all aspecti of reading skill develop- 
ment. In addition to being inconsistent with research findings, this 
iSi of course, incompatible with a diapiostic approach to the teach- 
ingJearning situation. 

55... . 
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FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH I^ADING DIFFICULTIES 



In an attempt to clarify at least one aspect of the larger prob- 
lem, a study was designed to identify specific reading skill devel- 
opment among children generally described as disadvantaged. 

The population for this study consisted of 1,057 children in 
^ades three through six in two elementary schools in New Orleans 
(I). During the month of October 1966,, each subject was given 
an appropriate level of the Reading Subtest of the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test (mat) and the Silent Reading Diagnostic Tests 
(srdt) by Bond, Clymer, and Hoyt, as well as the California Test 
of Mental Maturity (ctmm). Long Form. Since each of these is in- 
tended for group administration, the subjects were tested in intact 
classroom groups* 

The California Test of Mental Maturity is designed to deter- 
mine the rate and scope of mental development of five factors^ 
logical reasoning, verbal concepts, spatial relationships, numerical 
reasoning, and memory. Within these factors, the test units are 
^ouped into two sections. Language and Non-Language. The 
Reading Subtest of the Metropolitan Achievement Test provides 
a measure of general ability in reading comprehension, while the 
Silent Reading DiFffnostic Tests are designed to evaluate specific 
areas of word recognition. The srdt provides infomiation concern- 
ing the location within a word where the child teiids to make er- 
rors in silent reading, as well as measures of ability to recognize 
words in isolation and in context, to locate root words and other 
word elements, to syllabify, and to s>Tithesize words. In addition, 
knowledge of word elements, beginning sounds, rh>TOing sounds, 
and letter aoundi are also evaluated. 



Analysis of Data 

Gomputer histo^m analyses of the raw score data obtained 
from this testing were made by class and grade level for each school 
and for the combined schopls (5). This type of analysis was selected 
because it provided a methodology for the visual, as well as statis- 
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tical, examination of 1) score distribiitioni; 2) means, quartiles, and 
ranges; 8) comparisons among classes at a given grade level; and 4) 
individual pupil disabilities and strengths. It was therefora useful 
to the project teachers as well as to the investigators. For piirpose 
of analysis^ data obtained from the eleven subtests %vhich comprise 
the SRDT %vera coinbined into the five diagnostic categories suggested 
in the test manuah Recognition Pattern (Words in Isolation, Words 
in Context); Orientation (Reversible Words in Contexc); Visual 
Analysis (Locating Elements^ Syllabication, Locating Root Words); 
Phonetic Knowledge (Word Elements^ Beginning Sounds> Rhyming 
Sounds, Letter Sounds); and W^ord Synthesis* (Due to limitations 
of space, the computer histograms are not included here* Sample 
copies may be obtained from the authors upon request.) 

These data were then considered in terms of the percentage o£ 
pupils in each grade scoring at or above grade placement level on 
the SRDT. Reading expectancy levels based on iQ's obtained through 
the administration of the ctmm were computed for each grade 
group (S). From these data, the percentages of expectancy level 
achievement were computed for mean grade scores on the Reading 
Subtest of the mat and the five subtest categories of the srdt. 

Findings 

Data presented in Table 1 show that Visual Analysis skills 
tended to develop at a rate consistent with relatively normal growth 
for these pupils. However, development in all other areas almost 
consistently decelerated^ as indicated by the succeed ingly small er 
percentages of children who met the grade level criteria for reading 
achievement* 

As shown in Table 2, the mean grade equivalent score ob- 
tained on the Reading Subtest of the mat at each grade level was 
not only lower than the chronological grade equivalent score but 
also lower than the reading expectancy leveL 

While pupils it the third grade level were not generany re- 
tarded in any silent Teading skillj Table S i extent to 
which disabilities in specific diagnostic categories became increas- 
ingly severe at succeeding ^ade levels. The single exception in- 
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FACrORS ASSOCIATED WITH READING DIFFICULTIES 



TABLE 1 



Percentages of Pupils Scoring At or Above Grade Level Norms 
ON Silent Reading Diagnostic Tests (srdt) 



Grade 



(shot) 


in 


IV 


V 


VI 


Recogniiion Paiiem 
(Tests 1 and 2) 


m 


51 


20 


OS 


Orientation 
(Tesi S) 


35 


26 


27 


21 


Visual Analyiis 
(Tejis 4, S, 6) 


47 


87 


43 


44 


Phonetic Knowledge 
(Tests 7, 8, 9, 10) 


24 


09 


10 


04 


Word Synihesis 
(Test 11) 


60 


17 


07 


OS 



TABLE 2 

ExpECTANav I^viLs, Mean Reading Subtest Scores (mat). 
Percentages of Exfegtancy Level Achieved 







M&an Gradg 










Equivalent 


Percentage 


.i 






Reading Subtest 


of Expectancy 




Grade 


Expectancy* 


(mat) 


Level Achieved 




III 


2.8 


2J 


89 




IV 


3.6 


3,1 


80 


■s 


V 


4.3 


8.5 


81 




VI 


BA 


4,4 


SO 





Baled on Forinulai (Years in School K iq) + LO. 



volved those skills concerned with the abiUty to use visual ap- 
proaches to word recognition (Visual Analysis), 

In the general area of word recognition techniques* the great- 
est strengths were found in the area of visual analysis* and the most 
severe disabilities were found in the area of phonetic knowledge* 
It would also appear that those visual analysis skills which were 
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TABLE 3 

P£RCENTA0ES OF EXPECTANCY LEVELS ACHIEVED 

ON Subtest Categories (aRDT) 



Subiest Category Grade 



(srdt) 


/// 


IV 


V 


VI 


Recof ni lion Pattern 
(Tests 1, 2) 


100 


92 


77 


68 


Orientation 
(Tesrs 3) 


100 


86 


74 


68 


Visual Analysis 
(Tests 4, 5, 6) 


104 


100 


98 


93 


Phonetic Knowledge 
(Tests 7, 8, 9, 10) 


93 


80 


81 


74 


Word Synthesis 
(Test 11) 


110 


92 


83 


74 



^quired were not sufficient for effective word recognition, word 
synthesis, or comprehension. s . 

_^ From ^ these findinp, it is clear that disadvantaged children 
wnh restricted levels of competence are not necessarily retarded 
m all areas of reading skill development. In fact, they frequently 
posses specific .crengths in reading skills. It is equal^ cl^r thai 
specific diagnostic information must be obtained if appropriate in- 
^ructional strategies and effective remedial prescription are co be 
developed f-jr children classified as disadvantaged. 

NOTliS 

I. New Orieans Educadon Improve^^^ provided the .at 

^-J^l ^his research. This project, funded by the Ford Foundaflon was 
estabhshed as a^ompact of sehook and colleges to imp rave the edu^n^l 
d^^vantaged chHdren in two Intact elementary scho^^ 

^ora served « consultants t^^ time during wh^^e 

research reported in this paper was conducted. * M tne 

2. The New Oriels Education Improvement Project began its first operational 

directed to the collection of base line data concerning pupil demographic. 
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aptitudej and general achievamant variablas. StaEiiLical analyaas of these dnta 
raveakri that the pupil populations of the two mm schools were drawn 
bom a ,homog€noous economicj iociali and ethnic population and that theie 
pupil populations were equally homogeneous in terms of aeademic per^ 
formance. No significant dirierencea were found between the means of tlie 
two ichool populations in any variable teited. 

S. Expectancy levels were computed baied on the formula: Yean in icliool 
^ !Q + liOj ai siiggiited by Guy Bond and Miles Tinker in RMding 
Difficultwh^hm Diaffiom mi Cormtm New York: AppletonCenLury- 
Crofti, 1957, f 8. 



Factors Related to Reading of Children 



Referred to a Universitj^ Reading 

Clinic ■ , -^ ■■; 

Byron Callaway 
University of Georgia: 

THE READING CLINIC of the University o£ GsoTgia accepts any child 
from the state of Georgia for diagnbstic evaluation. A few children 
outside of Georgia are also referred. In general, a child is referred 
by a school system because school personnel believe that the child 
is disabled in reading. The referral may be initiated by parents, 
family service groupSi or others; however, cooperation between the 
school and the clinic is an essential aspect of the evaluation. 

This study is an attempt to analyze more carefully the results 
of some of the evaluative materials used by the Clinic, It correlates 
results from the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scales the Peabody ^ P 
ture yocabulary Test, and an Inte 

The population in this study consisted^^ p^ 177 children, 136 
boys arid 41 girls, from grades three, four, five, six, and seven. There 
were 45 third graders, 87 bpys and 8 girls; 48 fourth graders, 3 r boys 
and 1 2 girls' 20 fifth graders, 19 boys and 1 girl; 32 sixth graders, 21 
boys and 1 1 girls* and 37 seventh graders, 28 boys and 9 girls. 

Population was diversifled, representihg large 
small cities, small towns, and rural areas. Children were from 
homes that ranged from very culturally deprived areas to those 

of wealth, \/ry^ . -^vr ^Vj;';:.'-.:;; .^.v ■ ^:^vr^,_r-r. [ • : , ^ z-:, 

. These children, as children referred to most clinics,^^^^^^ as 
a group, average on Intelligence, On the Stanford-Binet the total 
^oup had an average IQ of 98 with a S.d, of 15, and with the Pea- 
body Picture Vocabulary Test they had an average of 99 with a s.d. 
bl 16. Males ayeragcd 99 with a^^^s^^^^^ 

a S.D. of 16 on the Peabody, Females averag 98 with a s.d, of 14 on 
the Binet, 93 With o£: 1? on the Peabody. , 
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- FACTORS ASIOClA-niD WITH RlADINC DIFFICULTIES 

There were no great variances from grade to grade. Average 
iQ'i on the Binet ranged from 101 in grade three to 93 in grade 
seven, and on the Peabody iq's ranged from 103 in grade three to 
94 m grade five. Broken down by grades and sex, scores ranged 
from 107 for grade three females to 87 for grade seven females on 
the Bmet; and from 1 05 for grade three males to 87 for grade seven 
females. As smaller groups were examined there were some discrep- 
ancies, e.g. 1 1 points between the Binet (highest) and Peabody for 
grade three females. 

On the Stanford=Bin€t these children ranged in intelligence 
quotients from 61 to 138, and on the ppvt from 60 to 167. 

'I'here are schools and individual teachers who use the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test as a rapid method for initial evaluation of 
intelligence. Others use it as a supplementary measure for older 
children with low reading skills wh^ by one 

of frequently used group intelligence teits. 

Our concern is the accuracy of this measure, Are 
ing dependence on an instrument that is inaccurate for this group? 
All children tested by the clinic in p-^ through seven in- 

^^^io had been administered the Stariford-jBinet InteHigence 
Scale,; Third Edition, the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, and an 
Informal Reading Inventory, were inciuded in the study. 

First, the correlation of the Binet and the Peabody were ex- 
amined. These correl a tions were iriade for t^ group; for total 
boys, for total girls, for each grade, and for boyi and girls at each 
grade.-IeveL--;^;: ■l^v;-.;-^^^^^^^^^ ,^: 

For these groups ot disabled, readers t 
specific information. The correla between the Stanford-Biriet 
Intelligence Scales and PPVT was significant at the one percent level 
for the total group of 177 disabled readers, for all boys, for all girls 
for all grades, for boys at all grades, and for girls in grades six and 
sevp. The correlations for girls in g^^ 

"^ficant at the five percent leyel;^^!^ only one 

girl, therefore there were no correlations- in this categ^^ 

The eiinic is concerned with individuals, therefo 
relations may be misleading. Further analysis of the data was made 
to determine if individuals diifered^ fr^ 
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children had higher Peabody scores than Binet scores. The Everage 
difference ivas slightly over 11 points. The range o£ difference was 
1 to 69, one in the sixties, and two in the thirties. Broken down,- 
52 were one to ten higher, 26 were eleven to twenty higher, and 
14 were twenty or more points higher than the Binet, 

Seventy-nine of these children scored higher on the Binet than 
on the PPVT, The average difference of those scoring higher on the 
Binet was slightly less than ten points. There were 44 children scor- 
ing one to ten points higher, 27 scoring eleven to twenty points 
higher, and S scoring twenty.one or more points higher than the 
PPVT. The difference in scores ranged from 1 to 30. Six children 
scored the same on the two tests. 

To examine the data further, the Stanford-Binet and ppvt 
were correlated with reading disability. 

The reading level was determined by several measures, - The 
part related to this study was measured by an Informal Reading 
Inventory, The inventory is based on a series of basal readers us- 
ing 200-300 words for silent reading and approximately the same 
amount for oral reading at each level. Success or passing is deter- 
mined by 75 percent comprehension in silent rea per- 
cent accuracy in oral reading, ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ' 

Reading disability was determined by the difference be 
the iRi and grade level plus bhe-half year,: In this phase of the study 
intelligence was not cdriiidered in determining reading disability. 
This limitation is recognized, but iQ measures indicated that it 
would approximately average out. In a later study an attempt will 
be made to determine if intelligence modifies t 

Correlations were run to determine whether there was greater 
significance between the Stanford-Binet and reading disability or 
this PPVT and diiabiiity. As anticipated, congelations w ne^tive. 

In general, the Stanford-Binet had greate^^^^^^^^^ 
the PPVT, As in the other parts o£ this study, larger 
to have greater significance. ^ ^ ' ' 

Significance was at the one percent level with both tests for 
the total grbupi 177 children, and for the ma^ 

eflicient of coirelation, however, for the Binet WM much higher 
than for the PPVT, The coirelation . for fem^^ 

ERIC" ^ .r?"^"'^^''--^''"^^ 
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TABLE 1 

Comparison of the Stanfor&Binct and the Peabodv 
PiGTURE Vqoabulary Test 













PPVT 


Group 


N 


- T ' 


X 


SD 


X 


sn 




177 


.62483* 


97.7261 


14.7736 


98.8516 


15.9010 


Grade 8 


45 


,531 30» 


100.7333 


13.2620 


103.2444 


14.4146 


Grade 4 


43 


.B7606* 


100J48B 


15.0695 


102.02SS 


20.1683 


Grade 5 


20 


.88746* 


94,8500 


16.9962 


93!9B00 


1 6,3690 


Grade 6 


82 


.6 1 049* 


96.2813 


12.680S 


95.4375 


18.7182 


Grade 7 


37 


.67006* 


92.7568 


15.9903 


96.4865 


19.4217 


All MbIbb 


136 


,60946* 


99.1965 


14.6024 


100,7205 


15,4244 


All Femalas 


41 


.61 424 • 


93.1757 


i 4.4638 


93.0676 


16.0644 


Male 3 


37 


.58430 • 


99.3514 


12.4860 


104,6767 


13.6810 


Famala 3 


8. 


.69618** 


107.1250 


15.7157 


96.6250 


16.8093 


Male 4 


31 


,56435» 


102.9038 


15,4647 


103,1290 


17,5361 


Faiaale 4 


12 


.68801 




12.2038 


99,1667 


26.4672 


Male 5 


19 


.84106* 


94.2105 : 


17.2130 


93,7868 


16.7890 


Female 5 






ONLY 


1 FEMALE 




Male 6 


21 


.591 11* 


96.0000 . 


10^^074 


94.9048 


14.5186 


Female 6 . 


11 


.69413* 


; 96,8182 ^ ^ 


16.2693 


96,4645 


12.6520 


Male 7 


28 


.63683 




17.1612 


99.5357 ^ 


I8.687B 


I^male 7 


9 


.81571* 


86.G6G7 


10.0747 


^87.0000 


19.6214 


^ Sigrilfigant 


at the 1 percent level* 










f ^ Significoiit the 5 ] 


perwnt level. 










significant 


at the 


five percen 


t leveli but 


there 


was no si^ 


riificance 


with the FPvr at 


thcvfive percent level. 









The children, as m were grouped 

by grades and sex to determine the relationships with these specific 
groups/ Sipiificancc was measu^ Stanford-Binet, the 

PPVT, and ;the Iri£orattal R 

Correlations with the ^fotal g^ 
and with grade three girls, were not significant. When the Binet 
was correlated with the iRi, sign 

with the total group of grades four, fivcj six, and seven and with 
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TABLE 2 

CoRRELA'nONi OjF TIffi StANFORD-BINET AND THE PPVT 
WITH THE InFORMAI. READING INVENTORY 







Binet & IRI 


Peabody ^ IRI 


Group 


N 




r 


All 


111 










• iU/ 


1 OK 


Grade 4 




40Q* 


«4r # KM 


Grade 5 


20 


>621« 


,598* 










Grade 7 ' 


37 


.611» 




All \Tales 




ARK* 




All Females 


41 


.248 


,213 


Male 3 


87 


.173 


.209 


Female $ 


8 


.027 


.015 


Mala 4 


31 


.565* 


.51 1 • 


Famala 4 


12 


■■. ^.-J•fiil^■.■;• " 


.167 


Mali 5 


19 


.609* 


,61 9* 


Famala 5 




ONLY 1 FEMALE 




Male 6 


21 


::'jv\.-: . ■ ,376^ ■ 


.081 


Famala 6 




^ ^ .678** 


.541 


Male 7 






.890 


Ffemale 7 


C9^ : 




Mi 


* Signifleaiit at the I percent leveL 






* * Significant at the 5 percent leveL 






males in grades fouiv 


fiveV and 


seven, Gorrelations /v 


srere significant 


with grade six femalei 


1 at the fl 


Lve percent leveL 





; In sub grdu^^^^ 
nificaht: at the one percent level with the total grade five, and with 
males of grades four and five. Significance at the five percent level 
w&s found with the total of grades four and seveni and with grade 
seven males. ^ -''r^'y^-^: ^ , ; ; . ^ 

With a total of seventeen different p-oups, when reading dis- 
ability was correlated with the Stahford-Binet, nine groups were 
significant at the one percent leveli two groupp were sipiiflcant at the 
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five percent level, and with six groups there was no significance. 
Wicli the PPVT only five groups ihowed significance at the one per- 
cent level, three at the five percent level, and %vith nine groups there 

was no significance at these levels. With individuals there was even 
greater variation. 

Summary 

For the group of children, grades three through seven, referred 
to the University of Georgia Reading Clinic, the ppvt con elates 
closely with the Binet. In geneTal, with larger grpups, significance 
was high. However, with small groups and with individuals there 
was a wide variation: With individuals disabled in reading, the ppvt 
should be used with discrimination in evaluating ^^i^^ 
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Infomial Reading Testing: Historical Review 
and Review of the ResearGh 

H. O. Beldin 

■ Western Washington State College 

DURING THE SECOND AND THmD DECADES of this 

ized tee t was in its heyday. B the late teens and early 

twenties sensed some inadequacies of the standardized tests; there 
were not enough of theni to relate properly to every sc curric- 
ulum and there were not enough tests with equivalent forms to 
ineasure short term changes in achievem^ Gray (J), 

writing in 1920, was one of the earlier writers who commented 
on the values of informal reading 

It should be noted that reading probi ems were viewed differ- 
ently in 1020 than they are tbda)^ Many writers held the view that 
faulty reading performance was based t^^ 

faul ty or ppor eye movements^ The relatib was cohsidered to 

be causative; children read below whactmight be eKpected of thern 
because their eyes did not move cbrrectly. Poor eye movements 
were seen as a problem because they effecte^d 

and this was considered by some to b^^ important factor 

of total reading perfprmarice concern with rate of 

comprehension determined the pbseryatipns made by an examiner 
during the administration of a reading test. While the ^literature 
contained some discussions of other types of ^^^^r^^ and 
their treatment^ the rnajorjfo and their 

;-v-- improvement. ^^.'V^/^' :^^ y ■ -r::-- ^ 

^ A^^^ thinking 
and experience in- the analysis loC/t^ 

ature showed that they were moving in the directiori of a more de- 
tailed analysis. The third chapter of a bobk by Clarence Ti^ma^^ 
Gray (2^57*58) jprovided some interesting data on the results of 
' ■ ■■■reading' tests* ^ ^ '''■:^y '"[-y^-'} ■ ■ - --'^ \ ^ ' . 
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Errors in Oral Readings Such tests as Gray's and Price's 
make it possible to study in detail tlie errors which children 
make in oral reading. Such a study has been mada^ 
This indicates clearly that gross misproniinGiation is tlie most 
common arror for the first grade, while substitutions are next 
in order* 

In the second grade, snbstitution is tlie most characteristic 
form of errors. McLeod is of the opinion that this change in 
the type of error may be due to a change of method in the 
reading used by the first and second grade children. The change 
depends upon a shifting of attention from the individual %yord 
to groups of words. A second suggestion^ 

is that at this stagCj as well as in the third and fourth gradeSj 
the pupil has a limited knowledge of a large number of words/ 
but that this knowledge is not sufficiently Intimate for him to 
be certain of his recognition, ^ 

In the third and fourth gradesi minor mispronunciations 
assume second rank. This type of error, according to the au- 
thori occurs more of ten tliari gross mispronuriciations; because 
the child is begirining to li^ 
this ability makes h^ 

The table showsj fur siXj seyfln, 

and eight the relative firequency of the various types of eirors 

■ ;V'^\is- much ^ the "same/:"- ^ - .-^-- -^ .\ . ' ^a.^ 

Harry Grove ^ W a book in 1923 en- 

titled The Teaching of Readirig. In ^^^^ 
example of testing which teachers mi^^ 

In pctober p^ 

silent=reading rate of each iridivid Five oral and five silent 
trials were mWe^^ 

sures of reading rate. The pupils were then asked to read as v 
much as possible in a minute m any mistakes. 

W^ith but one exception readers made fewer, mistakes* 

: Comprehension was tested informally* Rapidity and com^^ 

■ hension seemed to^ i ^^^A^^^^^^ ; ; j 

- : W faced with 

the problem^^ organizing a class^ 
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Upon taking charge of the instruction in reeding oi a 
grade or g^roup of grades^ the teacher should proceed imme-^ 
dJately to the task of determining the standing of each pupil 
in the subject. The teacher should know first of all how well 
each pupir can rand oraUy and how well silently. The re 
periods of the first week of school may very well be spent in 
giving tests in the two kinds of reading, though the pupils do 
not need to be made Rware of the fact thai rhey are being 
"teated*" The work of testing may proceed ^sTollowsr 

In oral readingi For the pupils of each g^^ade choose three 
paragraphs for oral reading— one from tlieir reader of two years 
ago, one from last year's reader, and one from their reader of 
tliig year. The first paragraph^^^ the second^ 

easy; and the third, of average difficulty^ Test the pupils indi* 
vidually in a quiet place where they will be free from distrac- 
tion and where the remainder of t 

not hear the reading; When everything is in readiness show the 
first paragraph to the piipil and sayr " to read 

this paragraph for me* If you should find some hard ^ w read 
them as best yoii can without help and continue r^ Begin 
when I say *Begi^/^^ Hand him the book and say -Begin/* 
W has finished show him the ^^^i^ 

so on; Keep a recorci of th^ 
Md ! of the number arid ki^^ 

Wheat also provided guidelines 
performance* %Vheat's book from a 1919 book 

by M/B61enius (^/^ 

A great range of individual variation at the end ^^^^ 
year would be a sign of Inefficient teaching,- because it wouM 
show that the teacher did not corr in the 

class/ At the beginning of the year^^ 
dlaghdse the weaknesses of the class* 

; A test shows who needs t^ 
its drill forya definite purpose.^ the start- 

dard there 4s no reason for requirlhg 
die titrie should be Jpu 

Concehtrate on the ones Who n^ show 
you which pupils need^t fpr speed and which need trains . 

ing in^afeping the content (or ldea0j because ^ 
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cial readeis. If a child reads fast at the sacrifice of ideas, he 
must be -siowed up" and by questioning be taught to get the 
ideas. _ 

The following standards for silent reading are suggested: 





Rate 


Content 


Grade 4 
Crada 5 
Grade 6 
Grade 7 
Grada 8 


160 words a minute 
180 words a minute 
220 worda a minute 
250 words a minuce 
280 words a minute 


50 percent of the 
ideas in a 400AVDrd 
passage 



the effect of 
crease range 



The Bolenius publication is of special interest for two reasons' 
it provides some criteria agairist which to jildge a child's reading 
performance, and it reflects the discuision^^c the time about 

good teaching^whether it tended to increase or de- 
achievemerit within a given classroom. That same 
year, 1919, Zirbes (5) indicated that she had just become convinced 
the effect of teaching " was to increase the range of reading 
levement f^r children receivin^^ same instructidn. ^ " ^ 
In the following decad a half there was a dearth of sig 
It publications related to the IRI. P 
period of contemplation by the leaders in the field of reading. Cer- 
' tainly they: were very much- aware^^o^^^^^ of an informal 

wading test, biat they^^ 

• to experiment and develop guidelines^ 
to study the data it proyid^^ 
within which a reading per/ 

bits and pieces of the puzzle were provided by many people; some 
long remembered for their; virtually 

■ \ ioTff^Um^:^:; '-^i ■ 

The NssE fl4th Yearbbok^ t^ B%fioj^j con- 

tained a chapter by Marion Monroe (6) on the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of reading disabilities, but it did not gi 

■ -;to.;informaf- testSv':>-:j ■ :• , ., ^ . '\':r:^" y-^^ 
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three sections of a lengthy article, "Improving the Ability to Read/' 
He used data collected through use of the Thorndike 10,000 Word 
List as applied to a discusiidn of readability of mipplementary read- 
ing materials. Thorndike said, 

, , * Many of the booki are too hard in respect to vocabulary* 
These pupils will meet two or three words per page that ba file 
them^ They are not able to make a satisfactory guess from the 
contextr and must use a dictionary or glossary* or dictionary 
and glossary^ or suffer fruitration* The reading is then work 
rather than play* At the beginning of Grade 4/ the mere me- 
chanics of reading words ivhieh they know as eounds is for 
them almost hard enough to prevent enjoyments Two or three 
frustrations per page from unintelligible words may make the 
difference between enjoyment and diicomfortp 

In a further discussion of factora associated with a child's abil- 
ity to read a book independently^ Thorndike (5;229-2S0) said* 

* i * The vocabulary load is the chief force opposing compre- 
hension. We must know what it is in order to make good use 
of a book in helping pupils to read, 

A second desideratum is that ^^^w 
shouid occur only rarely* A reasbnable standard is not over 1 
in ZOO. : 

Thorndike's work and his conclusions of ways to eKpose chiU 
dreri to more new vocabular^=he was suggesting wid^^^^r Is 
better than use of basaL readers-— led to suggestions which could 
be converted into criteria for judging the adequacy of a child's 
reading performance* 

In 1936 Arthur I, Gates (P) published T^e^^^^ J 
Reading. In this book Gates frequently use^ the phrase "educa^ 
tibhal inventory/- though he WM^^^^ the us^ of informal 

tests. Gates suggested tha^^^^^ in- 
elude word recognition, sentence reading, silent paragraph reading, 
oral reading, techniques of reading context, and techniques of work- 
ing oil t rec^pi I tion and prori uncia t ion of iso 1 a ted words, H e a I so 
indicated that "t proper difficulty/* but 

^i ^ve no criteria 
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Jf he Prevention mid Correction of Reading mmcul ties was 
pubhahed in 19S6 by Emme« Betta (/^), Under the l^adin^-S^ 
servauons Betts outlined in considerable detail three areas under 
which clues to behavior might be observed during the admimstra- 
tion of^ teats, educational factors. physicaJ factors, and social atti. 
tudes. Further on m the book Betts (10:9S) Jiad this to say- 

_ ^Oral A reading tests, either formal or informal from stan^ 
dard readers, provide needed evidence. An experienced exam= 
mer can note use of context clue, and dcficiciici<:s In word 
analysis as well as tendencies to reverse forms/ to repeat, to 
omit^ and to substitute. Not infrequently, children can arrive 
at the meaning of a silent reading selection and still evidence 
extremely faulty oral reading, 

A^in, while no specific criteria for judging reading perfor- 
mance are provided, and while we find no use of such terms^s in^ 
dep«ident and mstructional levels, we ca that the use of 

regular instructional materials, nota basal readers, were recog^ 
nized as .^hd^ test materials. ^^^ ^^M^sted Observations 

not describe the format of the iiu; it is known that by tl^s time - 
Betts^aa mimeographed test materials and had^ 
mg with teachers so that lie could set ^^ u^^^^^ 



In ^ 1930,; Wdliam Young ^(^^^^ o£ his do^ 

toral d^sseicat^nr-^^^^ 

Reterition to Hearmg Comprehens^ and Retention.- This studv 
was done at the State University of quite probably while Bet^ 

was also ^a doctoral candidate there. The study asked a number of 
proyocatiye questions about the relatio^^ 

and took note of prevfous work done by Y^^ Out of this work 

can« the understandings basic to^^^^^^^^^^ 

of^he level at lyhich^^a 

__Durrell's^^(^ 
thg^^SCTiption of the 

^ difficulties ol wrd re^ 



it iinsuited for a particular may be asked to 

read orally from it a selection he has never read before. The 
selection should be approximately on^ long. A 

record ihould be made of the number of wordi that die child 
finds difficult. The child should be prompted on diflicult words 
after an eiTor or a five-second heaitatiorij so that he will not 
make errors through unnecessary confusion or delay on a sin= 
■ gle--word*' - ; \": ' " ■. 

We have no experimental evidence as yet in regard to the 
proper vocabulary load lor cliildren with differem levels o£ 
mental ability/ If the child*i learning rate is vdetermined ax= : 
perimentally by measuring the numb^^ tliat he 

can learn daily, the number bf difficult words in the daily les= 
son can be adjusted to that learning rate. In the usual class- 
room practicei it appears tliat children in master* 

ing material containing more than one difficult word in twenty 
running words^ Some authorities hold that even this moderate 
number pi new words is an unwise, and often u 
ulary burden for most c their reading develop- 

ment is checked and directed with ex^ 

skill/ Independent : silent reading ordinarily requires even easier 
material, unless the child has unusual skill in word analysii, 

Durrell (iJ) followed this description with the following state= 
ment in 1940: ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ K 

In torihal tests vbajed upon the 

classroom arid charts p provide the best basis for 

planning effective instmction*^^^^^^^^^^^ 

The volume o£ publications by Betts on^^ 
; problems and related topics ia considera study of particular 

note appeared in 1941. T 

reading inventory" that Bet^ used then, 

^he eu^ective reading inventory w 

; No check^^w 

was taken^ a meno^ s 

V ber of the reading clinic staff, , . 

V -i^ of informal reading^^^^^^^^^ 

testii cohtributed to th^ p-adual deyelopment of the technique 
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that came to be called the Informal Reading Inventory, Like so 
many advances in learning, certain key studies had to be made, 
and conclusions based on experience in the classroom expressed 
befortt the iRi could emerge: That the coUatibn of tliese thoughti 
and ideas received articulate expression is a tribute to the drive 
and dedicaticin of many, but most especially to Emmett Bett By 
1942 the IRI was a yaluable tool in the reading clinic at Pennsyl- 
vania State College. But as is so often the case, those who espoused 
the mi were questioned by doubters. The time was ripe for careEully 
done research. Could the iri accept the challenge arid survive? 

Researah 

"A Study of Relationships Among Certain Pupil Adjustments 
in Language Situations" was the doctoral dissertation of P. A. Kill- 
galJon (/^), a student of Betti.Tt w^ 

has assumed a position of significance because it was the firs^ to 
assign specific criteria for defining the various reading perforniance 

reading capacity ley el, and the probabie^^re^ 

The Kill^Uon criteria for the Varioiis levels are suinmanzed below. 

Basal Reading Level- — Minimum CQmprehension of 90 percent 

Oral Reading characterized; by 
1. Proper phrasing andirhythm 
. 2* Observation of 'punctuation 

3, Adequate interprecatlon of mean- 
ing 

4, Freedom from word-perception er- 

= 6» Correct pronunciation and clear 

enunciation 
Silent Reading characterized by 

1, Adequate rate of comprehension/ 
% Freedom from pointingr etc. 

Probable Instructional Level— Minimum comprehension of 50 

• ■percent 
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Maximum ratio of %vord-percep' 
tion errors of one to fourteen 
(approximately 7 percent) 

Probable Reading Capacity Level — Minimum comprehension 

of 75 percent (Listening) 

Probable Frustration Reading Level — Comprehension score of 

20 percent or io%ver 
Word-perception error 
• ratio of one error to 
each ten running words. 

Just how were these criteria developed? The evidence is con- 
flicting, and Killgallon must accept the responsibility for this con- 
fusion. For example, on page 9 of his study he said, "Criteria for de- 
fining the probable instruction level, the probable frustration level, 
and the probable reading capacity level were arbitrarily established 
by the investigator in connection with the Informal Reading In- 
ventory." But later in the study, on page 102, Killgallon said, **With 
this in mind, the criteria outlined below were established after pre- 
liminary trial of the Informal Reading Inventory and were observed 
in making the ratings in the present study.'* 

Killgallon had previously noted that the iRi used in his study 
was in extensive use at the Pennsylvania State College Reading 
Clinic and was the test used by Betts (16) in a study cited previously. 
The actual test materials were made up from two different basal 
reader series. The record forms included in the appendix of Killgal- 
Ion's dissertation did not state specific criteria for the various per- 
formance levels but did have space for recording the examiner's 
judgment. This mystery is further heightened as a result of some per- 
sonal correspondence this author has had with Betts who said, 
". . . This study was done after we had been using mimeographed 
materials, etc., for teaching the informal inventory. Hence, I would 
assume that he used criteria we had originally set up." - 

Why was the establishment of definitive performance criteria 
necessary for the Kil Igallon study? He used the Gates Reading Sur- 
vey, Grades 3 to 1 0, to gather data for use in computing reading ages 

■■•.ERIC"-.- ■■■■ ■■■■V.-:- : ■ ■ ■ ' . 
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and reading grades of all the fourth grade children used in his study 
As assort of spot check on the validity of these data, the Informal 
Reading Inventory was administered to every fifth pupil 41 in -11 
on the ranked distribution of Gates Survey reading ages. Like many 
other mvestigators before and after him. Killgallon concluded that 
standardized tests tend to overrate the instructional level of children 
at this age. 

Later researchers have tended to criiicize Killgallon for his ^^ar- 
bitrary" determination of the performance criteria as though they 
were figures plucked from thin air or selected from a table of random 
numbers. But if we remember some of the writings examined earlier 
It IS apparent that there may have been some basis for Killgallon's 
decisions. At the independent level we have Thorndike's comments 
about vocabulary load and satisfaction gained from successful read, 
ing and his criteria for acceptable level of comprehension expressed 
m^igiS when he said, "This calculation gives the degree of diffl. 
culty that the class can read with 80 percent of correct answers This 
can hardly be taken as an adequate reading for purposes -r acquiring 
knowledge or enjoyment," ^ - 

The development of the criteria for the probable instructional 
level may well have been based on the Bolenius "50 percent compre- 
hension" and the Durrell "more than one difficult word in twenty 
running words" comments quoted earlier. While it is true that Kill- 
gallon started with a different word-perception error criteria 93 9 
percent, he did shift to 95 percent in his final conclusions.' The 
probable explanation for this shift is explained on pages 165 and 
166 of the study and is a reflection of the mean percent of the errors 
at mstructional level/ which was Sa, This figure; rounded off to 
something useful and practical for use by classroom teachers be^ 
comes the same as that suggested by burrell in estimating instruct 
tional level to the nearen whole grade level through the use of 
basal readers. The decision for the shift from 50 per^^^ 
sion level to 76 percent may be partially explained by the feet that 
the mean comprehension score at the instructional level was 71 
percent; These data are present of the s^udy. 

Whatever the mechanisms involved in the first expression and 
modification of the Killgallon criteria we should not forget they 

ERIC"' ...:.:>. -->•■:■:, , : ^ ^ ' . 
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have been fairly well validated through use. KilJgallon knew they 
were tenuous for a number of reasons, and his suggestions for further 
research reflected this awareness. But it was necessary to start some- 
where- someone had to be the first to commit himself. That there has 
been relatively little dissatisfaction or pressure for change based on 
valid research is all the more tribute to the man who took this first 
giant step. 

In 1P52 at Boston University, J. Louis Cooper {17) completed 
the dissertation, "The Eflect of Adjustment of Basal Reading Mate- 
rials on Reading Achievement,'' Cooper's study had three purposes: 
1) to determine the relationships that exist between the degree of 
basal reading materials and gain in reading achievementi 2) to in- 
vestigate the feasibility of using symptoms of reading difficulty 
evinced in certain materials as a basis for predicting suitability of 
reading materials for instructional purposes; and 3) to formulate 
criteria that may be iiied as a basis for appraising the level of read- 
ing material that is most suitable for systematic reading instruction. 

Cooper used standardized tei^ts as measures of initial achieve- 
ment and gain at the end of the experimental periodj and an In- 
formal Reading Inventory built from the current instructional mate- 
rials to record the symptoms of reading difficulty exhibited by each 
child. At the end of the si5f -month experimental period each child 
was retested with the standardized tests, and the total group was 
sampled to test the stability of the adjustment of reading materials* 

At both the primary level (grades two and three) and the inter- 
mediate level (grades four, five/ and six) Cooper identified the group 
making the greatest amount of progress in reading achievement as 
ci:nse characterized by 0-2 word-perception errors per 100 running 
words. He labeled this gTOup as placed in "suitable" instructional 
materials. The group making 7 . or more errors per 100 running 
words (primary level) and the group making 11 or more errors per 
100 running words (intermediate level) he labeled as placed in "un- 
suitable" instructional materials, Acceptable comprehension levels 
were set at 70 percent and 60 percent for the primary and inter- 
mediate groups, respectively. 

Cooper's data would seem to support the contention that chil- 
dren placed in instructional materials where their perforaiance is 
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within the more stringent criteria for instructjona] level do progress 
more rapidly in reading achievement. It should be noted that his 
changed criteria for comprehension were based on the group making 
the greatest gain in reading achievement, and that this procedure 
is strikingly similar to the procedure used by Killgallon, While 
Kender (18) has claimed that Cooper's criteria v/ere more scientit 
ically derived, Poiveli (JP) has criticized the study on methodological 
grounds. As usual, we must conclude chat further study is necessary. 
The. Cooper study is a notable one, unquestionably. It is unique in 
its suggestion for upgradfng the Killgallon criteria. Further, it is a 
springboard for further reseaich. 

"A Comparison of Standardized Reading Achievement Test 
Scores and Functional Reading Levels," a study by Edward Sipay 
(20) %vas completed in 1961. Using Cooper's study as a starting point, 
Sipay stated three null hypotheses about the differences between the 
level of reading achievement, as measured by a standardized reading 
test, and that determined by an Informal Reading Inventory. He 
studied this "elationship at the instructional level, using Cooper's 
criteria for "suitable" , and "margirial" performance, and at the frus- 
tration level through use of the Betts criteria. To carry out many 
of the secondary objectives, Sipay constructed two equivalent forms 
of an mi and made comparisons with three well-known standardized 
reading achievement tests. He also gathered data on intelligence of 
his 200 subjects %vith a group intelligence test, Sipay (S^?.- 176) drew 
the following conclusions: 

!♦ All three standardized tests, on the average, tended to over- 
estimate die instructional lever by approximately one or 
more grade levels when Criteria 96 were applied. Tlierefore, 
none of the staridardized reading tests tended to suggest th^ 
most suitable material for reading Instruction. 

2, The Metropontan Reading Test and the Gates Reading 
Survey, on the average, tended to indicate the instructional 
level when Criteria 90 were applied. Therefore, these stan- 
dardized tests tended to suggest material which ^w^ be of 
questionable suitability for reading i 

It should be noted that Criteria 96 were Cooper's "suitable'* 
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criteria and Criteria 90 were Cooper's "marginal" criteria, Sipay 
concluded, "The use of standardized reading test scores for the pur- 
pose of selecting the most suitable material for reading instriiction 
does not appear to be warranted." While this was not a correlation 
study, one could argue that Sipay's work had failed to validate the 
iRi. The opposite side o£ this coin would be to ask, "How do you 
know a standardized test is really valid?" 

Robert McGracken's study (2i) ^vas completed in 1963. Using 
data gathered through the analysis of three well known basal read- 
ing series, McCracken developed test materials which he considered 
to have high content validity. Employing the Betts performance 
criteria he corroborated this validity statistically by testing 664 chil- 
dren in grades one through six and by the subjective evaluations o£ 
twenty reading experts. Reliability was demonstrated by having two 
other examiners administer alternate forms of the Standard Reading 
Inventory to 60 children, SO boys and SO girls. These data were used 
i to compute some twelve Pearson product-moment correlatiovis. 

I These correlations ranged from 0,99 co 0.68 \^ 'th a median of 0.01. 

; It should be noted that while Mcdracken carefully studied sev- 

J eral popular basal reading sex; cs to gain an understanding of their 

i vocabulary and content, he personally %vrote the test paragraphs, 

;^ This is, of course, a violation of the original philosophy of the iRi 

— using test materials which the tether intends to use for instruc- 
V tion. In this case, however, this procedure was necessary. The end 

I product is a highly structured test and the ultimate in d 

f instruments. 

I Kender's study (22) was completed in 1966. While 

5 are known to this writer, it is apparent that Kender studied the 

f effects on the designation of instructional level through the use of 

I three diOerent informal reading tests scored by three different cri- 

i teria. He used tests that had been found useful in determining the 

I instructional levels of pupils. He ^fo^ 

; icant differences among the means of the levels made 

I by the same pupils on the threr different tests. Kender's bias for 

! standardized tests is obvious and his criticism of this problem in- 

I volving different tests, different accbunting of sigtiificant errors, a 

I difierenfc criteria is unfair- we have long known that it is dangerous 
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to compare the results of two or more standardized tests purporting 
to measure the same thing. 

In 1968, William Powell (23) presented a paper titled "Re- 
appraising the Criteria for Interpreting Informal Reading Inven- 
tories." It is his thesis that there are not valid research data to sup- - 
port the Killgallon criteria and that these criteria are unreal istically 
too high. Powell points out that there is not universal acceptance or 
agreement with what he calls the Betts-KiUgallon criteria and, 
further, that agreement with them is dangerous because they are 
based on a study of 39 fourth grade children, much too small a 
sample. He summarized the situation. 

Since its origin, the informal reading inventory has under- 
gone several modifications, both in terms of administrative pro- 
cedure and of the percentages used to designate reading levels. 
Reading authorities have varied in opinion regardirig the exact 
perantage at the instructional reading level. (Variance also oc- 
curs on the other levels, but diis paper will focus only on the 
inatrucdonal level,) Percentages suggested for the lower limits 
of needed accuracy in word recognition and in comprehension, 
for example, are as folIo%vs, with word recognition first and 
comprehension second in each instancer E. A. Betta (and P. A. 
Killgallon). 95 and 75; A. J. Harris, 95 and 75; M. Botel, 95 and 
75; R. A. Kress and M. S. Johnson, 95 and 75; M. C. Austin and 
M. H. Huebner, 95 and 75; L. R. Wheeler and E. H. Smith, 96 
and 70; R, Karlin, 90 and 70; N. B, Smith, 80 and 70; and L. 
Cooper, 98 and 70 (primary), and 96 and GO (intermediate). 
With few exceptions, even in those instances where die criteria 

have been modified, the Betts-Kingallon paradigm has bee 
generally retained, 

Powell proyidea an excellent review of several studies and in« 
dicated what he could show if he played with the raw data from 
some of them. He then preserited h tested the hy^ 

pbthesis that the word-recognition criterion was lower than the 95 
percent leveh He gathered his data by examining 178 protoculs of 
children gathered by three examiners other than himself. In his 
analysis of these data he concentrated on two components: word 
re<^gniHon and coTOprehension;^^ H 

constant at 70 percent, he scanned the word recognition scores which 
-ERIC- . ■■:.:.v-,.-^- ■ • - ;T 
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had achieved the required level of comprehension. Powell obtained 
a range of scores as might be expected. His assumption was that if 
the child's comprehension percent remained continuously at an ac- 
ceptable leveL then the fluctuation in word pronunciation errora 
was tolemble to th_ reader. Powell analyzed his data as follows: 

The data suggest that the mean acores of grades ne and 
two tend to cluster together percentage-wise^ and the mean par- 
centngei of grades three^ fourj five^ and six form a relatively 
similar percentage zone. The data clearly indicate that pupila 
in grades one and two could tolerate on the average B.n 85 
percent word recognition score and still maintaiii seventy per- 
cent comprehension* To say I found this astounding is an 
understatementi The finding that pupils in grades three through 
six could toleratp an the average a 91 to 94 percent word rec= 
ognition acora while maintaining 70 percent comprehension is 
commensurate with the data o£ Klllgallon and SchummerSp 
This finding waa expected. 

The key word in Po%veirs analysis would seem to be "tolerate." 
What does he mean by this? The iri has always been considered an 
opportunity to observe behavior %vhich might also serve to indicate a 
child's awareness of reading difficulty or tension. Killgallon sug- 
gested that in the presence of two or more signs of undue difficulty 
— excessive lateral head movement, finger pointing, various forms of 
atypical vocalization—the criteria should be stiffened to 75 percent 
or higher in comprehensipn (he was theii working with 50 percent) 
and a new ratio of one word-perception error to each fifteen running 
words, McCracken recognized that some children can meet the 
quantitative criteria for word recognition and comprehension by 
paying a heavy price in extremely slow rate of reading; thusi he 
added a time criteria when he developed his test. Experienced ex- 
aminers and teachers know that some children/ realizing the evalGa- 
tion time is relatively short, will not show some of the signs of 
tension during testing that they will exhibit over a long-teim instruc- 
tional pf ogram/ This would appear to be the rationale which led 
Johnson and Kress (2^) to suggest that often the criteria are too low. 
It would seem that the manipulation of data in this mann er, while 
statistically respectable/ is ignoring one of the major condribuiions 
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of the iRi which was developed in reaction to the lack of opporttmitv 
for observation of behavior in the administration o£ many standard- 

ized tests, , _ . 

The Powell paper is an extremely valuable one because it dearly 
delmeates the present development of the mi and the many problems 
that must be attacked through research. One problem has to do 
with the cruerm defining the various performance levels- instruc-^ 
tional ^vel must receive considerably more study. But comparative 
research cannot be accomplished until there is agreement on the 
tactors of reading performance that will be evaluated ^ ie if you 
count repetitions some children would meet or exceed the specified 
cnceria much sooner than they would if repetitions are not counted. 
Similar arguments could be developed for some of the other readino^ 
errors, or observed behaviors, that have been evaluated by some and 
not by others. 

The Informal Reading Inventory can be administered at two 
different levels for two different purposes. The classroom teacher 
can gwe the test for the purpose of grouping children for instrud 
tion. This level of testing requires only a qnntitative record of the 
reading errors; this level of testing has been described by Veatch as 
^he rule of thumb," assuming the 95 percent criteria is being used 
The readmg clinician needs considerably more profound informa. 
tion in addition to knowing the level at which the criteria are met 
C^thermg this information accurately requires knowledge 
of the readmg process, knowledge of child behavior, and considei^^ 
able experience in test administration. 

Will the classroom teacher and the reading clinician use the 
same test? Recently the trend has been to publish carefully developed 
informal reading tests; thu McCracken and Bilveroli tests are ^od 
^amples/ Can this be donj sa^ly, or do we get more valid results 
by developing test material r, from the classroom instructional 
materials? What about the general administrative procedure? 
Should It employ oral sight reading or oral rereading of the same 
material for a different purpose as Betts now suggests? Certainly 
one could argue that the latter procedure more closely resembles 
^ the accepted procedure found in the guided reading lesson of most 
basal read^; we have reason to s aspect that this approach would 
ERIC-- 
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give a generally higher oral reading performarice by most childrsnp 
Is this valid? What is the relation of testing procedure to criteria? 

So many unsolved problems after so many years! We will not 
get the answers we need until %ve have agreement on criteria, 
sources of test materialSp %vhich word-perception errors are to be 
counted, and most importantly^ studies of instructional programs 
based on specific criteria and evaluations of reading performance. 
There are many roads yet to traveL If we are to find some satisfac- 
ticns along the way, we must somehow increase our sense of direc- 
tion; we must also know that we do not travel alone* though often 
that seems to be th^ way to move the fastLSt. Is it really? 
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ONE OF THE MOST siGNiFrcANT TASKS of the reading teacher or any 
teacher, for that matter, is the proper placement o£ pupils in their 
texts. In the millenium perhaps, all pupils will be placed properly 
in their reading materials by teachers who are sensitive to the des- 
perate need for matching pupils and books. 

While awaiting this momentus day there are some practical 
problems to face; Two related problems which have infirequently 
been treated together are 

L When a reading test is given to determine a piipii's instruc- 
tional level, how much confidence can be put in this firid- 
ing? 

2, When a readability formula is used to determine the read- 
ing difficulty of a book (or articlej etc.), how much confi- 
dence can be put in this finding? 

Take an eKample. Suppose on a given reading test the reading 
instructional level of pupil A is determined to be high third. And 
suppose on a given readability measure Book B is found to be high 
third grade level in difficulty. Can it be certain that Pupil A can be 
effectively instructed by using Book B? Given the fact that the in- 
structional level of a pupil is variously estimated by different reading 
tests and the reading difficulty of a book variously estimated by 
different readability measures, the answer is no* 

A more appropriate question is, "Which reading test and reada- 
bility measure proyide the best estimate of match between pupil and 
book' for the purppse of instruction?" 

In order to answer this question, "proper placement in a book" 
must first be defined/ In this itudy, proper pl^cem is defined as 
Ij-ding orally in a book with at least 95 percent fluent on the 
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average and answering questions on the text with at least 75 percent 
accuracy on the average. 

The fundamental purpose of this study was to develop a design 
for determining the validity of informal reading inventories. It has 
already been seen that this problem cannot be divorced from the 
question of the validity of readability measures. Indeed^ the main 
assumption of this design is that measures o£ reading level and read- 
ability should be used to validate each other* 

The foliowing procedures elementany set forth the design of 
such a validation study using a basal reading series- 

1, Select a graded reading series to establish the criterion, 
taking three samples o£ 100 words each from the reader and 
three ctjmprehension pages from the WD^^ 

2- Determine the readability of each sample of reading mate- 
rial on one or more readability formulas, 

S. Test pupils in the scaled sample pages to establish the high- 
est level at which they get at least 75 percent comprehension 
on the average on the workbook exercises and at least 95 
percent oral reading fluency on the average in the 100 word 
samples from the readers* Pupil performance on these mate- 
rials was the criterion, 

4, Test pupils on one or more Teading tests that purport to 
determine their instructional leyels* 

5* Determine the intercorrelations among the reading tests and 
readability measures. 

6* Determine the extent of match between the reading tests 
and readability measures/ 

The Pilo 

A pilot study to determine the usefulness of this design f^^i i^r 
termining the validity of reading tests was undertaken. ^ 

The subjects were randomly selected from the entire k^* 
grade population (174 pupils) of the Lea School in Philadelphiri 
after atratification on the basis of scores obtained on the sat to in- 
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sure a sampling of below average, average, and above, average read- 
ers. 

The Criterion 

The materials used to establish the criterion were the Scott, 
Foresman New Basic Readers and Thtnk-And'Do Books. 

After stratification and the elimination o£ inappropriate mate- 
rial, three samples were randomly selected from each 'f the readers 
and each of the workbooks with certain limitati'' 

In the New Basic Readers 

L Each selection was to contain at least 100 running words 
to simplify compiitational problems, 

2/ Only the first 100 words of each story were considered for 
possible selection, 

S, To. provide for scratification, each basal reader was divided 
into four parts. The first 1 00-word story from each of the 
last three parts of each reader was selected, (No samples 
v/ere drawn from the first part of any of the readers, since 
tiie first several selections of any basal reader are not gener- 
ally considered to be representative of that reader level but 
instead serve as a review of the previous level.) 

In the Think'And'Do-Workbooks 

1. Stratification \m% achieved by dividing each book into thirds 
ami randomly drawing one sample from each third, 

2. Only pages that could be .used as comprehension measures 
for an informal reading survey were Included for possible 
selection, 

3. Some of the workbook exercises had to be el iminated from 
consideration for possible inclusion because 

a. The readability of some of the exercises could not be 
estimated by any of the cuwently available readability 
measures. 

b. Performance on some of the exercises assumed previous 
knowjedee of story content in the readers. 
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c. Some of the exercisei had fewer than four items which 
could be resporided to and scored* A minimum' of four 
items was regarded as necessary to differentiate a pupil's 
independent level from his instructional level when 
measuring comprehension. 

The Readability Mi easures 

The Teadability of each sample of reading material for the 
readers and workbooks was determined by four measures of reada- 
bility- The level assigned to the readers and workbooks by Scott, 
Foresmanj The Spache Readability Formula, primary grades mea- 
sure (9); A Formiila for Predicting Readability, an intermediate 
and upper grades measiire f^^ 6); and Botel Predicting Readability 
Levels, a wide range measure (5^ J), 

Pupil Performance in the Materials (the Criter^ 

Fourth grade pupils were asked to read in the scaled sample 
pages and, on the basis of their performancej an instructional level 
was determined. Xhe instructional level was defined as the level 
at which the pupils could obtain at least 75 percent comprehension 
on the average on the workbook exercises and at least 95 percent 
fluency on the average on the reader passages. 

Before working on the workbook exercises pupils were given 
directions, as suggested by the manual, and were asked to complete 
the selected workbook exercises independently. They continued 
working until their performance fell below 75 percent for two suc- 
cessive levels. 

In the basal reader the pupils were asked to read orally at sight 
the sample passages from 'each of the readers. Word recognition er- 
rors (substitutions, omissions, insertions, nonrecognition, mispro- 
nunciations, and repetitions) were noted for each passage. Each pupil 
continued reading until His performance feU below 9^^ percent on 
^'two successive levels. ■ ^^^.^-l, I- .r-- 

Reading iTest Estimates of Instructio,n^ 

Pupils were given three published reading tests which provide 
nstructional level placement scores. The tests used, ware i Diag- 
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nostic Reading Scales (8)j The Standard Reading Inventory (7) 
and The Bote! Reading Inventory (2, S). All three tests and the 
criterion materials were administered during the winter of 1968- 
1969. 

The Problem of Restriction of Range in the Criterion and Reading 
Tests 

In an earlier study (J) un attempt was made to determine the 
predictive validity of several reading tests, using as the criterion the 
pupil's placement in his reader at school. Care was taken to choose 
a school emphasizing proper instructional placement and mastery 
of skills in its reading program. However, the major limitation of 
this study turned out to be restriction of range. That is, many teach- 
ers did not place pupils' reading beyond ^ade level on their instruc- 
tional levels but, rather, at their independent levels. For example, 
If a pupil scored two or more reading levels above his grade in 
school, he was usually placed in a reader on his grade level or, at 
the most, one year above his ^ade level. 

The present study was designed in part to overcome the re- 
striction of range encountered in the first study. To do this, pupil 
reading performance on reading tests was compared against a cri- 
terion free from the limitations imposed by teacher judgment and 
problems of classroom management. As already described, the new 
criterion consisted of the pupirs reading performance on a series of 
samples from a widely used basal reading series. 

While this design is an improvement in terms of restriction of 
range, it does not completely eliminate the problem. The Scott, 
Foresman New Basic Readers and Think-And-Do^Books only ex- 
tend to the sixth reader level. Therefore, a ceiling is placed on the 
criterion at that level. This ceiling is too low for those pupils mea- 
sured on the sixth reader at performance levels of independence. 
It follows that their instructional levels are somewhere above the 
sixth reader level. It was not possible to determine the instructional 
levels for this group of pupils. In this study their instructional levels 
were estimated to be one level above the oriterion ceiling, or at the 
seventh reader level. In an actual classroom situation^ it would be a 
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valid educational decision to place a pupil on the next higher level 
in such cases. 

In some cases, the ceilings of the reading tests %vere also too 
low for a few of the pupils taking part in the study. The same pro- 
cedure was used to account for this probiem; the pupirs instruc- 
tional level was set one level above the highest possible reading 
grade score for each of the tests. 

Comparison of Variables 

Two basic types of comparisons were made among the variables. 

1. Correlations. All reading test scores were correlated with 
all the readability estimates of the criterion. 

2. Matching, The instructional levels given by the three read- 
ing tests were compared with the four readability estimates 
of the criterion for extent of match. That is, the extent to 
which each test placed each pupii at, above, and below his 
instructional level for each of the four readability measures 
of the criterion was determined. 

Correlational Findings 

Gorrelations were computed for the two types of measures in- 
vestigated in this study, the reading tests and the readability esti- 
mates. The data were analyzed three ways to determine concurrent 
validity. 

L Correlations were computed between the reading tests and 

the readability estimates (see Table 1). 
2. Intercorrelations were computed for the three reading tests 

(see Table 2). 

8. Intercorrelations were computed for the three readability 
estimates (see Table 3). 

Cronbach (4) coiltends, "It is very unusual for a validity coefficient 
to rise above ,60 , , . A cursory inspection of all the concurrent 
validity coefficients obtained in this study (see Tables 1, 2, and 3) 
reveals that they all were indeed unusually high. They ranged from 
a low of .73 to a high ot ,94, 
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TABLE 1 

CORftELATIONl OF THl PlRFOftMANCE OF PUPlLS ON THREE READING TeSTS 

WITH Their Performance on the CiiiTERiON Esti.mated 
By Four Readability Measures 
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DRSO 


Combined Scored 












Q 1 


.78 


.87 


,77 


Boiel 


.80 


.88 


.82 


.86 


Spache, Dale Chall^ 


.82 


.04 


.88 


.86 


Compreheniion^ 










Publishar 


.82 


.82 


.80 


.78 


Botel 


.79 


.86 


.81 


.86 


Spache, Dale-Chall 


.87 


.SO 


.82 


.90 


Oral Reading Fluency^ 










Publisher 


.79 


.89 


.88 


.82 


Botal 


.78 


,88 


.82 


.86 


Spachep Dale-Chall 


.80 


.92 


.87 


.85 



1 bmooSd (me other footnote Tablei 1 & 2). 

2 The hifheit l^vel at which the pupil scored at least 75 percent in eomprehension and 
at least 95 percent in oval fluoney. 

3 The Spache formula was used to aitimate material below the fourth reading level 
and the Dale-Chall formula was used to eitimate material Induding and above the 
fourth reader level* 

4 The highest level at which the pupil scored at leait IS pcrcimt in comprehension. 
B The highest level at which the pupil scored at least 95 percent in oral fluency^ 

® Standard Reading Inventory. 

^ Botel Reading Inventory— Word Oppoiites Test. 

i Botel Reading Inventory— TotaL 

^ Diagnoitie Reading Scales* 

The perforaiance of pupils on the three reading tests was cor- 
related with their performEnca on *he criterion estimated by the 
four readability measures (see Table 1). The obtained correlations 
^4eTe consistently high, ranging from .77 to ,94. In terms of correla' 
tion, the best estimate of test-criterion correspondence was obtained 
by using Word Opposites Test of the Botel Readirig Inventory with 
the Spache, Dale'Chall estimate of the criterion. In fact, the Botel 
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TABLE t 

Intercorrelationi of the Performance of Pupirj on the 

Three Reading Tests 



BRI 


DRJ 


SRI ,74 


.88 


BRI 




TABLE 3 




Intercorrelation^ of THi Performance of Pupits on the Criterion as 


EsTiMATOD By Four Readability M 


EASURES 




Spache or 


Publishef 


Dale-Chall 



Botrl .89 .92 



PubHsher ' 

iBMUoSo— CorTelation with item deletion— cersion of Mardi 1. 1966, Healih Sciences 
Computing Facility, UOA. 

Word Opposites Test consistently correlated higher than the other 
reading tests with the criterion, as estimated by all four readability 
measures* 

The means for the Standard Reading Inventory and the Bote! 
Reading Inventory were virtually of the same magnitude; while the 
mean for the Diagnostic Reading Scales was approximately one 
grade level higher than the other two tests. The standard deviations 
for ?11 three testJ closely approximated each other (see Table 4), 



TABLE 4 




Mean Sgo^ and Standard Deviations for PFRFORMANim of 


Pupils on the. Three "Rma: 


mtta "Tmrs 


M 


SD 


SRI 4,30 


L97 


BM 4.40 


2.29 


DRS 


1.87 
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The reading test intercottelations (i.e., test compared with test) 
revealed that all three tests probably measured the same ^hlng (Table 
2). The Diagnostic Reading Scales and Standard Reading Inventory 
measured oral and siient reading performance on graded, paragraph 
material; while the Botel Reading Inventory measured oral and 
silent reading performance on ^aded isolated %vords. The results of 
this study showed that the Diagnostic Reading Scales and Standard 
Reading Inventory were highly correlated with each other (.88), 
%vhile they were correlated with the Botel Reading Inventory to a 
lesser extent (.78 and .14, respectively). 

Matching Findings 

Tables 5, 6, and 7 show that there is no one specific level o£ 
readability for a given book, nor is there a single reading level for 
a given pupil. For example, the readability of the selections from 
Vistas varies from an estimate of fifth level (publisher's estimate) 
to eighth level, as determined by the Botel readability formula. 

It will also be seeri that pupil number 9 (Table 5) scored at 
the fourth reader level on the Botel Reading Inventory, at the fifth 
level on the Standard Reading Inventoiy, and at the sixth reader 
level on the Diagnostic Reading Scales. ■ 
Since, given these results, the teacher is still very much in the 
dark with regard to proper, pupil placement, something more is 
needed. That is, it must be determined which readability formula 
when matched with a given reading test, will most effectively place 
pupils. Tables 8, 9, and 10 provide such information for the pupils 
in this study. 

A description of Tables 8, 9, and 10 is in order. 

1, Each table shows how effectively the tests and subtests used 
in this study place the 29 fourth grade pupils in the criterion 
as estimated by the publisher, Botel Predicting Readability 
Levels, and Spache or Dale-Chall formulas. Effectiveness is 
in terms of correct placement or the extent of underplace- 
ment and overplacement based on the criterion, 

2. Both the Standard Reading Inventory and Botel Reading 
Inventory (subtests and total) minimum and maximum in- 
structional level scores are matched with the criterion. 
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TABLE S 

Reading iNSTRtJrtioNAL Level Scores of 29 Fourth Grade Pupils on the 
Criterion as E-itimated by Four Readability Measures and 
BY Three Reading Tests 



Criterion Pupil Reader Levels 

BRI SRI DRS 

Pub^ Dale- wo Total 
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Botel 


Spnche Chall 


Min 


Man 
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13 
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la 


21 


12 
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51 
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31 


4 
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32 
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Sa 
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10 


22 


31 
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31 


31 
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17 
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4 





Note L Dedmal Criclioni obtilned from reEdEbility nieaiurei wera converted to 
frade equivalent scores, e.g, S.) ™ 81* ^ SJ ^ 32. 

Note 2. The minimum smm ii that which, according to tht tasts^ is an Instructional 
level doseit to the independent level of the piipll whereas the maximum score 
is that which Is an initructional teyd cloiQSt to the firustratlon level oC thr 
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TABLE 6 

Co^fPA^isONi OF Reading DipricuLTV Levels as Determined by 
Four MEiiiUREa of Readarilitv on Selected Passages from 
Scott, Foresman Readers 



Jleadability MedSUT^S 

Dale- 



Reader Title 


Pups 
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Spachs Chall 
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More Friends Old And 
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91 
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Roads To Follow 
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83 
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4.76 


Venturts 
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4 
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4.91 
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4 
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6.42 
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5.89 
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5 


Si 


■1.71 
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5 


8 


5.86 
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HI 


6 


§ 


7J6 
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6 


7 
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6 


8 


6.02 
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TABLE 7 

Comparisons of Readino Difficulty Levei^ as Determined by 
Four Measures of Riadabilitv on Selected Passages from 
ScoTT^ Fdresman Workbooks 



Readability Measures 
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8. Uie Analysis section of each of these tables summarizes the 
extent of macch as follows 

a. "On" means a perfect match between the reading test 
and criterion. 

b. 1 to +1" means the reading test placed the pupil 
within one reader level of a perfect match. 

^' ^ ^ 0" means the reading test placed the pupil either 
right on level or no more than one level below this. 

d. "2 or more over" means that the reading test seriously 
overplaced pupils by at least t%vo levels. 

Findings in Tables 8, 9j and 10 

From these tables it can be seen, at least for the pupils of this 
study, which tests or subtests and which score, minimum or max- 
imum, results in the best match, Several o£ the findings are of in- 
terest: 

1, Given the publiiher's estimate of the criterion (Table 8), 
the Bote! Reading Inventory Word Opposites minimum 

. mstructional level and the Standard Reading Inventory 
minimum histructional level represent the two best matches, 
whereas the Diagnostic Reading Scales is the poorest match' 

2. Given the Botel Predicting Readability Levels estimate of 
the criterion (Table 9), the Botel Reading Inventory total 
test maximum and the Botel Reading Inventory Word 
Opposites Test maximum represent the t%vo best matches; 
whereas the Diagnostic Reading Scales is the poorest match' 

S, Given the Spache and Dale-Chall estimate of the criterion 
(Table 10), the Botel Reading Inventory Word Opposites 

Test maximum and the Standard Reading Inventory max- 
imum scores represent the two best matches, whereas the 

Diagnpstic Reading Scales is the poorest match. 

4, The highest percentage of placement "on level" (55 per- 
cent) was between the Botel Reading Inventory Word Op- 
posites maximum and the Spache and Dale-Chall estimate 
of the criterion. . 

5. The highest percentage of placement "+ 1 to —.1" (92 per- 
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cent) was between the Botel Reading Inventory Word Op- 
posites minimum and the Spache and Dale-Chall estimates 
of the criterion, 

6. The highest percentage of placement and 0" (86 per- 
cent) was between the Botel Reading Inventory Word Op- 
posites and the Spache and Dale'Chall estimate of the cri- 
terion* 

7. The lowest percentage of overplacement or more over" 
a perfect match was zero* which was achieved by matching 
the Botel Reading Inventory total (minimum and max^ 
imum) and the Botel Reading Inventory Word Opposites 
minimum with the Botel Predicting Readability Levels 

' estimate of the criterion. 

Summary 

This study 1) proposes a research design for cross validation 
between reading tests and readability measures using correlational 
and matching procedures and 2) reports the result of a pilot study 
using this design. 

The correlations among all the reading tests and readability 
measures were unusually high, The results of the matchings indi- 
cated the lack of any perfect combination of test and readability 
measure. However^ certain tests and readability measures for the 
pilot group provided better matches than other combinations. 

Conclusions and Implications 

1* The proposed design is both feasible and provides data re- 
lating to one of the most fundamental purposes of a reading 
inventory— the proper placement of pupils in their bookie 
By using several readability estimates of the cri the 
design further provides concurrent validity informatign for 
both reading tests and readability measures. 

2i By using several tests and several readability estimatesj it is 
possible to determine the relative power of commonly used 
measures* Charts such as 8, 9, and 10 can be used by teachers 
and examlneri to determine the best match between tests 
and readability meaaureSi 
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The best test is a function of ieveral factors. Among these 



are 



a- The best match with a readability measure. 

b. 1 he time and cost of administering the test. 

Any test of instructional level, even when combined with 

a matching readability measure, provides only an estimate 

of a pupil's level. As Botel has noted, the administration of 

a placement test represents, 



, . . only Step 1 of a three-step process in placing pu 
at appropriate instructional levels: 

Step li Administering and interpreting. Reading Place- 
ment Tests 
Step 2: Trying the book on for "fit" 
Step 3: Continuous evaluation. (Botel, 1966) 

5. Further research is indicated with emphasis on 

a. Selection ot pupils by randomization from a larger 
school population. 

b. Selection of pupils from several grade le veil. 

c. The use of other reading series, 

d. The use of other tests (informal and standardized) and 
readability measures. 

e. The use of different cut-off points for comprehension 
scores and of the use of differpnt techniques to measure 
comprehension such as the gloze procedure. 
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The Validity of Certain Measures 

in an I.R.I. 

Robert A. McCracksn and Neili. D. Mullen 

Western Washington Stue College 

^"^n^S!^'^^ ^rf^ da.a fro. .wo fn- 
of reading wlu d Sooort ^twdardized achievement te.t 

tional, ani fr^^rlitrnTvVof 

-Administration of the Tests 

tory Form A m '^P"'- ^'"^ Standard Reading Inven- 

Ac?:i«v:ne„f^ei'trS)1h; Ca^^^^ the Lanford 

.miners administered .he ti«, ill: .^[Jtf,^^;^^^^^ - 

Population 

and a combined ^rS'^^X'^Z^Lo^'^t^''^^ 

nearby public school were tested tC^« I ' ' I children, from a 

class did not take the S^t^;'™^^"^^^^^^^^^^ S-de 
Treatment of th€ Data and Results 

was used to determine the siSance ' t '"V""' ^ 

achievements at successive Brade l«,u between the 

ventory, A correlation was^tfn betwae^ ""^ 
struc.o„a, range Of the sa^a:d^he'^^^^^^^ - 
The following numerical values were abign^ to the book 
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levels for correlation calculations and for reporting grade levels 
since both the sri and the Dotel Inventory yield instructional levels 
which are book levels: 





0 7 




12 


first reader (1^) 


1.7 


readiness serand reader (2*) 


2 2 


second reader (2^) , . * * * * * * * * ^ . ^ - ^ - * ^ ^ * * ^ * 


^ » m m * m m ' f 


readinesi third reader (S^) ^ - ^ * * * * ^ * * * . 


....... 3.2 


third reader (3^) ^ * * ^ ^ ^ - * * * ^ - - 


• * V ^ » ^ > Ss7 


fourth reader . , . * * . * , , * - * * ^ ^ ^ * * • * ^ ^ - - < ^ ^ ^ • - * * 


4 5 


fifth reader ^ * , , ^ . . ^ « ^ . « ^ ^ • 


« • « • « ^ • 


sixth reader , , ^ . ^ ^ , , , , * * ^ ^ * - * * * ^ - * - * * 


= 6*5 


seventh reader or junior high p ^ * * 


7 5 

8 5 


above seventh reader or senior high 


The d,01 level of confidence was set as the lei 


/el for accepting 



or rejecting the null hypotheses that there were no significant dif- 
ferences between the scores being compared. 

The scores used with the sign test were computed in a way that 
might have obscured significant differences. Individual scores %¥ere 
compared in each o£ the nine subtests of the sri. The nine subtests 
are listed in table S, Each child's scores were compared at succeed^ 
ing book levels. For example, a child's raw scores at 2^ and 2^ levels, 
his scores at 2* and S* levels, his scores at 3* and levels, etc., were 
compared for each subtest. In the sri there arc 77 words in the 2^ 
level itory and 78 words in the 2^ level. It a child made seven oral 
reading errors in reading at the 2* level and nine at 2^ level, his 
performance at the 2= level was considered as worse and his per- 
Cormance substantiated the validity of Informal testing. However, 
if he made one error only in reading each story, his performance 
at 2= level was considered as better than his performance at 2- level 
and was tallied as not substantiating the validity of the informal 
testing. An error ratio of 1 error /77 words probably should be rated 
as equal to an error ratio of 1 errpr/78 words. This method of com- 
parison was used so that any eiror in rejecting or accepting the 
hypotheseo would be conservative rather than optimistic, since the 
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prejudice o£ the principal investigator is in favor of rejecting the 
null hypotheses. 

The results of the tests are in Table 1, the correlations between 
the SRI and the Botel Inventory are in Table 2, and the results of the 
sign test for the subtests of the Standard Reading Inventory are in 
Table S. All of the correlations, all of the sign tests results, and the 

TABLE 1 

Rf EAN Levels of AcHrevEMENT by Class on the Standabd Readino Inventory, 
THE Botel Reading Inventory, tiib California Tests of Mental Maturity, 
AND THE Stanford Achieverient Tests for 170 jPupiLS in Grades l-fi 



Instructional Levels 



SRI Hotel Invenlorye 









Mam- 
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Max- 
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SAT 




Grade 
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trttntn 


imum 


imum 


imum 
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1,04 


i.as 


125 ,S4 
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2.71 


1,62 
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S7 
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8.00 


2.48 


2.71 


124.76 


100.62 


S.28 


SS4 
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88a 


23$ 


3.70 


BSQ 


3.es 


128.47 


109.97 


4.07 


4.13 


4 


S5 


BM 


5m 


BM 


e.47 
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114.44 


6.03 


0.28 
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S3b 


4.67 


6AB 


5.40 


BM 


112.91 


125,61 


6.70 


G.SO 


6 


24 


4 JS 


6.0S 


5.95 


6,6S 


110.08 


133,03 


7.16 


7.14 



* N for iki ^ S5i 
feN for SAT ^ 22. 

€ H for BoM ^ (Grade l) 2h (Grade ^ ZSl (Grade 3) 28. 



TABLES 

Cqrrelatidns Between the Mid-Range of Instructional of the 
Standard Reading Inventorv and the Botel Readinq Inventorv 
FOR 140 Children in Grades 1^6 



Grade 




r 


Significance of 
correlation 
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as 


.79 


<0.01 
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23 


.88 


<0,01 
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22 


.85 


<0.01 


4 


25 


, .95 


<0.01 


5 


23 


.80 


<0.01 




24 


.78 


<Q.01 


Total 


140 


m 


<0,0l 
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mean achievement comparisons between succeeding grade levels for 
the pupils taking the sri and the Botel Inventory are significant well 
beyond the 0,01 level, 

Disciission and Interpreiation of the Results 

The iignificant differences in mean achievement for succeeding 
grade levels on the sri and the Botel Inventory are what would be 
expected when measuring an area of developmental growth. These 
differences and the increasingly higher mean scores achieved by each 
grade level confirm the validity of both tests and the validity of in- 
formal testinp. 

One way to demonstrate the validity of a test is to compare it 
to another test which purports to measure the same skill or skills. 
If one of the measures has been validated previously by an inde- 
pendent means, the similarity of difference in the two measure- 
ments can be interpreted to support or not to support the validity 
of the newer or non-validated instrument. This is usually called 
concurrent validity. The Stanford Achievement Tests generally are 
accepted as valid group tests. A comparison of the mean levels of 
achievement of the Stanford Achievement Tests and the instruc- 
tional levels of the sri and the Botel Inventory gives strono- ev- 
idence of concurrent validity. 

The Botel Inventory and the Standard Reading Inventory both 
offer some evidence of validity in their manuals, and the validity 
of the SRI was reported at the 1964 ira conference in Philadelphia. 
Since both purport to measure the basal book levels at which a 
child should be instructed, they should yield similar results, par- '■ 
ticularly if they use the same standards for determining instruc- 
tional level. The SRI and the Botel Inventory are alike in that they 
are outgrowths of the work of Betts and others, as reported by Dr. 
Beldin in his "Informai Reading Testingi Historical Review and 
Review of the Research." Both McCracken and Botel have adapted 
Betts' standards and use somewhat different ways of measuring the 
instructional levels. All the coirelationa between the sri and the Bo^ 
tel Inventory are significant (p < 0,01), and, considering the size 
of the gi'oups. give strong evidence that these two measures, devel- 
oped independently to measure the same skill, do indeed measure 
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the same skill or skills. The correlations support the concept that 
instructional level can be measured and can be measured reliably. 

The data from the SRi as reflected in the sign test analysis sup- 
ports the concept of developmental growth in each of the nine sub- 
tests areas. The subtests may not be independent measures since the 
subtests are probably highly correlated. This is not meant to imply 
that reading is composed of nine or more separate skills. It is meant 
to imply that reading achievement may be measured informally in 
nine or more ways. Since the Bote! Inventory uses basicaily only 
one ov two measures to determine instructional level, and since 
the nine subtests of the sm all yield significant differences between 
succeeding levels of difficulty, it is felt that a brief test using the 
most critical of these measures might be used if one wishes only to 
determine the instructional level of a child/ We interpret the re- 
sults of the sign test as indicating that pronouncing words presented 
in isolation is the most sensitive single subtest of the sRi for deter- 
mining the instructional levelj and speed of oral reading as the sec- 
ond most sensitive test. No standards have been developed for using 
either subtest singly to determine instructional leveL The high cor- 
relations between the Botel Inventory and the sri may be partially 
explained by the sensitivity of the vocabulary measure since the Bo- 
tel Inventory uses this as one of its two primary measures. 

None of the data in this study affirms the validity of the con- 
cept of instructional level, or the standards for determining the 
instructional levels. The data do affirm that something labeled in- 
structional level can be measured validly; they do hot afiirm or deny 
that pupils instructed at their measured instructional levels will 
learn to read or that they will learn to read better, or worse, or more 
eaiily than if they were taught at levels other than their instruc- 
tional levels. , 

One additional analysis is being made. The analysis could not 
be completed in time for inclusion in this paper; however, it is 
complete enough to mention. The oral reading errors made by the 
children in reading from the SRi were classified in se%-en error types i 
repetitions, unknown words pronounced by the examiner* mispro- 
nounced words, omissions, additions, substitutions, and misread 
punctuation. The types of errors made at successive levels are being 
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compared with attention to shifts in error patterns. A shift in error 
pattern was observed bet%veen the maxim-um instructional level and 
the first level cf frusrration. This la significant (p < 0.01) as tested 
by the chi-sqTiare tftthnique. No significant shift in error pattern 
seems to exist bet%veen successive levels if the levels are both in frus- 
tration or both in instruciionaL No difference appears to emerge 
ni comparing oral reading wrors at the independent level and the 
mmimum instructional level; however, so few errors are made at the 
mdependent level that the difference may be obscured by the lack 
of power of the statistic used. If this pattern continues, it would 
seem to offer evidence that the standards used in the sri are good 
standards and that the concepts of instructional level and frustra- 
tion are valid. It further implies that instructional level errors 
should be used in determining instructional needs and that usinff 
errors made at frustration level to determine instructional needl 
may lead to incorrect instructional programs. For example we 
note reversal problems in some good readers iit frustration level, but 
none at instructional level. 
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Using an Informal Reading Inventoiy to Place 



Children in Insci'uctional Materials 

Dean Kelly 
Berea, Ohio, City School System 

A TEACHER miist know a pupirs reading level in oTder to assign 
materials which challenge the reader without discouraging him. In 
adjusting to individual differences in reading, the importance o£ 
selecting suitable materials for every reading situation cannot be 
overemphasized (4). If a pupil receives instruction from materials 
which are too easy for him, he is not motivated to attain maximum 
growth. In contrast, if a pupil receives instruction from books which 
are too difficult, he may become frustrated and diicouraged when he 
is unable to meet the standards of achievement established for him. 

Substantial confirmation that reading authorities regard the se- 
lection of inappropriate materials as a major contributing cause of 
reading difficulties is evidenced throughout the literature (8^ 10), 
Conversely, greater gains in achievement are made by pupils when 
reading materials are adjusted to their levels of instruction. This 
principle has been validated by the research of Cooper and others 
(Jj P). The problem is one of translating theory and research into 
effective classroom practice. Unfortunately, many teachers continue 
to be frustrated by the wide range of pupil reading achievement 
found within their classrooms whether they teach in affluent subur- 
ban or in depressed ghetto schools. Regardless of the methodology 
used in teaching readingf the teacher must, if he is effective, have 
accurate and current information about each pupil's level of read- 
ing achievement. 

Observations and a brief survey of current practices lad to the 
conclusion that most teachers follow two general procedures in se- 
lecting instructional reading materials for pupils in their classrooms. 
On one hand, teachers commonly attempt to determine a pupirs 
instructional reading level by referring to group adrainistercd stan- 

m ■ ■ 
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dardized test scores, either reading tests or achievement tests. Or, 
they listen to a pupil read orally from a book. Often, this procedure 
represents a rather crude and unsystematic utilization of ti a in- 
formal reading inventory technique. Both of these procedures are 
fraught with difficulties. 

The weight of available research evidence seems to support the 
conclusion that standardized test scores tend to overestimate a pu= 
pil's mstructional reading level (13). Furthermore, standardized test 
results may not always be current, and the results may be difficult 
for the teacher to interpret in tenns of pupils' instructional reading 
levels (iJ). ^ 

Reading authorities (1, 7) agree that the informal reading in- 
ventory represents one of the most powerful instruments readily 
available to the dassroom teacher for assessing a pupil's instruc- 
tional reading leveL In the hands of a skillful and perceptive ex- 
aminer, the informal reading inventory may be used to identify 
accurately the major aspects of a pupil's functional reading be- 
havior. 

An infonnal reading inventory is perhaps best described as an 
individualized meaiurement of reading performance, based on stan- 
dard criteria, where the subject reads silently and orally selected 
passages from a graded series of reading materials in order to de- 
termme his functional reading levels. Group informal inventories 
may^also be administered, and they follow a procedure similar to 
the individualized inventory. 

Thus, the use of standardized test scores as a basis for eitimat- 
mg pupils' instructional reading levels appears to be less desirable 
than the use of the informal reading inventory for this purpose 
However, even though the informal reading inventory represents 
a most effective instrument for evaluating a reader's performance 
perhajps its greatest disadvantage relates to the competency of the 
examiner since the accuracy of the data secured through its use de- 
pends almost entirely upon the competence of the examiner For 
example, Millsap-s study (12) reveals that experienced classroom 
teachers were not cognizant of the frustration reading levels among 
their pupilf in basal readers when they were asked to utilize in- 
formal reading inventory techniques to make this determination 
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Although it is easy to state that teachers should determine ac- 
curately each pupirs functional reading levels in order to provide 
appropriate reading materials, the actual performance of this task 
leaves much to be desired. 

The Bereaj Ohioj Inservice Education Experiment 

The Berea* Ohio^ Iniervice Education Experiment was under- 
taken to obtain objective data to determine the effiecta of a specif- 
ically designed inservice program, which utilized simulation-type 
techniques, on teacher awareness of the instructional reading levels 
of pupils in the classroom. This inservice activity was designed to 
provide classroom teachers with a knowledge of* and the ability to 
administer, an informaJ. reading inventory in order that they may 
select more accurately reading materials appropriate for their pu- 
pils' instructional reading levels in their classrooms* The informal 
reading inventory was selected as the basic inservice procedure be= 
cause it provides, when properly administereds a realistic eKample 
of the pupirs current reading performance^ and thus seemed a most 
promising way of improving classroom practice. 

An expanded model of the /n/ormar -Reading Inventory In- 
structional Proff^js developed by Beldin, Utsey, and Wallen (2) was 
ielected as the vehicle to provide the inservice experience. For the 
past three years, these authors have been developing and testing 
simulation^type materials lor training preparatory and inservice 
teachers to assess pupili' specific reading requirements and to iden- 
tify the types of instructional arrangements most appropriate for 
meeting each need. These simulation materials were designed to 
prepare teachers for one of the most crucial tasks they will face in 
the teaching of reading^the selection of reading materials at ap- 
propriate instructional levels for each child. 

These simulation materials include 16mm sound films^ audio* 
tapes, overhead transparencies^ and instructional booklets. The /n- 
formal Reading Inventory Instructional Process has been designed 
so there will be a maximum transfer of learning to the classroom 
setting. The materials used in the process involve the participants 
actively in the types of problemi which they face in the day by day 
operation of their classrpoms. For example^ the films used in the 
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Simulation training actually involve the viewer (the teacher) as he 
must administer an informal reading inventory to a boy who had 
been recently assigned to the simulated classrooin setting. This pro- 
cedure assures practice of a learning task in a situation very similar 
to the one in which it will later be performed in the classroom. 

In this experiment, teacher awareness was defined as the teach- 
ers' accurate perception o£ the instructional reading levels of pupils 
m the classroom. This awareness was determined by measuring the 
instructional reading levels of a randomly selected pupir from the 
classroom of each of the ninety-six teachers in the experiment on 
McCracken's Standard Reading Inventory (II) and the readability 
level of the instructional reading material to which the pupil had 
been assigned for reading instruction. The readability level was de- 
cermined by the application of the Spache ReadabiUty Formula 
(li) £oT primary level readers and the iDfl/e-CAa// Formu^fl^ for Pre^ 
dieting Readability (5) for reading materials above primary leveL 
These two formulas were also used as a part of the standardization 
procedure for the Standard Reading Inventory. A. close relation^ 
ship between the two variables indicates a high degree of teacher 
awareness since the size of this difference is inversely related to 
teacher awareness of pupils' instructional reading levels. 

As a further determination of teacher awareness, pupils in the 
sample were asked to read a selection of approximately 100 words 
near the "story" they had been reading in class. Betts' criteria (J) 
were applied to determine if the book could be classified at the pu- 
pils' instructional reading level. 

Thus, the fundamental purposes of this experimenc werei 1) 
to determine the relativa effectiveneis of an adapted model of the 
Informal Reading Iriventory Instructional Process as a means of 
helping teachers become more cognizant of the mstructional read- 
ing levels of pupils in the classroom- and, 2) to determine If the 
time of the school year when the teacher participates in this inser- 
vice activity makes a significant difference on teachers' awareness of 
the instructional reading levels of pupils in the classroom. 

An auxiliary purpose of the experiment related to whether or 
not primary level teachers are more sensitive to the reading needs 
of pupils than upper grade teachers. 
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Firsts it was hypothesized that pupils of teachers who parties 
ipated in an adapted model of the Informal Reading rnventory In- 
structional Process inservice activity %vere assigned reading materials 
more appropriate for their instruccional reading levels than pupils 
of teacliers who did not participate- Second, it was hypothesized that 
the time of tlie school year when the inservice program is scheduled 
does make a difrerence in its effectiveness* Finally, it was hypoth- 
esized that those wlio teach grades two and three are more aware of 
pupils' instructional reading levels than those who teach grades four 
and fivCp 

A three-group post-test-only control group research design was 
used in the experiment. Ninety-six classroom teachers were selected 
from 191 teachers from grades t%vo through five of a large middle- 
class suburban school system by a stratified random process. Xhe 
selected teachers were then assigned to three samples by a stratified 
random proceas. Each sample consisted of eight teachers from each 
of the four grade levels^making a total of 32 teachers in each sam- 
ple. 

The inservice activity, an adapted model of the Informal Read^ 
ing Inventory Insiructianal Processj represented the independent 
variable in the experiment; and teachers' awareness of the instruc- 
tional reading levels of pupils in the classrooms represented the cri- 
terion variable* 

One experimental sample of teachers participated in the inser- 
vice activity during five sessions of two hours each over a t%vo week 
perind, before the school year began and before the teacher had 
organized within-class reading groups. Another experimental sam- 
ple of teachers participated in a similar type of inservice experi= 
ence at the end of the first six weeks of the first semester, after the ^ 
teachers had organized their classrooms and assigned basal reading 
materials to pupils. And, the third sample was designated as the 
control group* Teachers firom this group did not participate in the 
inservice activityj nor were they aware they were participating in 
the experiment. 

The data from the pupils' performance on the Standard Read* 
ing Inveritory and the readability levels of their basal readers were 
tTansfoxmed into normalized standard scores for the purpose of sta* 
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tistical comparison. "Reading inventory-readability difference" 
ZZ^ computed for each pupil in the experiment. The size 
of this difference is inversely related to teacher awareness of pupils' 
instructional reading levels. 

Analyses of these "reading inventory^readability difference*' 
'^"?V!f - ""^^^ '^'^^"S^ application of a three by four mixed 
model (fixed and random) analysis of variance. Further analyses 
were computed through the application o£ the appropriate tech- 
niques for multiple comparisons among means. 

Findings, Implications, Prescriptions 

The findings in this experiment indicate that the adapted 
model of the Informal Reading Inventory Instructional Process 
appears to provide an inservice education vehicle that may assist 
teachers m becoming more aware of the instructional reading levels 
of pupils m their classrooms in order to assign them materials ap= 
propriate for their instructional levels if the inservice experience 
IS scheduled before they make instructional decisions regarding 
pupils reading materials, & e 

At least, in this experiment, when pupils' basal readinff ma- 
terials were evaluated for appropriateness in terms of their in- 
structional readmg levels, it was found 

L Teachew who participated in a simulation^t^pe inservice 
program early in the school year immediately before they 
needed the skills developed in the inservice program, were 
significantly more aware of the instructional reading levels 
of pupils in the classrooms than those teachers who partic= 
ipated m the simulation^type inservice experiencfi 

_ the school year after they had aligned pupils' basal readers 

2. There was no significant difference in teachers' awareness 
of pupils' instructional reading levels in the classrooms be= 
tween teachers who participated in the simulation-type in- 
service pro-am later in the school year and teacherf who 
did not participate in a simulation-type inservice program 

3. Teachera who participated in a simulation^type inservice 
program early in the school year before they had assigned 
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pupils' basal readers were si^ificantly more aware of the 
instructional reading levels o£ the pupils in the classroom 
than those teachers who did not participate in a simulation* 
type inservice experience. 

Although not statistically significant, other comparisons among 
samples favored teachers who had participated in the simulation- 
type inservice program before they had assigned their pupils* basal 
readers. All of these teachers, who had participated before they 
needed the skills^ grouped their pupils for reading instruction 
within the classroom. Also, they organized an average of 3.22 read- 
ing groups to accommodate individual pupil reading differencesj 
and they utilized an average of 2.B6 different criteria for placing 
pupils into reading groups. 

Pupils of these teachers reported a significantly greater interest 
in telling stories, and nearly half of these pupils listed reading as 
their "most favorite" school subject. 

The time that a simulation-type inservice program is scheduled 
appears to be a fundamental consideration which is related to class- 
room application for experienced teachers on the job. A simulation- 
type inseri'ice program was not as valuable when scheduled during 
the year as teachers do not appear to change practices. 

It was also found that primary grade teachers were significantly 
more aware of pupils' instructional reading levels in a simulation 
test experience than intermediate grade teachers. However, there 
was a contravertible difference between primary grade teachers' 
awareness of pupils' instructional reading levels in the classrooms 
and intermediate grade teachers, 

Thereforej the general conclusions reported in this experiment 
may provide plausible suggestions for designing inservice education 
programs which relate to the specific needs of the classroom teacher 
and which can improve instruction in the classroom. 

Xeachers %vho participated in the simulation-type inservice 
program were enthusiastic. They indicated they were impressed 
with the realistic portrayal of the classroom environment in the 
iimulation experience and with the idea that these simulation ex- 
periences would assist them in the day by day operation of their 
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classrooms. Although these judgments are subjective, they convey 
the impression of great interest in the activity. 

Finally, over 95 percent of the teachers who participated in the 
inservice experience before school began reported they used infor- 
mal reading inventory criteria as one criterion for placing their pu- 
pils into reading groups and assigning them instructional reading 
materials, 

t 
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Problems in Identifying Reading Levels widi 



Infomial Reading Inventories 

Robert E. Lowell 

Univsrdty of Mains 

THE PURPOSE of this paper is to present several arguments which 
attack the concepts of independent, instruction, and frustration 
levels of reading. Special attention is directed at challenging in- 
formal methods of identifying levels of reading performance. An 
attempt is marlt? to clarify understandings of the ways in which 
children's reading performance can be identified, and how reading 
evaluation data can be interpreted. Pitfalls of interpretation of in- 
formally gathered evidence o£ reading performance pointed out by 
Kender (4), Millsap (6), and Sipay (7) are examples of iources which 
support the following challenges, 

Background 

Identification of instruction, frustration^ and independent read- 
ing levels by methods of informal analysis has been advocated as 
a desirable practice for several years. In general, textbooks used in 
preservice preparation of teachers suggest the use of informal read- 
ing inventories. Teachers of preservice courses in reading reveal 
their belief in these concepts to the. extent that they have students 
construct reading inventories, bespite the value placed on the con- 
cept of informal analysis, the practice of using informal reading 
inventories by classroom teachers is not widespread. 

A possible eKplanation for the lack of attention to informal 
analysis may be found in the evidence reported by Emans (2), He 
rated twenty teachers enrolled in a graduate course in remedial 
reading and diagtiosis on their ability to distinguish reading skills 
needed by pupils they had tutored for one hour a day for five weeks. 
It was his conclusion that teachers were not viewing individual 
needs but were working with predetermined biases. That is, teach- 
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ers tended to have answers before askiiig questions. In this evidence 
there also appeared to be an indication that the broader concept 
of reading held by the teachers was not sufHciently developed to 
be able to include the actual ways children perform, or permit 
variations in interpretation of individual performance. Ladd (J) 
also found teachers to be inadequate at evaluating reading perfor- 
mance by informal methods unless given intensive training. She 
was able to improve teacher competency in evaluation of reading 
with a thirty hour training program. 

Discussion 

The first argument attacking the concepts of independent, in- 
structional, and frustration reading ievels involves the criteria used 
in identifying each level and the reliability with which individual 
performance can be judged. 

The criteria used are important to establishing teacher accu- 
racy in identifying pupil performance. The standards for each per- 
formance level vary considerably, Betts (i) suggests 95 percent word 
accuracy and 70 percent comprehension to establish an instruc- 
tional level. Spache (8) believes these and other standards are ar- 
bitrarily high. In fact, Spache only uses oral reading performance 
as the source for determining independent level and silent reading 
to determine instructional level. The criteria for satisfactory com- 
prehension is about 60 percent, and the word error standards drop 
to as low as 75 percent in order to be rated unsatisfactory. 

Standards for acceptable performance at independent, instruc- 
tional, and frustration reading levels appear to have been handed 
down from generation to generation, study to itudy, and text to 
texti and there appears to be ample evidence pointing out the fal- 
lacies of their use. Also, we lack substantial evidence to support 
using the criteria which we tend to believe. 

Regardless of what standards are used, the evaluation of read- 
ing performance by informal procedures requires one to note errors 
in oral reading, judge correctness of answers, and decide on overall 
' adequacy of performance. Adequacy of reading must be based upon 
the concept of reading held by the person doing the evaluation, 
ladd (3) and Emans (3) give support for the arguments that teach- 
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ers are unreliable in identifying degrees of reading performance and 
that they may not have a %vell developed concept of reading. 

Emans provided evidence that teachers were not able to eval- 
uate the individual needs of pupils, but instead, tended to form 
judgments based on skills they thought children needed. This ev- 
idence suggests an inadequately developed concept of pupil perfor- 
mance in reading on the part of the teachers he evaluated. It would 
seem one should have a well developed concept of reading before 
one can adequately measure and interpret reading performance. 
Ladd found teachers to be inaccurate in identifying oral reading 
errors. Although the teachers in her study improved with training, 
they still missed 33 to 37 percent of the errors after SO hours of 
training. With this amount of error factor for trained examiners, 
it would seem to follow that informal scoring by an inexperienced 
person would be even more unreliable. 

Millsap (6) also found that classroom teachers could not iden- 
tify reading performance as accurately as remedial teachers, %vith 
classroom teachers correctly identifying inadequate reading perfor- 
naance only 70 percent of the time. 

A recent article by Kender (4) presented a review of the prac- 
tice of reading evaluation by informal methods. He concluded that 
informal inventories could be of instrtictional value, but only when 
used by one thoroughly skilled in administration of inventories 
and thoroughly informed about the reading process. It seemed un- 
likely to him that classroom teachers could adequately use informal 
inventory procedures. 

Another attack on the construct of varying performances in 
reading being called independent, instructional, or frustration can. 
be made on the use of oral reading to determine suitability of ma- 
terial. For example, the typical procedures of testihg call for oral 
reading at sight— a stressing situation for even the, most proficient 
reader. The testing process is contrary to the general teaching pro- 
cesi in oral reading in that teachers are admonished in preservice 
training, in textbooks, and in teacher guidebooks to never have a 
pupil read orally at sight. It is believed that a pupil reads better 
orally after having read silently first. Yet, infonnal testing pro- 
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cedures measure a pupil's oral reading at sight as a means of iden= 
ti^mg leveli^ of performance. This evidence is then used to 
djfEerentiace between levels by a few percentage points to call one 
performance good, the other poor. 

Oral reading testing appears to be an unreliable way of mea= 
su^ng readmg because of the difficulties of judging w^d "errors 
and noting phrasing, inflectional changes, and symptoms of difEl 
culty Added to this potential unreliability is the invalidity of the 
typical oral testing process, a technique which conflicts tvith cur- 
ricular practice. 

It Is also possible to point out the fallacy of accepting oral 
readmg at sight as adequate evidence of performance by permit- 
ting successive oral rereadings of a single passage. Table 1 shows the 
errors on four rereadings for an eleven year old boy. 



1 

ORAt RuADmo Errors on Succhssive Readings of a 149 Word Passage 

Msa dings 
B 



Mrror j 2 


Repetitions 


6 


S 


Substicuclons 


11 


6 


Omissions 


1 


1 


Additions 


0 


0 


Aided Words 


4 


1 


Xotai Errors 


m 


IJ 


SeIf«Cerrectlons 


1 


1 


Rate (wpm) 


60 


89 



2 



4 1 

6 4s 

1 1 2 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 



11 6 7 

1 0 S 

87 99 99 



_ On the first reading, the one generally used to determine pro^ 
ficiency, the boy made 22 errors while reading at 60 words per min. 
ute. The second reading had only half as many errors as the first 
and the rate of reading was nearly half again as fast as the first read- 
mg. The third reading was nearly identical to the second The 
tourth readmg showed a decrease in errors from eleven to six and 
an increase m rate to ninety^nine words per minute. It is obvious 
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that oral reading performance, in terms of errors and rate, is im- 
proved by rereading. The reader's voice, inflectional variations, and 
attention to phrnsing, were also improved with rereading. 

There certainly is a question about which of these readings 
is the one which should be used to decide upon adequacy of per- 
formance. Depending on the criteria used, one could rate this pu- 
pil's performance Independent, instructional, frustration, or all 
three. Regardleis, the information in Table 1 demonstrates that 
oral reading at sight yields poorest performance when there has 
not been preparation for reading. 

The interest or lack of interest of the subject in the content 
of the materials of testing is a strong influence on reading perfor- 
mance. For example, pupils generally read and comprehend passage 
7B better than 7A in the Diagnostic Reading Scales. Passage 7A 
compares reading to driving a car while passage 7B is about forma- 
tion of granitu! and marble. These, two selections are about equal 
in difficulty according to readability estimates, but differ greatly 
in terms of content and potential interest. 

Reading performance also varies considerably for an individual 
depending on his desire to read, with the desire to read at least 
partly due to interest value in the material being read. Motivation 
and interest in reading are generally accepted as being important 
determinants of success in reading. These factors certainly are po- 
tent enough to cause variations in reading performance greater than 
the differences generally used to determine independent, instruc- 
tional, and frustration reading levels. 

Summary 

Weaknesses in informal testing procedures in reading appear 
to be strong enough to invalidate the concepts of independent, 
instructional, and frustration levels. This seems especially evident 
because of the general inability of classroom teachers to organize, 
conduct, and utilize informal diagnostic procedures. 

It would appear that standardized individual or group tests of 
reading performance have more potential value than Informal mea- 
suring instruments because they offer greater reliability and validity 
than informal measures. Interpretations with degrees of variation 



in performance as fine as thDse suggested by the criteria for so-called 
independent^ instructional* and frustration reading levels do not 
seem feasible or practical because the standard error of measure 
for highly reliable instruments would not permit such differentia- 
tions. 

A reasonable suggestion for initial grouping and assignment of 
materials to pupils would be to use the suggestion of Daniels (J), 
which indicated accurate identification of appropriate group place- 
ment using the Gates test results with a constant of 2.0 subtracted 
frorn the pupirs score. This procedure is most appropriate when 
the teacher is not capable of administering or interpreting diag- 
nostic tests- 
Regardless of whether standardized or nonstandardized tests 
are used to measure reading performance, there appears to be suffi- 
cient doubt about making fine discriminations bet%veen reading 
performances which indicate that teaching at one level will cause 
failure and teaching at a slightly different level will permit success 
to challenge the concepts o£ independent, instructional and frus^ 
tration reading levels* 

There is also evidence that the criteria used to identify the 
three different reading levels may be inappropriate^ and as such^ 
they tend to invalidate the concepts of three distinctly different 
reading levels being identifiable by these criteria, 

A suggestion is made that more attention be given to identify- 
mg reading performance by ways which do not depend upon exam- 
iner judgment, make more use of interests of the reader, pay less 
attention to finely differentiated levels of performance, and place 
less importance on measurement of oral reading* 
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Mew Assessment * 

Gabriel Della-Pia?ja, Bett\' Jo Jensen^ and 

Everett Murdock 
University of Utah 

IT IS OUR JUDGMENT that Construction^ administration, and interpre- 
tation of inforinal reading inventories are far too time-consuming 
for the regular classroom teacher. She either will not learn the 
skills or, having learned them, will not use th^m in practice because 
o£ competing demands upon her time. The teacher will find other 
classroom activities more relevant to instruction and drop the time- 
consuming informal reading inventory, which is less relevant to im- 
proving pupil reading performance. 

It is our prediction that many of the procedures of current 
informal reading inventories will be built into instructional mate- 
rials. Informal reading inventories will then either be revised to 
compete with diagnostic reading batteries or adapted to accompany 
specific basal readers. Meanwhile, the teacher should work on de- 
velopment of other skills in informal reading diagnosis. The skills 
to be developed ihould conform with one of the new roles of the 
teacher — high level troubleshooter within a reading program that 
has builc into it much formal diagnosis and individually prescribed 
instruction. 

. Following is a brief, specific illustration of the kind of infor- 
mal reading diagnosis and prescription skill necessary in the teach- 
er's new role as high level troubleshooter- 

1. The teacher is using McGraw-Hill Programmed Reading, 
Kristen is in Book 8, having passed the end of book tests in 
previous books at a performance level of 86 percent or bet- 
ter, 

• Much of the ■work Tepresented in this paper was done at the ^emplary 
Center for Reading Instruction, Granite S^ool Diitrict, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Dr. £thna Raid is director of the Center. 
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2, The teacher listens to Kristen read a red-lined, in-book 

teit in Book 8p The reading is word-by-word* The teacher 

then has Kristen read from Book 6. 
B, Kristen reads as follows i 

Annnn/ and/ Sam/ vvwwwent/ up/ the hill/ and/ sat/ in 

the/ grass. 

A bird/ sat/ on/ Sam's/ flnnnnnger^ 

4» The teacher says to herself* "W^ord=by-word reading of re- 
view material at this point in the reading program is a read- 
ing deficiency* The child should be able to read material at 
this level with greater fluency. The problein is probably 
lack of phrase reading ability," 

5. The teacher then thinks, "Now, how can I check my 
hunch?" In reiponse to her question* the teacher gives the 
child a flash card survey of words in the problematic sen^ 
tence, such as tv&ntj grass^ hill^ birdj finger^ etc^, to find out 
if the difficulty is one of word recognition rate or phrase 
reading fluency* 

6* Kristen reads all the %v^ords with a rate of two seconds or less 
on each word. The teacher then prescribes some oral read- 
ing for the child in unison with a tape recording of ma- 
terial at the Bcjok 6 level. The teacher also gives Kristen 
practice In discriminating between word-by-word and flu- 
ent reading* 

7. The prescription worked rather well, but there is still a 
problem* Kristen now reads fluently but only on material 
where she has practiced with the tape, and then that is lost 
by the next class session* The teacher ponders that outcome 
and decides that she should gradually provide unprompted 
practice* 

8, The teacher first intersperiei a sm^l amount of unprompted 
practice, then larger and larger amounts* One technique is 
to have Kristen turn down the volume on the tape for every 
underlined sentence* This turns out to be one sentence out 
of ten at first, moving down to two out of ten, three out of 
ten, etc* down to no prompted Teading* It works. Kristen 
now reads phrases fluendy when she is reading materia on 
which har word reco^aition is Mcurate and 
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It is our conviction that on-the-spot diagnosis, checking o£ di- 
agnosis* prescription, prescriptiva teaching, and revision p£ prescTip- 
tions until the reading deficiency is corrected, is an essential role 
of the teacher in what is truly informal reading diagnosis. The 
teacher must develop these skills for handling a variety of reading 
deficienciei including substitutions; reversals; omissions, additions, 
or misreadings of endings- picture reading; difficulty in blending; 
etc. The "informal reading inventories*' usually proposed for teach- 
ers are too time-consuming for use and should be built into the 
reading program by authors of materials for reading instruction. 
More relevant tasks for on-the-spot troubleshooting by the teacher 
have been suggested above. A sample exercise in simulation of that 
task is presented below. 

You will now be taken through one diagnosis and preicription 
cycle that simulates the role of the teacher we have just illus^ 
trated. Completa each step of this cycle precisely as directed 
before proceeding to the next step, 

1. On three separate occasions a child looks at the word 
ftlafiA, then sounds out the letters and reads as foUowsi 

Ibl fl/ lal lnki, black 

What is the child's reading problem? (Determine your answer 
before proceeding to the next step;) 



2, Match your description of the child's reading problem 
against the following alternatives. Then go to the next 
step indicated. The child reads /6/ /If /a/ Jnkf, black 
because 

a. He is a careless reader, or doesn't look carefully, or 
doesn't think, (Go to Sa.) 

b, He knowg the phonemie iounds, but for some reaion 
doei not blend them properly. Probably because 
"tlack" Iws a higher frequenciy me than "blank" 
in the child's vocabulary, (Go to 8b.) ^^^^^ 

€, Child doesn't know the sound of W Sc.) 

d. It is a configuration substitutioii. (Go to Sd.) 
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Sa, You said the child was "a careless reader . , . This 
is a rather vague statement which does not provide 
enough information which can be used in prescribing 
diagnostic procedures or treatment. (Go back to 2b ) 

8b. Very good! The child does know the sounds corre- 
sponding to the letters, He simply did not blend them 
for the probable reason given. Now how would you 
check that diagnosis? (Determine your procedure for 
validating the diagnosis and then go to 4.) 



Sc. The child did give the coiTect sound for each indi- 
vidual grapheme, but he didn^t blend them correctly. 
So his problem was not inability to sound n. (Go back 
to 2b.) • . 

3d. The words do look alike. But the child correctly 
sounded each element in blank and thus was psrceiv- 
ing each element and not likely using a conflguration 
approach. The problem occurs In the next step of 
blending. (Go back to 2b.) 

4. You suggested a procedure or procedures for checking 
the validity of your diagnosis. Match your suggestion 
against the three alternatives given here and follow the 
directions given. 

^' child read the following paired words* 

hack sack stek thick pink clack 
bank mnk sink think pick clank 

b. Check to see if the eiror type occurs in context. Have 
the child read the following two sentences. 

Fill in the &/ari^. The cat is filacA. 

c. Is the higher frequency rate for tlie word black built 
into the reading prop-am? Check to see. 

(Regardless of your choice(s) above, move to Ba.) 

6a, Procedure 4a was used as a diagnostic check and the 
child read at sight each pair of wbrds correctly (back^ 
6a»A^ etc,) except lor c/acA-c/an^ 
Jowsi 
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clacki /€/ II I jal /ckf, clackj clanki /cf /If fa/ /nk/, 
clank 

5b- Piocadure 4b was used as a diagnostic check and the 
child read corractly the words blank and black whan in 
a sentanca contaxt^ 
5c* The word black dam have a higher frequency rate than 
blank in the pro-am. For example, it occurs as a com« 
pletion or concaxt item can times more than blank In 
series 1 and 2. AIbq, black is found in workbooki S 
through 9 but fc /an A occurs only in workbooks 8 and 4- - 

How would you presCTiba treatment for the difficulties as you 

now diagnose them? 



(Go to 6.) 

6* You proposed a prescription for instruction based on 
the diagnosis. Check your prescription against the alter- 
natives given below and follow directions, 
a. Teach the child blending in words which begin, with 
cl and frl and end in n/i and cA, For eKamplet have 
him hold one sound and run it into another without 
pausing. Then reduce the duration of the sound 
until the word is being produced accurately* 
fblllf faaaa/ fnnnnkf 
jblUf jaaaf /nnk/ 
I bit I /aa/ /nnk/ 
blank 

Do not have large pauses between sounds^ such as 

IblJ — fa/ — Inkr 
b* Since context helps the child, and there were not 
enough sentencas using Ian provide additional 
conteKt exercises using the problem words so he will 
amve at the correct pronunciation as in 4b, 
c. Teach the child the sounds that ck and f^A stand for 
so he can identify them in wl list of other sounds^ 
(Go to 7 ragardless of your dioice.) 

7* You selected a prescription for instruction in the pre- 
ylous item* The results of following that prea^ption 
In taadiing the Aild are presented below. Chedc the 
^gults f or the presGriplion you pro^sad. " 
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a. Following Instructions, tlie child was able to blend 
bMlhlmk and similar word pairs beginning with 
consonant combinations in word lists when presented 
witli or without other words in any order. Go on to 
the next simulation problem. 

b. The child does not need further prompts. He ai. 
ready produces the word correctly when prompted in 
context. The practice you supsted did not make a 
difference in the child's reading of the words In a 
word list. (Go to 6a.) 

c. Practicing the sounds that ^iand nA stand for did not 
infliience the child's ability to blend words like ilanA 
and dani (Go to 6a.) 
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Problems of Reading in an Urban Society 

William D. Sheujon 

Syiacmm Unlveriity 

DURING the past several decades the United States has become aii 
Urban Society: Once proud cities, populated by a relatively small, 
upwmrd mobile society^ have become crowded by the rural poor 
of our nationp Small slum areas, once inhabited by newly arrived 
immigrants from various European countries have been replaced 
\by huge ghettos, filled by poverty stricken Blacks from the deep 
South, Spanish-speaking farmers and villagers from Puerto Rico, 
an^ dislocated poor whites from such areai as Appalachian 

\^The three major groups which have occupied the decaying 
cent^,r city have one characteriitic in common. They are poor. Out 
of their poverty have come such related problems as crime^ disease, 
transieisvcy, and illiteracy. It is with the issue of illiteracy and its 
effect ori\;^the schools of evei^ city that we must de 

In every major city in the United States^New Yorkt Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, Washington, D*C,= 
the alarm Hfis been iounded about the condition of the ghetto 
Schools/ The sprobi em of reading has b and 
over again as a\major issue of these schools for the poverty itricken 
of the ghetto, 

As a membeivof a team evaluating the reading pro-am in two 
well-known poverty areas of New York City^ I have become inti- 
mately acquainted iyith schools. Ghetto schools range over 
every dimension of ^i^ality* One of the ghetto schools 1 visited had 
an all white pupil po^ilation, a stable, if discouraged, reading staff, 

^ tne 

the school were safe— streets were clean and one had to look care- 
fully to observe the povertyxof the neighborhood. The school popu- 
lation suffered from an ina^ility i to cope iuccesshilly in the junior 
high school after leaving the\ elementary schooL This school pro- 



and few, if any, discipliae problems. The school was old but clean, 
the neighborhood decayil^g— but in a slow manner* Approaches to 
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vided the bulk of dropouts in the centralized high school, which 
drew from a variety of elementary schools. 

Recently, I spent an afternoon with a group of professional 
and paraprofessional teachers in a ghetto school in Rochester, N,Y. 
This elementary school has a good outward appearance, a reasonable 
sized population, and until recently a stable teaching staff. Shortly 
before my visit, representatives of a community po%ver group forced 
the closing of the school and kept it closed until school officials 
agreed to certain changes in staff, teaching procedures, and discipline. 
The school was functioning again, but the damage to the morale 
of the staff was reflected in the absence of regular teachers, the be- 
havior of the children, and the bedlam in every unsupervised corner 
of the building. It was apparent that the staff had lost the confidence 
of the children as well as of the community. 

In order to develop a picture of the scope of the problem of the 
ghetto school, let me describe briefly a school visited recently. 

School A is a five storied brick building located in the middle 
of the New York black ghetto. The school building was old at the 
turn of the century and is far removed in appearance from the glit- 
tering suburban palaces constructed for elementary pupils in the 
1960's; Surrounded by a high wire fence, evidence of security mea 
sures is everywhere. A guided walk to the main office reveals that 
neighborhood parents, employed by the school, guard each door and 
the corridors. One receives the statistics of the school from a bustling 
assistant principal. Into a building originally built to accommodate 
1.000 pupils are crowded 2,150 pupils. Sixty percent of these are 
Spanish-speaking Puerto Rican children whose parents have recently 
arrived in New York. Most of the families had exchanged the poverty 
of rural Puerto Rico for the poverty of the New York slums. Thirty- 
eight percent of the population are the children of black parents 
who have fled to this northern city from deep southern cities and 
farms. There is an impressive evidence of high morale as far as the 
professional, paraprofessional, and nonprofessional staff is concerned. 
While the teaching and administrative staff is virtually all white and 
the paraprofessionals Wack or Spanish-speaking, reiatibnship^ are 
observably good. There is little or no need for drastic disciplinary 
measures in the school. Fear stalks the halls, however, because of oc- 
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casional forays by intruders from outside who, out of mischief, rage, 
or sickness, invade the school, assault teachers anci pupils alike, and 
flee, leaving the school in turmoiL ^ 

Classroom doors are inevitably locked and pupils do not have 
freedom of movement outside the classroom. Depending upon the 
quality of the teacher, the grade, and the grouping of the children, 
the classrooms can be quiet, fairly efficient learning centers or places 
of turnioil and shouting, moving people, with teachers often reduced 
to impotency by the confusion. 

In April the original homogeneously grbuped classes have be- 
come quite mixed because of a more than 100 percent turnover of 
pupils since September, No teacher visited had less than forty chil- 
dren registered during the year while some had as many as seventy 
names on their class lists. The enroilment is now thirty pupils in 
each class. 

Of ten first grade classes only two or three have pupils who are 
learning to read on the expected ley eL In sixth^ one class in 

eight has pupils reading at grade level. The bulk of the sixth grade 
pupils will leave the elementary school in June reading on a third 
or fourth grade level. Many of these pupils will have received in- 
struction on the first and second grade level before leaving this 
school. 

Studies of the pupils reveal that they have certain common 
characteristics which evideritly influence their abil ity to learn to 
read suceessfully. The basic common factor is socioeconomic. It 
seems that the dccupation of their parents, level of income, educa^ 
tion and attitude of parents, the booki in the home, and the involve- 
ment of parents with the reading of their children, all bear on the 
reading status of the children in the school. The socioecono level 
of most familiei is well below the mean of the nation. Most of the 
parents do menial work and are often unemployed. Many English- 
speaking parents are illiterate or semiliterate, while often the Span- 
ish-speaking parenti lack the ability to read in either their own 
language or English. Until recently, the parents were passive in 
their reaction to the school, and any parent-school interaction was 
originated by the school and usually concerned absenteeism, tru- 
ancy, or beiiavior iwobliems. Today parents are actively con- 
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cerned with the school and occasionally la,h out against teachers 
or admrnistrators. Their complairits include charges of racism, ex- 
cessiye punishment of their children, or lack of relevant teaching. 

The corps of protesting parents is small, but there is no quet 
tmn that the problems of Sehool #4 in Rochester. Croton in 
Syracuse, and the schools in Ocean Hill-BrowmviUe will spread 
throughout the ghettos of the nation. While parents will not know 

cMt^^r!'^ '" T"'^^ adequate home environment for their 
children, th^y w.ll recognize the general failure of their schools to 
provide a suitable education for their children 

re,rtT„''th^ -"\^M^' " v''^''°°''' the homes and parents seldom 
^^^.^«:,f'^<^«^-^i^e m^ P"«nts have an intense desire 
for their children to receive an education, the problems of daily 
living pver^vhelm them and force them to neglect their children 
while seeking the means to support them. 

_ There are other characteristics which seem prevalent among 
these popr children. They lack the security of both success and pro? 
tection. They are exposed daily to violence and failure. They re- 

ceive mconswtent instruction as they move from school to school 
or from teacher to teacher. Teacher mobility is at iu height in the 

ghetto school. Instructional gaps ate particularly obvious in reading 
Children enter the middle grades without records, and there is liwie 
time for a thorough diagnosis of their reading status 
_ The daily attendance of the ghetto pupils is significantly lower 
*a„ pupils m more favored schools. Retention is^gh and pup«s 

ouatflv , li^ With primary pupils who cannot learn ade- 

quately, and mtennediate pupils who are thoroughly discouraged by 
their repeated failures. ; ' ' 

_The school administrators throw up their hands in despair as 
pup^s with whom they have spent many hbuis suddenly leave for 

^u'J.ln'h^ T'^ '' "ighly ^ble teacher give, up'^and is re- 
placed^by a^frightened, poorly trained, probationary teacher. 

w.v.^''^ ? ' ^ *'''^" '" *'' Sheito, has tried ^i^ 

ways to deve op a successful reading program with the poverty 
smcken transient population. Experimenti in reading; suL,S 
by huge sums from the t/soE and various 
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Started and abandoned. University professors have brought teams 
into the ichool to test the pupils and administer a short term read- 
ing experiment. After a few monthSi a year, or several years, the 
team disappears, a report is filed, and by the time news of the "suc- 
cess" of the experiment has caused others to visit the school, the 
experiment has long since been forgotten and it is difflcult to find 
a teacher who remembers it or pupils who were participants. 

I am sure that you have read about, visited, or worked in a 
School such as A. You are also aware that such schools are producing 
as terminal students some 660,000 functional illiterates each year. 

Is there a solution to the problem? Are there programs which 
might better equip teachers to teach in such unfavorable situations? 
Are there methods and materials which are most appropriate for 
teaching the children of poverty and despair? 

Certainly there are a few examples of miracles in instruction 
in the ghettoi these have received publicity throughout the country. 
The Urban Review, the magazine of the city, has reported schools 
which seem to produce successful readers in spite of the fact that 
the pupils have the problems described above. The peculiar chem- 
istry of one successful school does not seem transferable. However, 
out of the experiments reported and the successful programs visited, 
we have developed a fe ,^ ideas which would seem reievant to the 
establishment of a successful reading program in the center city 
schools. 



A Suf^ested i^o^aia 

Dlabal and Hanson (^) have suggested, on the basis of the re- 
sults of a study they have conducted, that we examine those who are 
going to teach the disadvantaged and select only those who fit cer- 
tain psychological, sociological, and educational criteria. The study 
has many useful suggestions and experienced administrators would 
probably confinn the value of the specific characteristics pointed out 
as decisive. 

If we were wiliing as a profession to choose only the teacheri 
most qualified to teach the ghetto child, our program would be off 
to probable succesi. In our view the teacher is the most important 
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variable in the successful ghetto school. Several school administra- 
tors suggest that the ghetto teacher must have more preparation, 
experience, and psychological maturity than teachers in less compli- 
cated schools. The teacher must know ho%v to teach the basic skills 
of reading, spelling, and arithmetic. In addition, he must approach 
both teaching and the iocial situation in ghetto schools in a realistic 
but flexible manner. 

While dedication is necessary, the zeal or fervor of the do-good 
teacher who volunteers out of a fit of emotion raised by the dilemma 
of the poor seems to die out as quickly as some revival-induced 
religious fervor. There are good-^even superior— teachers in ghetto 
schoois and their effect on the children in their classes is remark- 
able. But, alas, they are a minority of teachers in these schools. 

It is probable that teachers in ghetto schools need the same kind 
of material incentives as those who serve the United States in so- 
called dangerous areas abroad/ Bcdford-Stuyvesant is certainly a 
more volatile and dangerous neighborhood in every way imaginable 
than the Cambodia in which the author served with a 25 percent 
bonus during 1957. • 

Because of the transient nature of the school, the lack of records, 
and the many unknown qualities of the entering students, diagnostic 
facilities are a must. It is suggested that several staff members serve 
as diagnosticiani and prepare for each teacher an accurate picture 
of the learning status of each child who joins an ongoing class. Title 
I or any other funds might well be spent in this effort. Certainly 
resource personnel ought to be available from the university reading 
centers as well as from the teaching staff itself. We are convinced as 
we observe the staffing of the ghetto schools that help could be 
provided for a diapiostic reception center if we wanted to turn our 
attention and resources to its development. 

I would end the remedial program which operates in many 
schools because remedial teaching done b^^ the classroom and 
without follow up in either direction is certainly lacking in purpose 
or results. After-school programs seemed even more irreleyant than 
the within school day remedial activity. Instead, I would release a 
remedial or tutoring staff to do a reception type diagnqiis, which 
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would result in children being placed in a teaching group or in 
materiala more appropriate to the needs of the pupils. 

At present^ and on the basis of my observation^ new children 
enter a typical ghetto school and sit and wait until an already busy 
and oftentimes overwhelmed teacher has an opportunity to test the 
child in an informal way. Such waiting would be trying for an ad* 
vantaged child in the calm classroom of a middle-class suburb. For 
the ghetto child the waiting period is often disastrous. 

If a teacher could receive a statement of the actual reading 
status of pupils and a few suggestions for immediate treatment^ new 
children could enter into the classroom scene on a successful basis 
almoit immediately. The effect might be astonishingly beneficiaL 

Again on the level of programing is the decision concerning 
grouping. If we are going to continue so-called homogeneous group* 
ing or tracking, then the classes at the bottom of the scale must be 
much smaller in size or provided with more help. 

It is readily observable that the size of the class and the pres- 
ence or absence of aides makes a differen in the classroom at- 
mosphere and the possibility of adequate learning. While some 
experiments have suggested that class size was not a relevant factor 
in successful teaching, our observations and instincts would reject 
such findings as invalid for the center city pupils* We recommend 
that class size of the poor pupils in grades be reduced to a ratio of 
not more than 1^ 10 for general activities and liS for reading instruc- 
tion. It is also suggested that simple cardboard or other types of 
dividers be used to separate the small group taught frora other 
pupils. We have evidence that the inattentiveness of ghetto pupils 
is caused from overexposure to the total scene and that the pupils 
need to have the general classroom hidden from view* People work- 
ing with hyperactive children have been aware for years of the need 
for limiting the environmental distractions in the teaching situa- 
tion. Ghetto children are as disturbed and hyperactive normally as 
the emotionally disturbed so-called -*wall-climbers'' of our suburban 
schools* For the latter we provide leaming disability classes with 
4-6 pupils per teacher and a quiet undisturbed learning situation. 

We will have to develop as quickly as possible well-trained 
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paraprofessionals who will have teaching responsibilities and be 
supervised by the classroom teachers. This could be one answer to 
the problem of teacher and space shortage. 

We cannot arrange our classes homogeneously and expect the 
teachers of the poorest groups to do as successful a job with the 
same number of pupils as those with superior pupils; and yet that 
seems to be the strategy. The difference bet%veen the highest achiev- 
ing homogeneous class and the lowest achieving homogeneous class 
. of the same grade is almost unmeasurable in terms of the pbssibility 
of successful teaching. If we do have classes composed of our poorest 
pupils, then they must be very small claMes in which the pupils re- 
ceive almost individual instruction. 

A number of experiments with materials and methods reveal 
that we have still to develop the perfect material or method for the 
teaching of children to read. But while we await the flawless pro- 
cedure, we have had demonstrated many likely aspects of a suc- 
cessful approach. L 

We have learned that instant rewards relate to reading achieve- 
ment, Ciiirk and Walberg (2) have suggeited that massive rewards 
influence reading achievement. Rogers {20) and others suggest that 
disadvantaged pupils are capable of expressing id and learning 
visually as ably as advantaged pupils, although they are less able in 
verbal skills. He employs visual approaches in teachiniY the 
vantagedj and certainly this could be applied to early reading in- 
struction. Carlton and Moor (i) have demonstrated that self-directive 
dramatizations of stories by disadvantaged pupils result in significant 
^ins in reading when compared to the usual approaches using the 
oral-silent reading of basal readers.r 

Ecroyd (5) and others suggest that we of the 

language of disadvantaged pupils as means of teaching them to 
read,* that we take advantage of the oral language and vocabulaiy 
knowledge of the pupils rather than J^ore it becauie non= 
standard. Language experience approaches to ear] y vocabulary and 
coniprehension jdevelopment, based on the spokeri language of the 
child, might and can provide a more relevant base for reading thaii 
the imposed language of the staridardi^ no question 

that pupils of the ghetto have a language base which could be cap- 
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italized upon. It is also noted by Cohen (3) that the culturally de- 
prived child dependi upon school for language development and 
genera] verbal intelligence more than the middle^class child. 

If we capitalized on the language base of the disadvantaged 
child by dmwing his initial reading vocabulary from his own listen^ 
ing and speaking vocabulary and then building a propam of lan^ 
guage relevant in teims of the eKperiencea and understanding of the 
disadvantaged, we might be more successful than we have been 
when we have imposed on these children text materials and methodi 
suicable for advantaged middle^class pupils who entered school with 
a language more or less identical with that of the materials used in 
teaching them to read. 

We might also consider in our program, as does Feitelson (7), 
the observed feet that the attention span of diiadvantapd students 
tends to be short and their concentration poor, and use a method 
which relies mainly on short periods of concentrated learning. 
Feitelson also suggests that the disadyantapd child is unable to de- 
fer gratification, and this suggests that his assipied lessons be short 
and knowledge of success almost instantaneous. It is known that the 
culturally disadvantaged, find it virtually impossible to deal with 
failure, especially the failure made obvious by odious comparison. 
This suggests a program which allows individuals to prop^ess on 
their own, measuring progress against their own achievement rather 
than by comparison with other pupils. This, of course, is easier said 
than done if one observes the competition which arises when chil- 
dren are working on an individual basis. 

Tied in with the inability of disadvantaged children to concen- 
trate and cope with failure is the whole issue of achievement testing. 
It is obvious to many teachers that many group tests used to measure 
the reading process of center city children are irrelevant, both in 
teraas of the content tested and the norms obtained through the 
standardization of the tests. In a very interesting article, 'Planting 
Pansies bn the Roofi" Miriam Wassernian (12) points out the seem- 
ing invalidity of the reading tests used to measure the achievement 
of New York City pupils. 

In summary, we have suggested, in effect,, that the reading pro- 
gram for the center city child be tailored to suit his needs. It is 
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apparent that classes must be small, teaching matermls based on the 
language of the pupil, lessons short and rewards for achievement 
immediate, failure made virtually impossible, and evaluation valid 
and specific to the population and program they have experienced. 

The hope of the center city lies in a massive effort involving 
money, personnel, and strategies. We have them all, but our nation 
needs to be convinced that we must divert our resources of men 
money, and know-how to the solution of one of our mo« critical 
problems, teaching the urban child to read. 
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Linguistic Gonsiderations in Reading Disability 

David W. Reed and Jesse O, Sawyer 

UnlversUy of California at Berkeley 

LANGuA(5E 15 more an intellectual than an "environmental " or "phys- 
iological" component of the process of reading, and therefore it 
must be an intellectual component of the disabilities suffered by 
some persons in learning to read. 

The analysis and treatment of reading disability may be sep- 
arated into those considerations which are appropriate to psychologyj 
to pedagogy, and to linguistics. After any such division, the linguist 
is likely to see his role as most important in diagnosis and important 
in treatment perhaps largely to the extent that he vietvs his function 
as that of writing a better grammar of the language being taught. 

If linguistic factors are not viewed as a major causal element 
in reading disability — conceivably pedagogy or psychology might be 
•—linguistics is somehow involved either as a subsidiary feature of 
the reading process or more likely a discipline suspected of being a 
tool in the analysis and treatment of reading disability. The linguist 
can indeed suggest areas in which not reading disability so much 
as reading difficulty can be obviated by a better understanding of the 
patterns of the language being learned, and ultimately he can solve 
a few problems by writing grammars which are more humanely and 
humanly oriented. He also has something to say about diitinguish- 
ing between genuine disability and those troubles which arise when 
different aspects of language are associated in the teaching-learning 
situation. 

The idiolectal system that a child has fully learned by the time 
he is five or six, that which enables him to communicate orally about 
most of his needs, is simpler and more firagmentary than the lan- 
guage system shared by highly literate adults, upon which the system 
of English writing is based. Therefdre, as soon as children have be- 
gun to acquire the mechanics of reading and writing sentences that 
they might utter or orally understand, they need to ^ expand their 
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knowledge of the syatem of the Engliih language they will use as 
young adults. 

This is not to deny that the language of an individual at all 
stages has certain features which are unique to that particular stage 
in the development of language skills. The very fact that a child 
lacks certain vocabulary items must mean that he handles the vocab- 
ulary he does have in a somewhat different way from the habit of 
adults or children of other ages* Or one can guess that certain com= 
munication features proliferate in their own times. For instance, 
the affective vocabulary, the vocabulary of groans, grimaces, laugh- 
ter^ and tearsj is obviously very large in the child who has yet to 
learn to read, and it possibly becomes prop essively smaller as the 
child learns words which can take the place of or describe his feel- 
ings* The strongest statement we have ever heard of the unique 
characteristics of the language and language experience of the child 
was made by Kenneth L* Pikej who suggested that language is trans- 
mitted from generation to generation by the young school child 
who waS| in his view, also responsible for most important language 
change. 

As he begins his reading — his formal educational experience^ — 
the child is occupied with a series of problems. In the most general 
sense^ he faces the problems of matching his speech to a set of writ- 
ten symbols and of associating ideas he already has with written 
symbols* Closely connected with the development of his skill in 
matching speech to writing and writing speech will be the match- 
ing of new concepts with vocabulary and^ where vocabulary is 
"taught*** of matching new concepts to both printed symbols and 
ipoken sounds. 

Complicating this rather straightforward set of matching prob- 
lems will be the business of learning a new style of speech that 
exists only in writing and in certain formal presentations* It is not 
by chance that we are haunted by the idea that a sentence expresses 
a cqmplete thought in arrangements that our teachers would accept 
as sentences. For the childj normal problems in reading and writing 
consist of the matching problems— the problem of redundancy, or 
style? and the problem of new words and ideas. His experience up to 
the time of learning reading and writing has demanded neither 
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frequent arbitrary visual symbolimtion nor completeness beyond 
the assurance of knowing he is understood. TThe child has demanded 
only momentary functional utility from language* At the age o£ five 
or sixj. he is asked to seriously consider that language may not be 
momentary but capable of artificial extension in time* And he is 
asked to coniider it as something else than merely JunctionaL As he 
learns formal reading and writing, he begins the business of learn- 
ing that language may also have* and indeed in all its occurrences 
does havef culturally determined aesthetic values. 

In all of this the linguist plays a humble role. Firit^ the match^ 
ing problems. 

The child's idiolect contains many homonyms that he will dis- 
cover are spelled differendy, for example, paiTj parej pear^ and so on. 
What he may have thought to be one word with several different 
meanings turns out to be two or more words/ and he must match up 
the semantic differentiae that correlate with the different spellings. 
Presented with such groups as the /pihr/ groups he must adjust^ 
among other things, his definition of "word/* When a child speaks 
of a word he means one sequence of sounds that designates a loosely 
associated set of objects and ideas around himr the grouping is not 
necessarily rational in any sense that he can conceive* It is arbitrary. 
Once he has learned a few sound'alikes that are spell'differents^ the 
least adjustment he can make in his definition of a word is that 
it is any isolable sound sequence which sounds the same and is 
spelled the same. I have no idea whether, or at what stage in his 
development, a child includes different meanings as establishing 
different words* Certainly his definition of a word is largely shaped 
by his reading experience, until finally a word may become anything 
he sees ivritten or he can write between spaces. 

Once he has learned that homophones are not homographs he 
will also discover the obversej that one spelled sequence can repre- 
sent confusingly different seta of sounds^ as in read pronounced 
/r4d/ and r^ad pronounced /rujd/. In the physical px'ocess of actual 
reading or reading aloud, |i5irj ^tfar offer visual clues to 

meanings and are/ confusing Cor pronunciation^ where /rdjd/ and 
/rid/ can be abiolutely ambiguous, both as to taeaning and pro- 
nunciation. 
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Wc think it is worth noting that there are at least two, and 
probably many kinds, of interference involved in problems of homo- 
phones and homographs. The case o£ pair^ pare^ and pear must be 
analyzed at first blush as helpful to the reader, for here the child is 
given three different clues to meaning for which the speech he has 
learned up to then has given him only one set of sounds, /pihr/. 
The written forms are more redundant and^ one might hope, some- 
how easier. But they do extract their pound of effort* The help 
offered by the %vritten distinction is only available if the three have 
been memorized—learned— and to the linguist it seems likely that 
the three must be learned separately and at different timesj although 
here we would want to wait for the psychologist's advice. On the 
other hand, /riijd/ and /rrfd/ seem at first glance to create no prob- 
lems. Since the context may tell the reader which to expect, he will 
not be troubled and will supply the form which his pronunciation 
of the langiiage tells him is required. But the answer is not all that 
easy* If at a guess we say that most ea spellings in English are pro- 
nounced /ly/* then our reader should probably be protected from 
/d/ words spelled until he has reached a stage of development 
in which the introduction of read^ lead^ deadj and so on, will not 
be sounded out^ 

If the /6/ words come early we can expect our reader to be no 
leader in the eager attempt to reach success. He will have become 
a casualty of the course* 

In one case^ ^sr^^ peatj mxid pair^ we have a written distinction 
that is a learning problennL* The student cannot escape the force of 
the association of the three in that he is obliged to cut. up the mean- 
ing area which has been to him simply the /p6hr/ area. If, on the 
other hand^ he has kept three meaning areas separate in his mind 
each different and each labeled /pihr/, the discovery of convenient 
different written tags may be a matter of small joy. In /rujd/ and 
/r^d/, however* two semantic units which have partial semantic- 
phonetic similarities are ruthlessly brought together by the student*s 
knowledge of reading. 

It is problems of these kinds that characterise the complex- 
ities of the matching process. The varieties are many and deserve to 
be rather carefully worked out and classified. They are certainly 
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among the building blocks that the teKtbook author ought to\bring 
to his job of creation. \^ 

Some of the child's homonyms that are differently spelled 'pre 
also differently pronounced in dialects with which he may not lie 
familiar. Most speakers of American English today make no distinct 
tion in the pronunciation of pairs like hoarsej horse; four, for; and\ 
mourning, morning; but many older persons, most Southerners, and \ 
some New Englanders, have "close o" in the first word of each pair \ ' 
and "open o" in the second^ — ^a contrast that can be predicted from N 
spelling in the vast majority of cases. Even unconscious kno%vledge 
of these dialect features helps to explain what otherwise must appear 
to be arbitrary differences in spelling, although such knowledge may 
come for some dialect speakers at a much later time in the language 
learning process. 

An immediate problem exists for the child whose native dialect 
varies from the standard dialect of the schools, but the case is a 
pseudo-problem, no matter how serious. Ideally the young child 
should learn to read under the guidance of a teacher who speaks the 
child's dialect. Failing this, the teacher must know the dialects of 
his students and adapt to their exigencies, remembering when he is 
teaching reading and when speech. As a rule of thumb, a good read- 
ing teacher might eschew correcting dialect pronunciation in the 
reading class. The child ought not to be expected to do two jobs at 
once. He ought to be allowed to read in his own dialect. He will in 
any case. Nevertheless, some teachers correct as misreadings, errors 
which arise out of their ignorance of the dialect of the reader. Con- 
sider such traps as tOj twOj and too. The dialect of many Americajn 
Negroes also pronounces iowr and tool m /tdw/. It is too much to 
expect that /tiiw/ and /tiiw/ for tour mid tool can have gone unno- 
ticed, I can hear it now 1 "Johnny, you said ftCmj. The word is 
iour/V "That's what I said teacher. I said /tiiw/." 

The teaching of spelling has been handled in a variety of ways. 
The presentations are guided, so far as we can see, mainly by prin- 
ciples for which psychology or educational psyche pro- 
vide the reasons. The principles we have observed are efforts to 
present groupings of words with common patterns, and the reverse^ 
but often transgressed, rule that items of symboliza tion, which are 
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certam to be confused with each other, are relegated to opposite 
ends of the book; that is, if ie words are on page 5, then ei words 
may appropriately appear on page 105. It has been obvious to the 
teacher that sets of words that are similar can be grouped in the 
reading or spelling lesson, and in most textbooks there is an effort 
to make such sets integral parts of the presentation. Although such 
grouping is little more than a mnemonic device, it is as far as we 
have gone in many cases. Certainly a student learns from juxta- 
posing similar things, but this is only a small part of what we ought 
to be doing. The sets should themselves be arranged in a sequence 
that moves from easy to dimcult, and opposing sets for which in- 
terference will be great should be presented in a way that min- 
imizes the inherent oppositions. As a matter of fact, to say that 
elementarj^ reading materials should be arranged in sequences mov- 
ing from easy to diflBcult is the same as to say that they are an-anged 
in a way that minimizes interference. Here, however, we know 
relatively little. We do not know that items x and y are best learned 
If X precedes y. The linguist can give some help in predicting likely 
sequences, and the practical teacher can suggest various typical re- 
suits, but ultimately we have no real choice yet, except to measure 
relative difficulty by adding up the errors children make and the 
difficulties they have in learning to read. The necessity of avoiding 
mixing or juxtaposing items which create interference has not been 
iufficiently stressed, in view of the fact that mosi: people can remem- 
ber at least one pair of -vords which they have eliminated from their 
perional spelling control by the simple device of juxtaposition. 

Of spelling, it seems useful, then, to point out that whatever 
problems are reading problems are also probable spelling problems. 
Where dialect enters into reading, it enters into spelling. Homo- 
nyms that are reading problems are also spelling problems. Given 
this, it seems sensible that spelling is taught as a function of reading 
and is based on the reading assignment* I believe that such is not 
always true, although tlie principle seems to exist in the idea of a 
language arts propram, as distinct from special programs, in indi- 
vidual language skills. 

We have given a somewhat simplifled picture of the matching 
proceysi unfortunately, such a simplificatiori comes only part way 
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to the truth. The speech learned by the child includes a compii= 
cated set of changes and adjustments— a set o£ rules* i£ yoii wish, 
that allows speech to exist in rather diflerent ways. Mostly what the 
child hears is presented in a rapid-fire barragej which really is in- 
comprehensible if taken out of its natural, supportive environment. 
Most such talking has all the comprehensibility of a recording made 
of a family Christmas party on a new Christmas .tape recorder — all 
taken out of context, of course* The written version the school child 
leams is so far ftrom the colloquial that it must appear at times to 
be almost a different language* The difference is one of speed and 
completeness^ as well as prammar. The slower^ more detailed, ver- 
sion serves to clarify or to make comprehension possible in condi- 
tions in which talking would otherwise be difficult. Within the 
child's experience the more detailed kind of speech comes closesc 
to and is usually used as a bridge into the formal tvritten language. 
The ability to apply a whole range of complex sound shifts that 
change slow into fast speech is part of that unconscious idiolectal 
system that the five-year=old brings with him to scliool- 

At a later point in his education a parallel but more arbitrary 
kind of morphophonemics becomes available to him. Expansion of 
the child's reading vocabulary in the learned disciplines will intro- 
duce large numbers of %yords from Greek, Latin, and Romance 
sources that obey rules of pronunciation that are largely unknown 
to him from his early speaking vocabulary. Knowledge of these 
rules will explain what would otherwise be exceptions to general- 
izations about phoneme=gTapheme correspondences* For examplej 
awareness of the mKiBtence o£ legality^ rebellio civilian^ Mongo= 
liartj SkTidL ch&rubtc eKplains t?^^ different spellings of the identical 
second vowml pounds in legale rebels civ^ l^ongbl^ and cherub. 

As the child*s vocabulary enlarges through reading, he may be- 
come aware of other anomalies in spelling that are understandable 
if one knows what the source language of the word is: for example^ 
ph as a spelling for is found primarily in vsrords borrowed from 
Greek; the **silent" gA after i is limited to words of native English 
origin. ■ \ 

There seems to us to be some evidence for assuming that the 
period of learning to read is one in which each child deyelopi an 
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extensive intemal and private grammar and phonology for his lan- 
guage. The arguments are fairly uncomplicated. Up to the time of 
learning reading* a child is asked only to mimic what he hears. He 
uses words which he lias heard from others. He is not asked to guess 
or to create* Now suddenly at the age of five or six he is faced %vith 
a set of symbols for sounds he has probably never viewed as separa- 
ble entities or manipulable. The problem he is faced with once the 
shock of recognition is past is the problem of prediction* He is asked 
on the basis of his six years of language and six months of instruct 
tion to predict what sounds a sequence of symbols can have and he 
is even asked, although much later, to predict the meaning that can 
be assigned to the sequence on the basis of the context of the se- 
quence and his previous experience* The whole problem of reading 
and the really new thing that faces the child is this requirement for 
prediction. 

The first result is that at this period the child develops his pho- 
nology and grammar for his native language from a- much simpler 
to a much more complex instrument. Moreover, the decisions of 
his new tools are enormously powerful in their ability to persist 
through time and later reading experience. Some evidence for at 
least the effects in phonology are well-known to us alL I suppose no 
one has failed to discover at some time that he is mispronouncing 
a word which, by chance, he has neither ever spoken nor heard 
spoken by anyone. Such words belong to his reading vocabulary, 
and he has learned a pronunciation which he finds is perhaps rea- 
sonable but not accepted* I remember having such experiences %vith 
vagary j which I prbnounced /viygtriy/ although this was certainly 
not an early acquisition in my reading vocabulary. Such mispro- 
hunciations tell us quite clearly that we internalize certain rules, 
predict sounds, and even accept our own versions of new reading 
materials^ Usually^ the errors we make in applying our rules or in 
making our rules are corrected by hearing the words read or used 
by others, but there is always a residue which survives into high 
schc^tjl and college. v 

More esoteric than our set of rules of sound^making are the 
rules of formal grammar which we suppose are also receiving some 
extensive development at this time. With much hes^ would 
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argue that the survival of substandard speech, which a child may 
have learned at home, into adult speech is achieved at this time by 
being made to fit the grammar that is evolving in the child's mind. 
Substandardisms are either eliminated, relegated to a separate dia- 
lect which may be spoken at home or with friends, or survive into 
the child's grammar of the language by being incorporated into his 
idea of the standard. I managed to continue using "he, she, and it 
don't" until the usage was scared out of me by the critical sarcasm 
of a college sophomore roommate. I suppose I knew the rules, yet 
I was totally unaware of my own usage. 

There is one feature of prediction in leamihg one's own lan- 
guage which is not formed and settled during any early period. This 
is the ability of native speakers of a language to create new words 
or to refuse to allow new word creations. To use examples which 
are familiar, one would accept such a word as disambiguate j al- 
though I suspect it is an egregious neologism. You feel, for instance, 
in such sequences as brutes brutal^ brutality; causes causal^ causality; 
and coastt coastal^ CQastality, that causal and causality are mildly sus- 
pect while coastal is atceptable and coastality unacceptable. If the 
unique language activity of the adult is vocabulary expansion and 
control* it is not surprising that this particular kind of prediction 
is not possible until long after the business of learning to read is 
completed. Nevertheless this control is a final expression of the 
p^ammar the child begins to construct as he learns to read. It is 
even possible to vie%v this skill as the highest language achievement, 
the true test of nativeness at which all abstract language skills are 
aiming. It is, after all, easy to write a grammar of what occurs, but 
the grammar that predicts that coastality cannot occur is quite a 
different creation. It is easy enough to chart the boundaries o£ 
words in final -fl^ and -alityf but to abstract from the pattems of all 
such examples in the language the possibility that a word one has 
never heard may either exist or not exist is a major accbmplish- 
ment. Nor can we say that the skill is achieved by simply learning 
all of the vocabulary of the language. Even a vast vocabulary would 
only allo'vy us, on the basis of comparison with what we know exists, 
to say, "This word exists," or, "It doesn't exist," not, "This is pos- 
sible, that impossible," 
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We have not yet touched on the child*s problem with redun- 
dancy* style, or the complete sentence, beyond a suggestion that 
some difliculties may exist here and that they are related to the aes- 
thetic aspects of the formal language. Certainly the child has existed 
in an environment in which his language is mostly functional^ serv- 
ing to supply him with his physical needs and such pleasures as he 
requires. He may have been exposed to complete sentences during 
the period when his own grammar created mostly pivot sentences 
o£ the order^ '*Car break/* to which his mother may have replied, 
*'Your toy car has broken down," in an attempt to figure out for 
herself what he was trying to say, perhaps, as much as to correct 
him. It is probably not relevant to reading problems whether the 
imposition of formal language style on the child is dictated by real 
problems of communication or jimply the traditional artistic pret 
erencci of the community/ We are inclined to favor allowing the 
latter its share, admitting this clarifies the situation a bit. 

From the point of view of the child, the requirement is largely 
arbifrary* If our demands are essentially aestheticp only aesthetic 
reward&™an appreciation of beauty — could be used as a justifica- 
tion for our demands. Written language is complex in part because 
it is limited to a single modality, the printed word. In actual talk- 
ings of course, tremendous amounts of information are never 
verbalized. Gestures^ body and head movements, and a variety of 
references to the surroundings in which a conversation takes place 
all contribute their share/ It is not our intention here to suggest 
ways of getting out of this quandary which we have labeled the 
complete sentence, problem. We want only to call your attention to 
this demand as one of the real difficulties for the child who must 
learn to read and write* 

We want to return now to reading disability* So far, what we 
have said has scarcely touched on such problems* We have outlined 
some of the thoughts linguists coma up with when faced with prob- 
lems in reading disability* Our conclusion is that in the case of se- 
vere physical or psychological trauma, the linguist is needed just 
about as much as a father at a birthing. In the more subtle occa- 
sions of dyslexia or comparable complaints, a linguist might be of 
some use in describing the s^aptoms, but a piychologist wou^ 
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more useful in almost every possible respect, We see the function 
of the linguist as coniultative but without much promise of great 
advantages accruing from the consultation. 

We do find a place for the linpiit in any case in which actual 
languaie materials are prepared for student use, whether in testing, 
teaching, or treatment. With respect to the learning task, in a more 
general sense we can state our belief that the disabilities experi- 
enced by some children in learning to read and write may be over- 
come if these activities are taught, not as purely mechanical skills, 
but as part, of a unified propm of initruction in lanpage, in 
which the patterns of the total lanpage are well underitood by the 
teacher and become at least matters of unconscioui knowledge to 
the leamer. 
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Psycholinguistics and Reading: 
Diagnostic Observation 

Sarah C, Gudschinsky 

iummer Institute of Linguistics 
ianta Ana, Galilornm 

MODERN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH seems to be obsessed by statistics. 
Chal] (2) has pointed out that some o£ the vircues of earlier less so- 
phisticated studies (including being "more thoroughly grounded in 
theory," using -'more imaginative instruments to test different com- 
ponents o£ reading/* being "more analytic in presenting test results/' 
and "looking at the learners") are "virtually nonexistent in the re* 
cent comparisons, which often present resulti only in terms o£ tests 
of significance on various subtests of standard instruments* 

In one area of current investigation, however, experiments 
with laboratory equipmentj control groups, standardized tests, and 
elaborate statistical techniques are simply not possible. In the de- 
veloping countries, especially among the ethnic minorities, there 
are neither funds, trained personne], nor amenable subjects for the 
full apparatus of modern statistical research. Insightful diagnostic 
observation ' and informal testing are the primary research tools. 
But, as implied in the quotations from Chall, this may be a bless- 
ing as well as a disadvantage. 

The second part of this paper presents five very brief sum- 
maries of diagnostic observations in various languages. They in- 
clude a simple test situation (section 1), single observations (sections 
2,1 and 4), and summaries of long term observations (sections 2,2 
and 3), Most of these observations are -primarily psycholinguistic, 
in that they have to do with the way th^ subjects manipulate or 
react to their own languages. They give rise to hypotheses about 
the nature of the languages involved and have implications for the 
teaching of reading and writing in these languages. 

It should be understood that these five escamples are only an 
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illustrative sampling of the observations which have led to the de- 
velopment of the author's particular pedagogical bias or "method" 
for teaching reading and writing in the minority languages of the 
world. That method has three essential elements: 1) The use of the 
syllable or other pronounceable unit as a matrix for the recognition 
of individual letters or spelling patterns and the sounding out of 
content words* 2) The use of phrase or sentence structure as a ma- 
trix for teaching the sight recognition of function elernents. It is the 
syntactic structures defined by the function elements which in turn 
provide the grammatical context %vithin which the. content words 
are sounded out and read, S) The use of large quantities of con- 
nected material, which is linguistically and culturally natural at 
discourse and paragraph levels as well as at sentence leveli to provide 
adequate practice for the perfection of the reading skills. For fuller 
treatment of this topic, see Gudschirisky (3). 

The final section of this paper gives briefly a few thoughts on 
the possible application of this method to the teaching of reading 
in English. 

« 

Diagnostic Observatioiis 

Reading Techniques in Hindi ' 

An informal test was set up in Hindi,* designed to answer the 
question, **In the case of Hindi speakers, what are the basic diflEer= 
ences between beginning readers who read well, and those who do 
not read weU?" The subjecti of the test were adult pupils of three 
literacy classes that had just finished working through a Hindi 
primer. The test involved each of the subjects reading aloud to a 
tape recordeir a passage copied from his primerj a stretch of conver- 
sation^ and a fable. The investigator carefully compared the tapejs 
with the material being read, listing every errori correctionj repeti= 
tion, and iengthy hesitation. Analysis of these raw data yielded two 

• This teit was carried out at Litaraey Houae, Lucknow, India., in the winter 
of 1967*1968* with die cooperation of P. N. Shivpuri, V. Trlpathi, mnd A. 
Siddiqi, of the Litara^ Houie staff, A full deio^iption of this teit is in prapam- 
tian,' ■. . V 
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types o£ infarmation— -the kinds of difficulties encountered by each 
reader and the techniques used by each reader to overcome his dit 
ficul ties. Some of the observations from this test follow* (It should 
be kept in mind tha£ these pupils were reading Devanagari Script, 
not Roman,) 

Pronouncing each letter in isolation produced as many syllables 
as the word had letters^ Only the poorest readers used this as a tech- 
nique for attacking new wordSi and they found it almost impossible 
to blend correctly these individual syllables to make the word. The 
best readers, on the other hand, used complete syllables as their unit 
for attacking new words. Xhey had no difficulty in combining such 
syllables to make complete words^ 

The most frequent problem in decoding new words, for both 
poor readers and good readers^ lay in the closed syllables (that is, 
syllables having a final consonant)* For the best readers this was a 
matter of trying^ hesita tings and then rereading correctly* Some of 
the poorest readers were never able to read the closed syllables. 

Th^ poorest readers read each individual word with a listing 
intonation, and gave little evidence of understanding what they 
were reading. The moderately good readers managed to keep a 
fairly normal intonation pattern while they hesitated- if they lost 
their intonation pattern while sounding out a phrase slowlys they 
reread it to pick up the intonation pattern. The best readers read 
with natural phrasing and intonation^ 

The best readers recopiized the function morphemes instantly^ 
and tiled them as a framework in deciphering the content words. 
The poorest readers had to sound out each function element as 
though they had never seen it before, 

All of the subjects, but especially the poorer readers, tended 
to misread material to match a preceding error rather than to re- 
read and correct the original en*or in the light of incongruous fol- 
lowing context* - ; 

We will mention here only a few of the more obvious hypo th- 
eses, both psycholinguistic and pedagogical, that can be drawn from 
these few data. ' 

First of allj tlie psycholinguistic unit most useful for sounding 
out Hindi content; words is the syllable* (The psycholinguistic real- 
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ity of the phoneme is not in question here. See Gudschinsky (d) 
for a discussion of focus and sophistication as factors in the percep- 
tion of psycholinguistic units.) There are two special problems, 
:howeverj that are inherent in the Devariagari Script: 1) any con- 
sonant symbol in isolation actually represents a syllable consisting 
of the consonant plus the neutral schwa vowel; and 2) becnuse of 
histdrical changes in the pronunciation of Hindis the graphic syl- 
lables of the orthography do not always match the phonemic syl- 
lables of speech. [Hel en ; Bu tt (i ) has discussed theae probl ems 
extensively.] The test data indicate that the method by which these 
subjects learned to read was not adequate for rapid recognition of , 
the phonemic syllables in printed material, 

A revised : procedure would focus on recognition of the sylla- 
bles, and the pronunciation of the letters in specific positions within 
the syllable. All -types of syllables would be introduced early so as 
to allow for adequate practice with closed syllables and complex 
syllables with consonant clusteI^.^^i^^^^^^ 

^^-^ : T problems with func- 

tion elements and conteht words. Even the could 
pause to sound out the content words, but ^^^s tunc- 
tidh words caused ciiscontinuity in pattern and 

frequent mistakes in the ^^^^s^ siipports the 

hyppthesis that function worids sh sight recogni- 

tiori in cohtext, wherea^^ words should 

be used primarily for the conteht ^^^^w 

^ : J:; The use ; ojE ; £ ollQwihg context to ^resol ve ; potential ambigui ty ; 
- of words or phrases makes for very difficiilt reading. begin- 
• ning reader makes a wrong choice in reading the ambiguous phrase, 
ha IS more likely to misread the rest of the sentence th to correct 
his poor choice. ;It might { tie well lor ; makiers of readabil i ty f ormvilas 
to pay more attention to these to mechanical 

; r - couiits : ■ of \syllables and vWorfs. ^ 3^' -^^ ■ ' ' 5 -'■ :f "-^^^ ^ - ■ ■:: - - ^ ^ ■ 
M l fc is eisential ^ tha t good ■reading instriiction incl uda much prac- 
tice in the reading df {units lai^ 

reading is not in tKe listihg ihtonation 

pattern that is used. It ieems evideiit that the w is not the basic 
^ ' unit ^ of meaning in c^ B 
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2. Orthographic Problems 

2,1^ M^azateCs an Amerindian Language of Mexico. In Mazatec 
there are consanant clustere and %i (the n i% pronounced liKe sh 
in she) BB in the words As flea// a (c^i7dren^/ there are clus- 

ters jk and jt (the / is pronounced like the h in honey) as in the 
words /ft o (head) Bind jH (fish)j thmtm is also a cluster jft as in the 
word ska (play) J hut there is no cluster Eunice Pike reports (in 
private cornmunication) that Mazatec piipils in general h^.ve no di£= 
ficulty reading the synables which invol^ consonant clus- 

ters. In writing lessons, however, more than once a pupil has askedj 
^*Does /^e have a / or an J?" 

From this we conclude that psycholinguistically there is com- 
pi ete neu tral iza tion of the con trast between / and s before t; the 
naive speakers of the language do not know which phoneme is pres- 
ent in this environment. (A comparable phenom in some di- 
alects of English is the neutralization of vowel contrasts before r* 
does '*bear" have the same vowel as **bet'* or '*bate ■ ■ ?) A pedagogical 
implication for^ both Mazatec and English is that arbitrary spelling 
(spelling which does not exactly match psycholinguistic data) makes 
far more difficulty in accurate spelling than i reading* 
This leads to a proposal of permissiveness in s^ where the 
conventibhal ipelling does not reflect psycholinguistic reality 
permissiveness would reduce the time and energy ipent on spelling 
lessons, but would not essentially reduce the readability of material 
written perm iisiyelyy ^^ : ^ . 

2.2, An Amerindian La^^ of the Peruvian 

Indian languages there was a serious p^ 

of the yowels In that language are naialized (pronounced with some 
of the air escaping throtigh the some are purely o^ In 

an early attempt to make an orthography^ the investiga tor marked 
nasalizatioh wherever he heard it. This orthography gave some mi- 
nor problem for people learning to r^ paid top much at- 
tention to the nasaJization marks, th read smoothly. They 
were qu ite incapabl e^ however, of learning to write the nasalization 
correctly/ Even fluent adult speak who were ap- 
parently very intelligent, found it difflcult to tell the investigator 
which vowels required nasalization marks* 
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Because of this problein, the investigator tried a new orthog- 
raphy in %vhich no nasalization was written at all. It turned out that 
the new orthography could not be read accurately by anyone. Wher- 
ever nasalization provided the only difference between words, the ' 
readers had difflculty resolving the ambiguity that resulted from not 
writing the nasalization. 

Further linguistic study indicated that some root morphemes 
were unchangeably either nasalized or oraL Function morphemes . 
changed their nasalization to match the root with which they oc- 
curred. The obvious orthographic solution was to write the nasaliza- 
tiori always and only on those root morphemes which are always 
. nasalized. The presence or absence of nasalization in the root mor- 
phemes determines for the reader whether or not to nasalize the 
affix morphemes. 

This is a deviation from the hypothetically "ideal " phonemic 
orthography \vrhich has one symbol for each phoneme. In the case of 

!^^salizatiori it is a morphophoneniic orthography, in which a 
morpheme that has more than one shape is always written in its ba- 
sic shape. This has the further pedagogical implication that the 
function morphemes so written are to be read as morphemes rather 
than souhded out phbnemically. This orthographic system has no 
major problems for readers i if the roots are read correctly, the af- 
fixes are al so pronounced correctly. For writing, however, some in* 
consistency might be expected i the native speaker of the language 
might be expected to write nasalization correctly on the roots: he 
would also write it on the affixes if he noticed it, everi thbugh the 
arbitrary cqnyentiqn required that it not^b^ a mea- 

sure of permissiveness in this regard would reduce en- 
ergy necessary for developing functional literacy. 

The En to these observations is the use of the 

suffixes marking plural of ri6uns, -j/ third perso singular present 
tense of Verbs,^/ arid past tense of weak verbs, -e^. AH of these 
suffixes change as to voicing and syllabicity depending on the final 
phoneme of the root, Cotnpare thC: pronunciation of cAij,^ and 
bushes; hitSj singSj and brushes; and jumped^ huggedt and shouted^ 
Most English speaking pupils seem to 1^ early to recognlEe the 
'CSj '■dj or '^ed and to pronounce them coirecUy in reading alo 
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The Syllable as a Psycholinguistic Unit 

ManobOf a Philippine Language. J ean Shand reporti (private 
communication) that Manobos do not learn to recognize syllables 
easily; older monolingual women apparently do not learn to recog- 
nize them at all. All Mahobos are resistant to pronouncing isolated 
syllables. Manobo speaking school teachers object to using syllables 
as a unit for teaching. Linguistic analysis indicates that all phono- 
logical words are at ieagt two syllables in length, with the stress 
on the penultimate syllable. Function elements of one syllable are 
never pronounced in isolation but are always a part o£ a larger pho- 
nological word. 

This observation led to the rather itartling conclusion that in 
Manobo the syllable is not a prima^ psycholinguistic unit. This led 
to the further hypothesis that effective reading lessons must use the 
couplet (a two syllable sequehce) rather than the syllable as the ma- 
trix for letter recognition and for sounding out words. 

This line of thought may be extrapolated to Erigliah. In the 
great debate betweeh the "traditionaiists," the "linguists/* and the 
proponents of a "phonics method,** there is argumeri t as to the use 
of word, syllable, or individual letters in isolation ais teaching units. 
Surely -Fries (5) is right in inaiitihg that in Engl ish^^ sys- 
tem is represented by - spelllrig p« 

letters. His use of the word as the basic unit fo patterns, 
however, may be inadequate for the teachihg of polysyllabic words, 
which are difficult to sbuhd out on thC; basis of mohbsyllabic word 
patterns. The use of both syilables and couplets as teaching units 
might avoid this prbbiem^^ Corit^ Aa^ arid 

hate cBXi be taught in single syllables, but coritrasts such as that be- 
tween &ii^Hbi«er^ 6 iddm couplets as matrices. 

4, Function Words T^ersus Conient W 

Betty Banker reporti (private comnauiiicatiori) an experience 
in teaching hir six-year-dld son to read Enj^ish. She was using drills 
in the "families" 6t wordst att mtf fdtf cat ^ mati etc. She was amazed 
to notice that her son cou^^ the at Mmily except a* it- 
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selfi he could read all of the and family except and itself; etc. The 
words which he could not read were* without exception^ function 
words which had no meaning for him in isolation. 

This incident shbuld not surprise any e^^ teacher. It 

is surely our common experience that pupils learning to read have 
much greater difficulty with words such as thisj that, and was than 
with words such as vacation^ elephayit, or cwcus. What has been 
lacking until recently was the psychoHnguistic distinction between 
con ten t words and gramrriatical f tinction words, [See Fries {3), and 
Lefevre {9) for recent mention of this probleinQ 

Unfortunately, for decades the observation that cert words 
are more difficult for the pupil to remember and recognize led to 
more intensive drill with flashcards and lists, rather than to a change 
of technique. It is only with an awareness of the linguistic and psy- 
cholinguistic differences in words that it is possible to develop two 
quite different techniques in reading strategy. 

The ohservations recorded in the previous section, mostly in 
languages other than Engl ish, hint at hypotheses that might be 
checked out for English as welL 

1. As alrfeady noted, it ' is- jprdb that both syllable and 
couplet are essential as matrices for teaching the spell ing patterns 
of English. The use of m su^ested by Fries (J) 
leavies untaught the patterns that occur only in polysyllabic %vords* 
double versus single medial consonan unstressed 
yowel, etc. pr the other hand, as Fries pointed" out, the common 
CVG and cvce spelling patterris accou^ 

words in English. - v , ';'.;'V ' ' ■ . 

2. Functidn words and affixes ihould be taught by in con- 
text, with help from spellirigr 

without heavy reliahce on the techniques - for souridihg out words. 
The - vast majority of the ro^ost common words ^ which are also the 
most irregularly spelled words (so often cited by opponents bf * 'pho- 
nics" and *iinguistic** methodi) are in fact function wprds, or are 
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irregularly speIIe<J because of function affixes. Note that this implies 
S'phonicr' V ""^ ^r morphemes rather 5,^ 

Dointtl^nd 2^"' — "v."' in which the elements of 

points 1 and 2 are mtroduced in the reading lessons should permit 
^^"^^ «itural connected mlterial from the Xl^. 

raniuV inr °f f°"P'f'* ^' ^ syllM^^. and the simul- 

taneous mtroduct,on of essential function elements will eliminate 
the dreary ■■tongue-twister" e&« of the material that depend, ex 
clusively on the most productiyte, of the single syllables. The use 

_ There has been no opportunity to actually produce such ma- 
terials and test them (even in the most informal- sense). Howe^r 
l'^^^^"'^ '^^'^^ chosen at 

SneraT h^r^,h T° °* The Reader's Digest, supported the 

general hyppthesis as to the structure of English words:^n that mil 

for 220 of the words of the text; the remaining 246 words were 
repetuions of 1 80 nouns; verbs, adjectives, and a5ver*s^ 
^^^^^ of the 60 function words fitted the major i-'pellinK nat- 

ertis d^nbed by Fries: The other ^6 included minor s^e "f C 

^ (ff^ f P™n°"nced a, e^/ j, pronounced as or the compfeTe 
irregularities one, coti/a!, and -e complete 

: Forty-four of the monosyllabic co^^ 

jor patterns, and an additional 26 represented minor pa« 

^ h the function words; they included modifiers such as ^^^^d 



Of ^ the 1 is polysyllabic content words, only 11 ciiuld be reart 
as simple combinations of the most commc« mLosyS «^ 
patterns, and most of these are tran^^^ 

An additional 28 could bfe reid 

monosyllables plus one or more affl^ 
^ A majority (64) of the polysyllabic content words have special 

spellmg pattems^tl^t can be taught only in couplets- e.g^ 

vowels, unstressed final syllabled such W:fe; .«^^ ancf doub "^ 
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ius single conionants; 30 of these words also ha%^e one or more func- 
tional affixes. 

Only 15 of the polysyllabic content words had unique irregu- 
larities or very rare spelling patterns. Included in this group were 
the Latin and Greek based words, such as alveahis ^nd br^onc hi j 
which would no^ occur often in general reading. 

All of this supports the hypotiiesis that the bulk of the ir- 
regularly spelled words in Engliih are function words/ or include 
function affixes. To use natural material, and yet introduce new 
elements gradually^ a reading method must include both syllables 
and couplets as matrices for spelling patternSj and must consider 
the function words and affixes separately from the content words. 
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Preventing and Gorrecting Word 
Identification Problems 

Leo M. SCHELL 

Kansas State . University 

IN coRmEcriVE AND REMEDIAL SITUATIONS, the two biggest problems 
that teachers typically face are 1) small and unreliabie sight vocab- 
ulary and 2) deficient and inconsistent word attack skills. Specific 
suggestions for helping prevent or correct these problems are too 
numerous to detail comprehensively, but all teachers, classroom or 
remedial, should be aware of some basic ways of coping with these 
problems, , 

Sight Words 

Which Words to Stress f 

Words from three different sources must be reco^ized quickly 
and accurately if anythihg resembling true reading is to occur. 
These sources are the basal reader; conterit field textbooks, and ser- 
■ vice words; - 

Teachers should make^ of words which pujpils, indi^ 
or corporately, re^^sftfdfy miss when^^^ orally from a basal 

reader. Specific review time should be regularly provided for con- 
centrated practice on these words using one or more of the ap- 
proaches mentioned below. ^ L 

Some words in content field textbooks are so common that stu- 
dents should recognize them without hesitatioii.^ of these 
\ words .'are;shown;,below*i:^.^ 

Mathematics— leng^Ajn 

Social itudies—-coMwifyj^rej|dgn^j forest 

Science^experimentf electricityj temperature^ 
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Tliese words can be handled in the same manner as basal words. 
However, technical or infrequently occurring %vords such as acm, 
plateaUf asteroids , oxygen, and minuend should not be considered 
essential and worthy of review. 

Some words, because they occur so frequently in all kinds of 
materia^ must be recognized instantly and without confusion i£ the 
child is to read independently beyond basal and content field text- 
books. Two valuable lists of such service words are Dolch's 220 "Ba- 
sic Sight Vocabulary" words and Fry's 600 "Instant Words." Dolch's 
list can be found in 

Dolch, Psychology and Teaching of Readingj Garrard Press, 
1951, 507-508. 

Dolchf Teaching Primary Readings Garrard 1960^ 255, 

Erickson^ Handbook for Teachers of Disabled ReaderSj SernolU 
1966, 63. 

Roswell and "Natchez, Reading Disability, Basic Books, 1964, 

Z39, ^. ; . 

Zinttf Corrective Reading, lA/m. C.^tovmf W 

Fry's list can be found in 

Fry, "Word List for Remedial KesLding," Elementary English^ 
" November i957' 466-468 

Erickson, op cit, 65-68. 

Schell and 'ButnSf Memedial Readings ^^^A^ 1968, 
■ ^-v-' .:;361-366,:-'- 'ry: v ; ■ r:;^;;;- , - ■ 

Children with sight vocabulary problems need to be tested on 
these service words and appropriate remediation begun for any 
words which are unknown or on which thcr 

Which Approaches to Use? 

Three basic approachei can be used to help children remember 
wordi with which they have problems. These, in rank order for 
treating mild to severe problems/ are 1) ora 2) supple- r 

mentary practice, and 3) a visual-motor approach. 

Troublesome words may be focustid on after a basal selection 
or context field passage has been read silently by asking children 
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to read orally sentences containing these words. (This procedure 
assumes the teacher knows or can guess those words which may 
present more than average memory problems.) Prevention, not 
correction, is the key attribute of this procedure; it will not help 
the child who habitually confuses and /wli or who never remem- 
bers ^^af. ^ 

With some children, memory is so unreliable that mere re- 
seeing is insufficient to embed the visual image deeply enough for 
unhesitating recall at a later time. These children must have their 
attention focused on a printed symbol while saying or trying to re- 
call its oral equivalent. For these children, supplementary practice 
is essential and may be provided in at least three waysi worksheets, 
games and activities, and tachistoscopic practice. 

Three levels of worksheets are possible. The lowest level would 
provide as many context clues as possible. For example, pupils con- 
fusing want and wen* could work a sheet such as the £ollo%ving: 





WANT 


WENT 


1. 


Tom — — — 


to school. 


2. 


Did Rover - 


to go? 


3. 


Who 


—— with Tom? 



This worksheet forces the child to write each word while say- 
ing it and thus helps him remember minor details in the appearance 
■pf 'the word. 

4 s^®^*^^* "^^^^ in 
isolation with some kind of contextual clue 
or a categorical name. (See examples on next page.) 

The most difficult level would include rows of words from 
which children would select and iinderline those said by the teacher 
Obviously, these exercises can be varied in level of difficulty to 
match the capability of the children. - 

Games and activities help take th^^ 
be boring, repetitiye drill. Some serious disadvantages must be con- 
sidered! 1) The activities may not focus iufflcieritly oh readings Pu- 

«»ay be so interested in^/^^^ 
feathe^ to a headdress th^ attention to word learn- 
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1, plane plate car 

2, truck traiii trick 




Write the %vords that belong together. 
Animals Buildings Actions 

walk horse jump run house 
fish schodl ' store bird throw 



ing, 2) The games may demand too little actual reading. For exam- 
- plct a "fishing" game may consume a disproponionate amount ol 
time in hooking a •'fish" (cardboard fish with word on it), passing 
the pole, etc. 3) The activities may involve too much competition 
among students and result in the lowest pu pil 's sin k ing even low er 
in self-esteem and initiative. 4) Words are usually presented in iso- 
lation/ thus mininiizing contextual dues and word meaning. Or, a 
corhbination of several d£ these drawbacks may be invdlved in the 
• activities. /"•■/;^ A ^ . ■ , - , /" 

Judicious selection and use of these activities can overcome 
these disadvantages and con tribu^^ to the ease and en- 

joyment of learning. Two sources of commercial materials and pos- 
sible, teacher-made games and activities are^ 

Sipmhei Good Rmding for Poor Readers^ Garrard Press, 1968 

Schubert and Torgerson, Jm^T^t;m 

viduoMzed Cprrectionf ^Nm, C. Brown, 1968, 86-94, 

Children who need to study a^ord before finally recall 
oral equivalent can frequently profit from Work witii a tachistoscope 
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Of which there are three common kinds. One is homemade from oak 
tag, has a hand-operated shutter, and should be operated by the 
teacher. Directions for making two different kinds can be found in 

Bond and Tinker, Reading Dim Apple ton=Century^ 

Crofts, 1968, SIS. 
Durrell, Improvement of Basic Rmding Abilities, 

Brace, and World, 1956^ 177. 

One advantage or commercial tachistoscopes is that they can be 
opiated by the pupil. And, as with homemade ones, motivation is 
high and attention excellent. The iriost widely used model is the 
Flash'X manufectured by Educational Development Laboratory 
(edl), Huntington, New York, which also has extensive word lists 
at different grade levels to fit into a hand-held device. Most filmstrip 
projectors can be converted into tachistoscopei by a special attach- 
ment with variable speed shutter, or a card held in front of the lens 
can serve the same purpose. Some suitable fihnstrips (and their 
producers) are . 

Graded 

Learning Through Seeing (S^ 
WordMmteryXl^^^ 

Phrase Mastery JJt 

A last resort for children unable to reinember words from 
memory is some kind of a visual-motor approach in which the child 
traces a \vord after scrudnizirig it intern 

cuss several different tracing procedures ^ a 
*»ethods M-e of prima 

should b^ used in conjunction with dthe^ 

mt Js adaptatiori of a tracm^ it^has been 

highly successful in his Qiieehr^ 
terested in finding outwore about this 

Bond and Tinkei%^ea^ng D 471-480. 
KartiB,HowioIncrea^^ 

ERIC" ^::^a;;;;::v..;^.:""-::::T,^ >:::;:::v,--'::::.:;::^:-:-" : -^v-:.;^ ;;. . 
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Otto and McMenemyt Corrective and Remedial Teaching, 

Houghton Mifflin, I960, 166468. 
KoBwell and INatchez, Reading DimbH^ 

Attendon is called to the fact that the lowe^ 
suggested earlier uses a modified visual-motor approach, and the 
suggestions for coping with severe cases of word confusion on the 
following pages embodies elements of such an approach also. When 
we consider that much of spelling has parts of this procedure in it, 
it becomes obvious that this is a practical %vay of 
sight recognition problems and Reserves widespread use in the 
primary grades. 

Even though these three basic approaches provide additional 
practice for children with problems, all three should be buttress 
and supplemented by a painless approach too often overlobked by 
teachers addicted to the idea of ihten^^ 

to distinct problems. This painless approach is independent reading 
of easy and pleasurable material. A book matched to the child's 
appropriate reading level will, of necessity, repeat many of the words 
the child has trouble remembering. If selected by thp ch 
hold his attention, force him to try to understand it, and demand . 
that he read each w -jrd rather than skipping or substituting words. 
Primary grade teachers have repeatedly repbr ted that iridep 
reading playi too small a role in their total reading program. For 
many children^ perhaps exterisive use of artificial and contrived 
games, devices, and activities is unnecessaryr a natu 
better provide the necessary review while concdmitantly exposing 
children to quality literature. 

Whqit Special Problems to Expectf 

. Childreh with a small and unreliable sight vocabulary typically 
have two special problemsr l) config- 
uration and 2) they have except 
words with highly abstract meanings. 

Almost all children tend to identify a word by looking at the 
■ first and/or lart letter^s) of a^^^^ 

the medial letter(s). This qveireliance on word configuration Is the 
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primary cause of children conta%in^ full, filly fall^ wandeT, wonder; 
scare J score; and numerous other highly similar appearing words. 
One factor over which teachers have some control which may con- 
tribute to this problem is . the typical phonics program in basal 
readers which introduces initial and final consonant letter sounds 
early in the sequence but postpones vowel letter sounds until second 
grade, yowel letters are almost always the cause of confused %vords; 
consonant hitters rarely are. It may be that earlier introduction of 
medial vowel letter sounds might help children focus attention on 
the internal parts of wprds, thus preventing 1 ater problems. Bu t, as 
inoculation does riot help children already afflicted with a disease, 
neither do preventive suggestions help pupils already suffering from 
word confusion; corrective measures are required. 

Authorities agree that children with this problem should be 
presented with situations which demand that they visually scrutinize 
words that are minimally different, rather than merely relying on 
the g^j^a^i of the word. A sample 

We went for a ride in a 

came come ' '^::--y ■ 

Two excellent sources of practical ideas for practice exercises are 
Bond arid Tinker^ fleadmg i^^ 

Wilson, DidpibsHc a^d Remedial Readingj Chm. E. MeiTill, 

Not only are there more 
than we generally realize, but many of these have abstract meanings 
which seem to cdmpouhd the problem many children ha^^ 
miMnbering them. For exa^ 
are repeatedly cbnfuBed or not 

noti^j arid won at wheTey mjery pveHt Bxid ev 

the only major author who^^s 
lem, suggeits that since these words deriye^m^ 
; : ^ froih cc«^text, they should not be taught in isolation but in^^^ 
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experience story, 2) drill on prepared phrase cards, and 3) construc- 
tion of sentences from word cards 7:129-131). The experience story 
seems equally appropriate as a preventive and as a corrective measure 
and should be seriously considered by primary grade teachers. Brown 
and Loper note that self-illustrated picture cards can be used by a 
child to build a sight vocabulary even though no publisher could 
get away with pictures as ambiguous as those children %vould pro- 
duce. But, they ask^ what difference does it make as long as "the 
child's illustrations make sense to him — and he learns the %vords" 
(2:94-95). 

With severe cases of word confusion, instruction should be as 
simplified as possible. Teachers should focus on one word at a time 
and proceed by small steps from easy to more difficult learnings. The 
following suggested procedure should be adapted to each child's 
problems and capabilities. 

1. Have child trace the word. 

2. Have child the word 

a. from a modcL 

b. from memory. 

3. Have child maic/i the word with similar words 

a. simultaneously {while Xodkiti^ at the confused word), 

b. successively (a/ier looking at the confused word). 

4. Have child, read the word in context* 

5. Have child ^ronoMnce the word in isolation 

a. untimed, 

b. flashed. 

After the child has mastered two confused words individually by 
this procedure, two more steps can be added to assure absDlute 
mastery. 

6. Present cwo or more similar (confused) words in context to 
be read orally. 

7. present two or more similar (confused) words in isolation to 
be pronounced. 

Children with less severe confusions may benefit from tachisto- 
scopic work. Some filmstrips (and their producers) are 
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Psychotechnics (Glenview, 111.) 

Look'A-Like Words 

D-P-B Words 

Word Discrimination 
Teaching Technology Corp. ^'North Hollywood, Calif.) 

Coiifu^ed Words (with correlated %^orkbooks) 

Confused Word Phrases s.-with correlated workbooks) 

Comments • 

Even children who have no problems learning to read reouire 
numerous presentations o£ %vords to reach memorization mastery. 
The procedures mentioned above are merely different ways o£ 
repeating the words children have difficulty remembering. Three 
things seem evident about the repetition of words and the ap- 
proaches- 1) It seems reasonable that if a child has failed to leani to 
reinember a word by one procedure, correction should hot be based 
solely on the repeated use of that procedure, A change, possibly 
tentative and temporary, is in order. 2) With chik sn requiring an 
unusually large number of word repetitiOjis, variety is essential. 
Several of the described approaches should be used to alleviate 
monotony and to inaintain interest in learning. 3) Even though word 
repetition is usualiy successful, mere repetition is insufficient. Chil- 
dren need a variety of ways other than sheer memory for attacking 
an unrecognized word. And the more weapons a child has to attack 
ail v'cnemy," the shorter the battle, the fewer the casualties, and the 
surer the victory. Beginning or disabled readers need a whole arse- 
nal o£ weapons, and teachers who fail to teach phonic and structural 
analysis, context clues, and dictionary usage are merely handing the 
cbiid a pop gun while requiring him to storm an enemy stronghold. 



PHomc and Structural Ajialysis 

Which Elements to Teach When? 

How to determine which phonic and structural atialysis ele- 
ments to teach— and when to teach them==is a r jal and practical 
problem. For most classroom teachers, an essential tool in answering 
these questioni is the skills chart accbmpanyirig the basal reader or 
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in the local curriculum guide. Aftar determining the child's appro- 
priate instructional level, the teacher can use this outline to see 
what skills were (or should have been) introduced previously and 
at what level they were taught. This chart provides a rough idea 
of the skills in which the child most likely is deficient and gives 
some general clues as to the sequence in which these skiils should 
be taught. Further testing and observation can refine these initial 
judgments and help zero in on the most deficient and crucial skills. 
Similar guides can be found in 

Edward Fry, *■ A Frequency Approach to Phonics/* Elementary 
English, 41 (November 1964), 759-765. 

Jack Bagford, P/i on i'cj; Its Role in Teaching Readings SernoU, 
1967- 

William S. Gray, On Their Own in Readings Scott, Foresmanj 
1960. 

Arthur Heilman, Phonics in Proper Perspective^ Chas, E. 
Merrill, 1968. 

Without such references, fe%v teachers know the skills taught at 
earlier levels which must be retaught in a corrective or remedial 
situation. Thus, such resources play a fundamental role in any 
remediation jprogram. 

How Much Should Be Taught and Howf 

A fourth grader capable of grade level reading but performing 
at a low^ second grade level is so far behind, lacks so many skills, and 
presents so many classroom problems that the temptation is great to 
present all the missing skills in a short period of time to boost him 
to his potential level* But if such a temptation prevails* the skills will 
probably only be presented, not learned. McGullough warned against 
this temptation by noting, "Rabbits don't become kangaroos by eat- 
ing carrots faster (7).** 

It is easy to assume that children with reading skill deficiencies 
have been malnourished on a meager, diet of sight words and have 
not had a rich, balanced diet of varied word attack skills. Such is 
usually not the case. Rather, they probably have been presented 
three balanced, but skimpy, meals daily and have only picked at 
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these and never really cleaned up their plate and have never asked 
for. or been given, secondsl They require reguiar meals with large, 
balanced portions— eaten slowly and thoroughly digested. One way 
to assure digestion and to avoid gastric hyperacidity is to use the 
PPAR cycle, which simply means that one element or principle is 
presented, practiced, applied, and reviewed before another one is 
introduced. Corrective and remedial readers have myriad unrelated 
bits and pieces of word attack skills floating about in their memory 
which they are unable to use because they never really gained 
mastery in applying them in realistic situations. Using the ppar 
cycle of skills instruction should transform the unintelligible into 
the usable by assuring mastery of an element or principle before 
introduction of another one. 

In Che PPAR cycle, practice should be in a situation structured 
to assure a maximum degree of successr ease, not difficulty, and 
definiteness, not ambiguity, should characterize such exercises, just 
as we deliberately select reading materials guaranteed to minimize 
frustration, so should we choose or design practice activities to do 
the same. Worksheets and other practice activities should be judged 
by standards similar to those used in an informal reading inventory 
to determine the proper level of reading materials. 

"Mrs, Smith, what's this word?" is a persistent litany in many 
classrooms and the ubiquitous response is, "Johnny, we worked just 
yesterday on how to sound out words like that," Phonic elements 
recently presented and practiced just are not (can't be?) applied. A 
prime cause of this difficulty may be that practice, of necessity, occurs 
in an artificial situation, usually on a worksheet or a similar exe^^ise, 
and there is little or no canyover of this learning to actual reading 
situations. Teachers should repeatediy show pupils how learned skills 
can be used in reading. In introducing words prior to' reading a 
selection, the teacher can select words which embody recently studied 
elements or principles and ask pupils how they were able to figure 
out the pronunciations. Or, after reading a selection^ the teacher can 
list or have pupils find words that can be attacked using newly 
learned skills. Not only should this procedure encourage children to 
actually use their knowledge, but It should also promote their feel- 
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ing of independence and confidence — major components in reading 
iuccess. Thus^ two birds with one stone* 

An integral part of the ppar cycle should be periodic, cumula- 
tive review of several elements. Xlie memory of the average child is 
faulty, subject to partial forgettuig and inconsistent performance 
even under tlie most fortuitous circumstances^ so it is not surprising 
that problem readers respond identically* For best retention^ these 
reviews should stress the application of elements or principles by 
using unknown words. Re-using words from prior practices facilitates 
mere recall^ a lower level cognitive behavior than application of 
knowledge. Unknown words more truly correspond to realistic situa-- 
tions children will face in which they must independently figure out 
a new word, l^sychology has unanimously affirmed that the more 
practice situations resemble use situations/ the better the learning 
will function in the use situations* Ignoring so fundamental a prin- 
ciple only impedes mastery and attests to slovenly unprofessionalness. 

Some Comments on Instruction 

Research and experience have shown some instructional guide- 
lines that are gaining such increased acceptance and widespread use 
that they should be known and practiced* Some of the more signify 
icant ones follow. 

L Two auditory aspects are so fundamental to learning both 
phonic and structural analysis that ignoring or slighting them vir- 
tually ensures the failure of this approach* These are auditory dis- 
crimination and auditory blending. 

A child who can^t differentiate auditorily /red/ and 

/rid/ may pronounce pet m /pit/ because he assigns the short i 
sound to the letter tf. Such a minor event may have major conse- 
quences if the erroneous pronunciation distorts *.he whole meaning 
of the sentencei **That is my pet*" Auditory dlscrimiria 
must be evaluated and^ if deficient/ be traineii before intensive in- 
stuction in highly similar phonemes is undertakeri. So much material 
for instructioii is available in basal reader^ r^ books and other 

commercinl materials, that there seems little need to list sample 
exercises or possible sources* For evaluation* even though numerous 
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readiness tests measure auditory discrimination, there are only a few 
standardized tests with appropriate subtests. Some of these are 

Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test. Levej I, Harcourt, Brace and 
World, 1966. 

Gates-McKillop Reading Diagnostic Tests. Bureau of Publica. 

tions. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1062. 
Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test. Language Research 

Associates, 1958. 

Auditory blending is an old skill receiving renewed attention, 
possibly because Chall, Roswell, and Blumenthal found it a good 
predictor of beginning reading success (J), After dividing an un- 
recognized word into either its constituent phonemes or syllables, 
these elements must be fused to form an auditorily familiar vmrd. 
Children deacient in this ability flounder miserably in learning and 
applying either phonics or syllabication. Both levels of the Stanford 
Diagnostic Reading Test measure this ability, as does the Gates 
McKillop Reading Diagnostic Tests, both listed above. Two other 
tests valuable in assessing this skill are 

Diagnostic Reading Scales, California Test Bureau, 1 963. 
Roswell'Chall Auditory Blending Test, Essay Press,* 1963. 

Suggested specific practices for helping children synthesize these 
separate sounds in words may be found in 

Rosweil and Natchez, Redding DisabiUty, 90-91. 
Bond and ^ixiksr, Reading DiffictilHesyBB^Sm 
Browr. and Loper, "Word Recognition in the Elementary 
bchool," in Mar jorie Johnson and Roy Kress (Eds.), Cor- 
rective Reading in the Elementc^ Cl^sroom.VerB^ahfm 
in Reading No. 6. Newark, Del.: International Readino 
Association, 1967, 106. ° 

2. Undoubtedly the inconsistent phoneme-grapheme rclation- 
ship in English- spelling is one cause of children's inability to apply 
word attack skills consistently. One way to have children use these 
skiUs in a functional .situation is to have them pr^^ 
containing only phonemically regular words, i.e,, material in whidi 
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words such as comej are^ once^ and have are intentionally omitted or 
their occurrence strictly controlled. Most linguistic readers can be 
used or adapted for this purpose. Some publishers of such renders 
are Harper and Row; Harcourtj Brace and World; Chas. E* Merrill; 
Science Hesearch A ^ociates; and C. Heath, Some materials writ- 
ten expressly for this use are 

Phonics in RHyme^ Teaching Technology, 1967, 
Phonic Readers^ V^eny^WLTt^ IQQl. 

Easy Road to Reading Improvement Series^ Marand^ 1966. 

B. Numerous Tecent studies such as Clymer^s (4) have shown 
that some of the widely taught phonic and structural analysis prin- 
ciples have feet of clay. In corrective and remedial situations^ con- 
fusing or infrequeiitly used elements or principles should be 
stringently avoided. Even though earh teacher will have to decide 
this on the basis of the particular children being taught^ the author 
has reason to question whether the follotving learnings shouid be 
included in most remedial instruction: 1) the **soft'" sound of 
2) r-controlled vowels^ 3) accenting, and 4) meanings of affixes. 
Teachers should be discriminative in what they teach; they should 
feel free to omit a principle that has little applicability or to revise 
one so it has greater utility. 

4* Children deficient in %vord attack skills need more than 
normal repetition and practice to attain satisfactory competency— 
just as is necessary in learning sight words* Varied repetition is 
highly important for the sake of both learning and motivation* To 
meet the wide range of individuar learning modalities and to assure 
adequate repetition without boredom^ media of all kinds should 
suppl ement textual materials. GameSj, filmstripSs transparencieSf 
records and tapes, and programed materials are all available for 
providing practice with word attack skills. The best bibliographies 
of such matierials and ideas are ' ' 

Dechant, Diaghdsis and Remediation of Reading Disabilities^ 

Parker; 1968, ch. 7/ 
Sciitibert and Torgerson, Jm^rot;in^ Reading through Individ^ 

ualized Cofreetions 97-121, 
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Cotntnents 

Individual word attack skills cannot function in isolation. Initial 
consonant letters can be sounded accurately without sounding the 
following vowel letter; there is no sense in syllabicating a word if the 
reader can't blend the parts together; and syllabication may produce 
only unintelligible jibberish without correct accentuation. Since all 
these skills must work together, instruction cannot focus only on one 
skill without incidentally incorporating several other facets. The only 
time skills can be isolated is in a textbook on reading instruction. 
Piecemeal, unrelated instruction tends to produce highly competent 
"sounders" who are unable to apply their knowledge functionally in 
true reading situations, thus negating the ultimate purpose of in- 
struction. A limited program which lacks balance is therefore, in the 
long run, self-defeating. 
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Developing Classroom Reading Centers 

Floyd Sucher 

Brigham Young Univeraity 

THE IDEA of classroom reading centers is neither new nor original. 
Many classroom teachers have provided interest centers of various 
types, (Roach van Allen has suggested many such types of centers in 
his lectures and publications.) Others have provided comfortable 
pieces of lounging furniture in nooks and corners of their classrooms 
where children could relax and enjoy a reading experience. The 
classroom reading center brings stimulating points of interest and 
an abundance of reading materials to a comfortable setting where 
children can browse or read during free or directed periods of time. 

The Purpose of a Classroom Reading Center 

Every teacher has the challenge of helping children accomplish 
two major objectives in reading: 1) to learn how to read and 2) to 
develop a habit of and a love for reading. Classroom reading centers 
can help a teacher accomplish both of these objectives. By establish- 
ing and using a pleasant, comfortable reading atmosphere displaying 
many stimulating reading materials, a teacher can develop within 
children a love for reading, and, at the same time, provide practices 
in reading skills of the most meaningful naware. 

Developing a Habit of md a Love for 

Where do adults do their free-reading? In a straight, hard chair 
sitting at the kitchen table? Generally not. More than likely it is in 
a comfortable chair, lying on a couch, propped up: on a pillow in 
bed, or perhaps lying on the floor. Most a comforsable, 

relaxed position in a warm, quiet atmbsphere. 

When do adults do their fee reading? Most adults read on one 
of two occasions. One is when they have acquired a particular book, 
mai^^ine, or reading material that has caught their interest. Under 
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this condition they %¥ill plan to set aside a period (and a comfortable 
place) for reading it. On other occcasions they will just move to a 
comfortable setting and the most available and stimulating activity 
will capture their attention. It may be the tv or it may be an in- 
teresting magazine, book, or pamphlet. It often depends on which 
is closest at hand* 

A reading center should encourage both of the needs described' 
in the above parngTaphSp It will provide children with an inviting, 
comfortable setting and stimulating, interest-catching materials. 

A well-prepared reading center can be one of the most valuable 
aspects of the classroom for setting a "reading mood'* and for estab- 
lishing a positive attitude toward school %vithin children. Children 
%vho have had positive experiences with reading within the class- 
room will have "Svarm*' feelings toward reading and school. Whether 
or not children will learn to enjoy reading through the use of a 
classroom reading center is dependent upon the degree to which 
their interest is captured by the materials in the center, the availa- 
bility of reading materials at their reading- level Sj and the amount of 
time they are allowed to use the center* If these three conditions are 
met, children will spend much time browsingi playing, investigating, 
and reading in the center* Interest can be expanded in a very "pain- 
less" and natural way and children will begin to establiah a satisfying 
reading habit — -a habit that will bring pleasure and success thro ugh- 
out childhood and adult lite. 

Providing Application and Practice in Reading Skills 

Since extensive reading often Is the direct result of good atti- 
tudes toward reading, providing application and practice in reading 
skills might be one of the most important things a classroom teacher 
can do in order to develop reading skills. One of the best ways to 
teach children to read is to get them Jo read. A good reading center 
can be an Invaluable aid in achieving this obj Once a teacher 

has introduced phonics^ structural analysisi or other 

skills in reading, it is possible for children to practice 
many of the skills Independently^ The teacher, by placing well- 
chosen bookSf magazines^pamphletSi char games, puzzles, M 
manipulative devices In the reading cen^^^ 
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to the use of the materials and then permit these materials to be used 
during free time and selected periods during the day. This is another 
condition under which learning takes place "painlessly/* The 
teacher, having introduced a skill, now uses the reading center as a 
means of having the students practice the skill under satisfying and 
enjoyable conditions. 

Kinds of Readitig Centers 

Primarily, there are three kinds of reading centers: 1) the spe- 
cial interest center, 2) the diversified center, and S) the combination 
center. Each center has special appeal and because a teacher will 
want to vary his centers during the year, a more detailed description 
of each follows. 

The Special Interest Center 

The special interest reading center features a specific topic qr-= 
subject for a specific length of timer for example, Indians, pioneers, 
sea life, other lands, or an area of literature/ It will often be built 
around a unit of study in social studies, science, music, art, or other 
curriculum areas. Bulletin boards, charts, realia, and an abundance 
of reading materials on a single subject are displayed in an intriguing 
manner. Small placards with brief accounts of information or moti- 
vating questions are posted in easily viewed places. The reading 
material will include library books; special collections of subject- 
centered books, magazines, pamphlets, filmstrips, literary readers, 
poetry, songs, and charts relating to the chosen theme. In addition, 

*^P^ ^"^^ '^^9^^* °^ 'he selected theme are very appro- 

priate. 

The Diversified Reading Center 

The diversified center has global appeal and contain tvUi 
variety of reading materials which c f ^v i ^ 

of reading difficulties, and forms of literature. No central j 
featured. It relies more heavily on comfort and high interest mate- 
rials as the motivating force for its use. This center, again, will con- 
tain the many types of reading materials described in special interest 
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centers, but with unlimited topics selection. This center becomes 
somewhat permanent and even though reading materials are added 
and revolved, many elements %vill remain unchanged. 

The Combination Center , 

The combination center includes features of both of the above. 
In it are found materials that are somewhat permanent such as word 
games, encyclopedias, dictionaries, or maps;' but there is also provi- 
sion for emphasis of specific topics. Children who use this center 
may desire to play skill development games, refer to and read 
materials with which they are familiar already, or they may be en- 
ticed into reading materials to which they are exposed through 
theme presentation. 

Contents of Reading Centers 

"^hree major types of materials should be considered in setting 
up cti.ters: furnishings, reading materials, and realia. 

Furnishings 

The main emphasis of furnishings should be comfort. Soft, 
cushioned couches and chairs are especially good. Rocking chairs 
both large and small are comfortable and inviting. While not im- 
perative, carpeting or a large rug is very desirable. Chiidren can sit 
or lie on pillows or cushions on a covered floor area remaining clean 
and comfortable in a home-like atmosphere. Small tables, book 
cases, and magazine display racks are important for effective display 
of materials. Where large window areas exist, drapes add warmth 
and atmosphere as well as control excessive direct light; In some 
centers, table or floor lamps are necessary for adequate lighting. 
Globes, aquariums, terrariums, animal cages, and chart racks are 
examples of other furnishings that add much to the success of a 
center. , : ■ 

Reading Materials 

Materials are probably the single most important factor in a 
successful center. In selecting materials the teacher should keep in 
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mind 1) multiple reading levels, 2) a wide vaTiety o£ subject inter- 
est areas, and 8) variety in literary fornis. 

The differing levels of reading progress within a classroom make 
it necessary to provide reading materials at several levels. The lower 
grades will require materials ranging in difficulty from simple pic- 
ture books to books at laajt two grades above grade level. The in- 
termediate grades will need materials from three to four grade levels 
below to three to four grade levels above the actual grade level to 
stimulate the abilities o£ every child. 

A multitude of interest areas should be represented at as many 
reading levels as possible, Science, social studies, art, music, animal 
stories, mysteries, fables, sports, romance, travel, and biographies 
are only a few o£ the possible interest areas. 

In addition, as many literary forms as possible should be repre- 
sented. These would include short stories, novels, plays, poetry, let- 
ters, ediitorials, factual discourses, jokes, anecdotes, comics, and many 
others. 

The sources of such information are plentiful. Library books 
of both fiction and nonfiction should be available in groups of 60 
to 200 in a center. Many companies now produce collections o£ 
appropriate books; for example, the Macmillan Reading Spectrum 
or Scott, Foresman's Invitation to Personal Reading, The Little 
Owl Series by Holt, Rinehart and Winston is another example of 
such a collection. 

Large collections of literary.readers containing a variety of the 
best in children's literature are a must for a good center. At least 
twelve companies now produce good sets of these readers. Books of 
plays and books o£ poetry should also be displayed and reading 
games should be available, (For a detailed listing and review of sug- 
gested library books, literary readers, and reading games consult 
Recreational Reading for the Classroomf Central Utah Reading 
Council, Rice House, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah, 

Realia refers to real objects, artifacts, and other three-dimen- 
sional items which children can observe and handle. In most cases 
realia used in a reading center wiU be inanimate objects, but^ on oc- 
casion it may be animals or plants. Included in; this vast area would 
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be globes, aquariums, terrariums, rocks, models, industrial or agri- 
cultural products, clothing, tools — in short, any artifact or object re- 
lating to subject or special-interest areas (science, social studies, 
health, etc,) that \vil] be of interest to children. This realia should 
be attractively displayed, with interest-catching placards which give 
a small amount of information or invite further reading. Such realia 
and placards serve as eye-catchers %vhich draiv attention to the read- 
ing center and its contents. 

Experience charts and informational charts are vahiable read- 
ing materials to include in a reading center. Pamphlets and travel 
brochures or folders are often stimulating because of the many color 
pictures and small amounts of reading. Magazines and newspapers 
arc materials of high frequency use in a center. Sets of encyclope- 
dias, science collections, atlases, and almanacs have appeal to many 
children and .should be easily accessible in a center. Filmstrips with 
viewers can provide very stimulating reading experiences for chil- 
dren. Likewise, available listening stations with tapes and records of 
interesting stories can motivate children to read the stories, either 
along with the recording or separately. 

Settiiig Up m Classroom Readmg Center 

A classroom reading center can be arranged by the teacher 
alone or by the teacher and children working together. In either 
case, it is essential for tlie teacher to have clearly in mind the pur- 
pose of th6 particular kind of center that is to be established. He also 
must be acquainted with the location, space, furniture, equipment, 
and materials that are required and available for the desired center. 
The primary dictate of location of a reading center is control 
of noise and movement. It should be set up on an area generally 
free from noise and heavy flow of traffic, yet easily accessible to the 
students and easily observable by the teacher. The size will be dic- 
tated by classroom size and student enrollment. Some centers may 
be as small as six feet by eight feet r others as large as fifteen feet by 
^ twenty feet. A comfortable size would be approximately ten feet 
by fifteen feet. Naturally the size will have an effect on furniture 
arid equipment. Small centew may rely on a rug and cushions for 
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seating and bookshelves for partitions. Once these factors, along 
with the type of center and the materials needed, are determined, 
the center cnn be developed. 

Perhaps the most eflective classroom reading center is the coin- 
bination center in which the teacher provides and prepares certain 
permanent aspects of the center, and then guides children as they 
select and prepare the specilic interest part of the center. Given 
proper guidance and sources cS materials, children often develop 
centers that have more appeal to other children than a center pre- 
pared by the teacher. 

In order to locate' and supply appropriate reading materials for 
the center, children must read and classify the materials. This read- 
ing and classifying not only creates interest, but also helps children 
develop reading skills. In addition, the enthusiasm of children is 
often infectious, and they inspire and motivate other children to 
read materials that have been placed in the center. 

Use of a Reading Center 

Like any other device, a reading center's potential value is not 
realized unless it is fully used. Maximum benefits are derived from 
a center %vhen children are permitted to use it by choice during free 
periods of time or at other times when the teacher schedules their 
use of it. If it were used only during free time when his work %vas 
completed, the child needing it most would never get to use the 
center. For this and other reasons, some scheduled periods are neces- 
sary. 

Self-directed Free Periods 

The reading center materials are used most effectively when 
they are available to children during most of the school day. Mate- 
rials might be accessible to students before the formal beginning of 
school each day, during the recess and noon hours, and at times dur- 
ing the day %vhen children have completed assigned work. 

During free choice periods the students are encouraged to 
browse in the center to select something of interest to read. They 
may then remain there ta read or take the material with them to 
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their seats. They may choose to play a game tvith someone else, view 
a fiimstrip, or listen to a tape or record. Two or three students may 
choose to share stories %vith one another, either by reading them 
orally or telling and discussing them. They may decide to do puzzles 
or writing activities in conjunction with an article in a magazine or 
storybook. The interesting atmosphere may stimulate some to create 
stories, poetry, or charts that all can siiare. 

Scheduled Periods 

Scheduled periods are provided to ensure every child's use of 
the center regularly and to introduce special activities. During these 
scheduled periods in the center the teacher provides many sharing 
activities and opportunities to explore new areas. A knowledge of 
student interests, needs, and available materials will be most helpful 
to a teacher here. 

Possible sharing activities are innumerable. They may be dis- 
cussion oriented to a particular subject, such as animals, %vith each 
child sharing a part of something he has read. They may be oral read- 
ing ejcperiences with children sharing an exciting part of a good 
book. Pantomime dramatizations and radio plays are other %vays of 
exchanging good material. Art projects, such as posters or diagrams 
can be used for conveying something of interest. 

In addition to sharing, students should explore the materials 
available. This may be stimulated by effective displays of realia, 
interest-catching placards, or tiirough puzzle sheets or treasure hunt 
sheets. The latter items supply questions that can be ans%vered 
through exploring the available materials. 

Conclusion 

Classroom reading centers are not new, nor are they a panacea 
for solving reading problems. Experience, however, seems to sub- 
stantiate that the establishment and proper utilization of an effec- 
tive classroom reading center can be one of the modt productive 
methods a teacher uses to develop within children a love for read- 
ing and, at the same time, provide practice in necessary reading 
skills. 
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Remedial Progiams 

Robert M. Wilson 

University of Maryland 

DiACNOSTic TEACHING should be the main feature of any coiTective 
or remedial program. The teacher should use every instructional 
situation to evaluate the child's strengths and weakneises, and he 
should have an awareness of the child's previous learnings, learnings 
necessary for each step of instruction. For this reason, the effective 
teacher can be likened to a wrestler, who muse know his moves and 
be prepared with alternate strategies %vhen the unexpected happens. 
Perhaps, then, the difference between a regular classroom teacher 
and a corrective and reniedial teacher is the Matter's awareness ol 
any available strategies i£ learning does not take place with the 
strategy selected first. 

Obviously, the differences between corrective and remedial 
types of teachers and regular classroom teachers are less clear than 
are their similarities. Both should have their pupils' learning and 
attitudes foremost in mind. Both use altemate strategies. Both 
should teach diagnostically. In fact, as educational trends seem to be 
developing, every teacher will be a diagnostic teacher in the near 
future. All teachers will need training in the techniques of diagnos- 
tic teaching and in selecting alternate strategies. Children will tend 
to work more individually, and teachers will do less "talking" to 
children. Therefore, the role of information disseminator seems to 
be on the way out, and a new role, that of diagnostic teacher, is in. 

In this paper discussion is limited to 1) the promise of diag- 
nostic teaching, 2) questions answered by diagnostic teaching, 3) 
three examples of diagnonic teaching techniques, and 4) sources 
of help for the classroom teacher in order to initiate diagnostic 
teaching in his classroom, 
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Promising Rewards 

Using diagnostic teaching techniques allows the teacher to move 
away from instruction based solely upon the results of tests. Testing 
the child for a week or two while instriiction %vaits is not necessary 
in a program which features diagnostic teaching. Instead, the 
teacher, %vith a ilassroom of children who are ready for instruction, 
administers brief, informal tests designed to evaluate reading skills 
for initial instrtiction. However, by watching children's responses 
to initial activities and by a small amount of individual attention, 
the teacher finds areas in %vhich each child works effectively as well 
as areas in which each seems to encounter difficulty. All students, 
both strong and weak, profit from the resulting adjusted instruction. 
Now each child can be part of an educational prograra in %vhich he 
can have success daily* Also he can meet considerable challenge each 
day, with little likelihood of frustration. As the child becomes com- 
fortable while practicing the skills he has mastered (his strengths), 
he develops a desire to master other skills— thoae in which he has 
demonstrated weaknesses. As his awareness of. new skills grows, he 
grows. To this end the teacher provides opportunities, learning 
situations, books, and encouragement. 

At once the teacher realizes that he must deviate from the basal 
reader. Would you prefer to say that he needs to step beyond the 
basal? Fine, Instead of accepting the basal as the program, the diag- 
nostic teacher sees it as a point of departure. He quickly recognizes 
that the sequences developed in the basal are not appropriate for 
some children. He has alternate approaches or strategies. The lan- 
guage experience approach may be effective for several children. Ex- 
tended library reading may work for others. Word attack reviews, 
for still others. In this way, reading lessons become diversified; 
teaching and learning become more fun. 

The diagnostic part of dlapiostic teaching is not urgent in 
tenns of time, for the teacher has ample opportunities to draw diag- 
nostic conclusions. While a child might not work well in certain 
material written at the third grade level, he may work quite well in 
other material written at the same level. Why? What variables might 
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cause such a difference? The time of day? The subject matter of the 
material? A preceding frustration? In formal diagnosis many such 
variables are impossible to judge. However, in diagnostic teaching 
the teacher has time to observe, make alterations, observ'e again, 
and adjust instruction. No time factor operates against the child or 
the teacher. 

Since the child is being taught as he is being diagnosed, ding- 
nostic teaching does not necessarily call for diagnosing causes of his 
disability. While it is always desirable to identify causation, it is 
often not possible. If he waited to find the cause of some children's 
problems before teaching them, the teacher would be waiting all 
year , , . or, worse yet, perhaps all a child's life. No, he does not 
wait. Instead the diagnostic teacher discovers the things a child does 
and does not do well and works with him in both areas. Diagnosis 
for causation is always going on, but it does not stop the teacher 
from providing worthwhile instruction at the same time. 

Another advantage of diagnostic teaching is that it allows an 
evaluation of the patterns of a child's strengths and weaknesses. One 
error does not excite anyone, but consistent errors and consistent 
strengths lead to conclusions. One reversal does not set the stage 
for a progTam o£ directional orientation. One vowel substitution 
error does not call for a phonics program. However, as patterns of 
performance are observed, the teacher becomes more confident of 
the problem and can direct the instructional program more specif- 
ically. 

Questions Answered 

Diagnostic teachers will find answers to their questions about 
the child's strengths and weaknesses. Yet, several other important 
questions will be answered at the same time. 

Does the child need to work alone, or can he work effectively 
in a group with other children? Some children not only can but 
need to work with others. They learn well from their peers; their 
peers stimulate their learning environment. Others either are dis- 
tracted by or are distracting to other children. The ansiver to this 
question then gives the teacher valuable clues to the instructional 
environment most suited to each given child. 
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Boes the child need to work orally, or can he work, at least 
part of the time, silently? Some children need constant oral rein- 
forcement in their reading. They do not respond well to silent 
reading activities nor do they respond to pencil and paper activities. 
If the child needs oral %vork, obviously the teacher will need to make 
adjustments for him in the classroom. 

Does the child need teacher direction for most of his work, or 
can he work independently o£ the teacher much of the time? The 
child who cannot or who does not ivork without teacher supervision 
needs to be identified. Some system to obtain aid for the teacher 
who has children of this type in his room needs to be developed. 
The latter part of this paper will deal with the problem of assistance 
for the teacher. 

Examples of Diagnostic Teaching 

' The following three examples of diagnostic teaching serve to il- 
lustrate the type of programs that can be developed. 

Grouping, The following table is an illustration of the type of 
information a third grade teacher might have concerning the chil- 
dren in his room after several weeks of school. 

Notice that no rigid traditional grouping arrangement is useful. As 
the children in this table worked with word attack activities they 

Word Attack Mastery 



I 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



Sasal 


Initial 


Final 




Cofisonants 


L&v&l 


Consonants 


Consonants 


Vowels 


Blends 


2=1 


yes 


no 


no 


no 




no 


no 


no 


no 


2 i 


yes 


yea 


yes 


no 




yts 


yas 


no 


no 


3^1 


yes 


no 


no 


yes 


3^1 


no 


no 


no 


no 


8-1 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes * 


3=1 


yea 


yes 


no 


yes 


3-2 


yes 


no 


no 


no 


3^2 


yai 


yes 


no 


no 


4^1 
5-2 


yes 


yes 


yei 


no 


yes 


' yes 


yes 


yes 
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tended to show patterns of strengths and weaknesses. Child number 
six needs careful study concerning why he did not master any 
phonics skills, while children numbers seven and twelve need little 
help in "phonics. As a result of diagnostic teaching with the resulting 
indications of weaknesses, flexibility in grouping is appropriate. 

Syllabication, After providing some instruction in syllabication 
a group of nonsense words can be given* sogtep^ ikitij utortj binin^ 
afgon, tetenj atfer. The teacher should have the students prepare 
t%vo cards, one with vc/cv and the other with v/cv on it. As each 
word Is presented, the child should hold up the appropriate card 
based upon the previous instruction. The teacher can tell quickly 
which child has faulty learning or which h in need of further in- 
struction, Durrell has advocated instruction calling for every=pupil 
response as a diagnostic technique with his macerials in Speech to 
Print Phonics. Can we not apply his concept to many aspects of 
learning? 

Interests. Normally, a teacher sets up an activity, asks a child to 
pay attention (sometimes called motivation), and then forces him 
into a response situation. The diagnostic teacher is more likely to 
set up a group of activities to which each child has a choice for 
response. Suppose that in the back of the classroom the teacher has 
activities in which 1) two children can work together orallyj 2) 
a. child can paint the main idea of a story he has read, and 3) an in- 
dividual can wrise creatively in reaction to teacher or child-posed 
questions such as Torrance's, "What would happen if it rained 
every Saturday?'* Now each child can choose his activity. If a child 
chooses one activity consistently, he may be indicating a strength as 
well as an interest. The teacher can attempt to motivate and provide 
instruction in the area of other activities which the child did hot 
choose. In this way^ instruction can be geared to both strengths and 
weaknesses as well as to interests. Another benefit of such instruc- 
tional situations is that the teacher is free to assist children who 
need individual attention, 

Ci€^STOom Assistance 

Many teachers will find diagnostic teaching a difflcult and time 
consuming task, one almost impossible to complete without assis- 
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tance. Do not let such obstacles deter you. Seek helol Crpadve 
teachers have found help from many source, in recem ve^i L« 
me suggest a few. recent years. l.et 

I. The reading specialist. Instead of asking the rendin.' snecial. 

thl lZ '"•T,""'" '"-^nsths and weaknesses among 

letf fro^yo^"" '"^ -''-S ^P--'-. «nd he can 

them^'L'!^''^h*""K°"" '^"'^^ classroom aides. Use 

them Let them be persons to whom children respond. Let them 
record language experience stories. Let them help with routine VasS 
to free you to work with individual children or with small groups 

3. Other children. Some lower grade teachers find exceptional 

children """^ instructor.. Let them help^young 

children operate tape recorders and listening stations. Let them set 
up pamtmg activities. Let them serve as Iistene« as younger chil- 
dren read. For example, ask a sixth grade teacher to release iS^ 
children for a half hour a day, and see how helpful they can be 

4. Peer instruction. Effective learners often can help ineffec- 
tive ones. Let them. Team these students, and let them read to each 
other. Let them assist with the scoring of papers. Let them do some 
roatme work. Children often relax and leam better from their peS! 
than they can from their teachers. ^ 

Some general principles are involved with the use of outside 
help. You are m charge. You plan the lessons and direct the assis- 
tan s. If personality conflicts arise, you step in and remove the ob- 
stacles; if the obstacle is the assistant, then remove him. But do not 
limit your program because you cannot do it all yourself 
- P"^«^e children who have reading difficulties 

with opportunities to leam to be successful in what they trv Per 
haps by teaching diagnostically we can begin to see each child as a 
successful learner. Perhaps today we can start fulfilling the future 
role of the diagnostic teacher. It seems to me to be worth the effort 
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The Teacher's Treatment of the 
Disabled Reader 

Dorothy J. McGinnis 
Wesiern Michigan University 

TREATMENT, whether applied by physician, therapist, or teacher is 
determined by diagnosis. This paper defines and discusses the nnture 
of treatment both from an instrucdonal and therapeutic point of 
view. It siiggests and ilhistrates eight factors essencial in treatment 
and sets forth a flexible pouping plan for meeting the reading needs 
of thirty, second grade children whose reading performance ranges 
fTom that of a nonreader to that of a reader at the fifth grade level. 
It illustrates the use of a projector in providing a visual=visual- 
auditory approach in the treatment of a second grade boy who is a 
disabled reader. 

Definition o£ Treatment 

Treatment, as applied to reading, is the act, method, and manner 
of helping an individual attain better adjustment by means of 
psychotherapeutic aid, counseling^ and instruction. It is designed 
to remedy or mitigate the individual's disability in order to assist 
him in the realization of his goals. Treatment can be general, speci- 
fic, palliative* or preventive in nature. It must, however, be a direct 
response and sequence of a diagnostic study of the individual or of 
an immediate anticipation of his needs. 

Some Frmciples Essential to Treatment 

Treatment, as applied by the classroom teacher, involves both 
instruction and therapy. Some principles underlying its application 
are briefly summarized. 
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Pay AtLeniion to the Indwidual 

Each child needs to be accepted as a person and at his level of 
development* He needs to be understood, respected, and liked. In 
working with the child the teacher needs to kno%v the child's abili- 
tieij his mterests, his attitudes, liis goals, and the reading skills he 
possesses and those he does not possess* The teacher can identify 
early manifestations of physical, psychological and environmental 
factors affecting his progress. She can stimulate his interest in read- 
ing and help him to build up his seltconcept. If necessary, she can 
aid him in developing more wholesome attitudes toward readings 
books, the library, and the school, The teacher must do more than 
''go through the basal text" or follow a ritualistic approach to in- 
formal reading. 

Stimulate J Inform^ Guide 

In providing treatment the teacher can utilize a goal=oriented 
process which will permit her pupils to develop their reading skills 
as they carry on projects and activities of interest and of value to 
them* Young and Young (i) have shown how a writing program has 
culminated in the production of "books" containing stories written 
by children in their own "unique and unrevised wording and 
speech patterns*^' Such projects are the outcome of superior teaching 
resulting from stimulation, informationj and guidance. The whole 
process is goal oriented and results in "feedback" and even more 
stimulation which can lead to additional projects and purposeful 
leaming. 

Emphasize Interpretation Rather Than Evaluation 

Remediation involves treatment which is. based upon diagnosis, 
and diagnosis is a continuous process never complete until the dis* 
ability has bean eliminated. The teacher must interpret the child's 
performance rather than merely evaluate his achievement. Tests 
are only tools designed to determine facts which must be explained. 
The teacher must constantly ask why does the child respond in this 
manner. First one explanation and then another must be investi- 
gated. Each "hunch" should be considered, and if found relevant 
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it can be tentatively accepted. In a further study of the problem this 
"hunch" may be found material or essential to an explanation o£ 
the child's disability. His reactions to instruction and therapy must 
be subject to continuous interpretation. 

Secure Adequate Materials 

Malerials must be selected in terms of the goals they are de- 
sigTied to accomplish and not because of their availability. The per- 
ceptive teacher v/ill ask, "What materials %vill best accomplish my 
objectives for the child? Which will be of the greatest interest to 
him? Are the materials appropriate to his reading level? Which will 
be most effective?" Materials are to be considered as tools designed 
to accomplish a specific goal essential to the growth of the child's 
ability to read. They require careful selection and continuous ad- 
justment. 

Select and Modify Instructional Procedures 

No one method is adequate for teaching all children to read. 
Some children learn by a visual'visual approach, some by a visual- 
auditory, some by a visual -kinesthetic, and some by a visual-tactual 
approach. It is the responsibility of the teacher to discover how the 
child learns and then to teach him in the way he learns. Further- 
more, she must select and modify instructional procedures so as to 
meet the reading needs of each student. The emphasis in instruction 
must be placed upon the skills and abilities which the student does 
not possess but ivhich are essential for his immediate success in read- 
ing. In fact, a child %vith a marked reading disability should be as- 
sured of some degree of laudable achievement. A flexible grouping 
plan described in this paper can become an effective means of achiev- 
ing this goaL Instructional procedures in all instances must be mean- 
ingful to the child and should be related to his goals. 

Guide Step by Step 

In working with the individual and with ^oups of children 
the experienced teacher has in mind the goals she plans to accom- 
plish, the materials she expects to use in achieving these goals, and the 
procedures she will employ. She has a plan of attack, and her treat- 
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ment will involve a sequence of instructional activities which are de- 
pendent one upon the other. In teaching chapter reading, for ex- 
ample, she will show her students how to identify main ideas, ho%v to 
convert major headings into questions, and how to read for answers 
to these questions, and then she will show her pupils how to make 
the new facts their own. Her instruction advances step by step. 

Avoid Frustration and Emotional Set 

The teacher's main task is to arouse within each child the desire 
to improve his reading. Motivation is essential to success in learning. 
The instructional period muic be one in which the student can 
make progress. Success must be assured, for every child needs satis- 
faction, security, and recognition. The successful teacher will ac- 
centuate the positive and eliminate the negative. In successful treat- 
ment the individual will be given an opportunity to experience 
success early and continuously. 

Emphasize Wholeness and Continuity of Learning to Read 

The successful teacher of reading will emphasize the intep'a- 
tion of reading skills rather than merely an accumulation of skills. 
She will understand that reading skills, if they are to be functional, 
must "go together" as hydrogen and oxygen unite to form water* 
H2O. This means, of course, that basic reading skills will be utilized 
by the student as he accompliihes his purposes and achieves his' goals. 
Furthermore, the teacher will understand that learning to read is 
a continuous process. It is a way of life and an esiential aspect of pur« 
poseful living in an ever-changing world. 

Treatment ol Childrgn in Groups 

Miss Rose, the teacher of thirty, second ^^de children, has 
worked with her students for nearly six weeks, After determining 
the individual reading needs of the students, she has decided to 
make use of a flexible ^ouping plan in order to instruct them ade- 
quately, This plan makes it possible to provide boys and girls, whose 
reading achievement is at different grade levels, with an opportunity 
to carry on reading activities suited to their different and varying 
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needs. In flexible grouping children are brought together to achieve 
a purpose and remain togecher until their purpose has been ac- 
coinplished. The groups are not permanent and in many instances 
may change weekly. For example, during one week Miss Rose had 
four gToups of children. One group was composed of eight boys and 
girls who needed to learn ho%v to read for detail. A second group 
contained twelve children who were given instruction in %vord at- 
tack, A third group was made up of four children who received 
instruction in reading for main ideas. A fourth group was composed 
of sij; children who needed instruction in ho%v to follow printed 
directions. Four of these came from underprivileged homes and had 
little experience %vith written materials, Tliey were, ho%vever, in- 
terested in making witchei for Halloween, and this involved cut- 
ting, coloring, and pasting. In order to accompl ish theie objectives, 
they needed to learn how to read for the purpose of following direc- 
tions. 

It will be observed that the children in each of the four groups 
have specific objectives to accomplish. In achieving these objectives 
they make use of materials suitable to the purpose and to their 
reading levels. Furthermore, procedures vary with each group as the 
teacher brings her instruction to a sharp focus. This flexible group- 
ing plan will continue for several instructional periods, and then 
regrouping will occur so as to achieve new objectives. This group- 
ing plan is based upon the assumption that the instructor is cogiii- 
zanc of the reading needs of her children. Such a plan can easily 
lead to individualized instruction, 

iuggesdons for Uimg Flexible Grouping 

In making use of flexible grouping, the changing needs of each 
child and the determination of adequate reading objectives should 
be given primary consideration. Materials designed to accomplish 
these objectives sho VI Id be selected in terms of the child's purpose, 
interest, and reading level. 

Teachers eKperienced in the use of flexible grouping report 
that at least forty-five minutes are required for reading activitlei. 
The work o£ the smaller groups can be started first and left for a 
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time with a chairmnn or group leader. It is frequently necessary to 
have the groups with which the teacher is not working carry on an 
activity which does not require guidance from the instructor. Time 
spent within a group is dependent upon objectives ncconiplished 
and the interest of the individuals making up the group. Generally, 
group activities extend from two to five instructional periods- 

Teachers having an experiential background in gTouping 
have found it advisable to make use of anecdotal records. Others 
have found it expedient to list the reading needs of each child on 
a 6^^ X 8'^ card. The teacher inexperienced in gTOUping should work 
with one group and gradually extend her instructional activities to 
two and, if advisable^ to three or more* Teachers who have difriculty 
in keeping several groups functioning simultaneously may do so 
because of a lack of careful planning, inadequate control of chil- 
dren, or faulty work habits on the part of their students* Flexible 
grouping is not recommended for the inexperienced teacher* 

Treatment of a Clinical Problem 

Mils Rose reports that one of her studenti, Stephen, was re- 
ferred to the Psycho-Educational Clinic at Western Michigan Uni- 
versity, not only because of his reading disnbility, but because of its 
duratidn and the fact that she believed him to be a boy of average 
mental maturityp At the time of his referral he wai nine years and 
eight months old. He has been enrolled in the public schools for 
four years and hai made two years of progress. It Is obvious that he 
dislikes reading and any activity related to books, A former teacher 
reports the possibility of mental retardation and suggests a hearing 
loss, Neither of these inferences has been substantiated. It is said 
that he loves animals and can **eKpress himself through art*" 

The report of the clinical study of Stephen made by the read- 
ing clinic provides the following diagnosis* '^Stephen a boy of 
average intelligence who has achieved at a low level in the language 
artSi especially reading, primarily because of a mental set ngalnst 
reading which has resulted from formal instruction before he had 
reached a iufFieient degree of Teadiness* Sibling rivalry can be a 
contributing factor*" ^ 
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Before examining the reiults of remedial treatment, let»s briefly 
examine the clinic's recommendations. 

1. Utilize a viaual-visual-auditory approach. 

2. Reduce sibling rivalry. 

3. Do not fff^uirff oral reading. 

4. Emphasize Kj/i^ and how questions, 

5= Have parents provide aid only when asked. 
6, Stress praise and commendation. 

In applying the treatment suggested by the staff of the Psycho- 
Educations Clinic in the remediation of Stephen's disability, the 
visual-visual=auditory approach was utilised. In implementing this 
process, a picture of a cowboy actively engaged in the roundup of 
steers was projected upon the chalkboard. Because of his int^est 
in animals this picture immediately captured Stephen's attention 
and^that of two other boys in his class. The children ware encour- 
aged to discuss the picture, and in this manner background and 
mental content were built up. Objects in the picture %vere labeled 
on the chalkboard. The children were encouraged to make visual^ 
visual^auditory associations and when the current was turned off 
they were asked to identify the word symbols. If errors were 
made, the picture was restored. The children %vere taught to use 
the words m sentences, and later they were encouraged to dic- 
tate a story concerning the action shown in the picture Their 
sentences were written by Miss Rose on the chalkboard, using as 
few he^mg words as possible. After careful planning, a title was se- 
lected for the story. Stephen and his two friends read the story as a 
whole, and later they read to answer questions asked by the teacher 
When expedient, word study was mtroduced making use of struc^ 
tural analyiis and phonics. Miss Rose emphasized phrase reading 
and_the "se m sentences of the words she had previously ^ 
Stephen and hii associatei were shown how to desi^ and construct 
binders whKh were used to hold a reproduction of the story the 
children had written. Stephen^ who was now an author, experienced 
great satisfaction in reading Ms story te his parents and to his grand- 
parents. Thii visual-visual^auditory approach to reading was con- 
tinued for five weeks, and during this time Stephen added over two 
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hundred new words to his reading vocabulary and actually de- 
veloped an intereit in stories and books. His parents reported that 
he read aloud his **books'* to visitors and anyone who would listen. 
Frequently they said he urged that his listeners ask him questions 
concerning the material he had read* Evidently, in Stephen's case 
this goal=oriented approach paid off. It enhanced the value o£ in- 
struction and provided therapy as his leltconcept was actually in- 
creased, A conference between Miss Rose and the parents made pos- 
sible the discussion o£ sibling rivalry* reading instruction in tiie 
home, and the importance of reinforcement of desired responses by 
means of praise and commendation. It is apparent that Miss Rose 
has demonstrated her ability to provide treatment following a clini^ 
cal study of a disabled reader, Furthermorej she has shown a high 
degree of creativity in meeting the reading needs of her boys and 
girls. 

Summary 

This paper has shown how treatment in the form of instruction 
and therapy can be applied to a group situation and also in an in- 
dividual case* Eight principles underlying remediation have been 
explained* Flexible grouping and the teaching of reading as a goal- 
oriented process have been illustrated. 
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THE TEACHING OF READING is a major conccrn of educators today. 
Statistia from many schools indicate that boys have more difTiculty 
than girls in learning to read, In fact, large school systems report 
that, at the upper elementary level, the boys make up 75 to 80 per- 
cent of all reading disability. Enrollment figures from reading clinics 
show that boys compose over 85 percent of the students in classes 
for reading improvement. 

Past Research 

Because the poor reading achievement of many elementary 
school boys has been of grovving concern to educators, there have 
been many studies designed to investigate this disparity in the read- 
ing ability of boys and girls. As early as the 1930s, Charles St, John 
tested approximately one thousand pupils in grades one through 
four and found no significant sex differences in measured intelli- 
gence. NeverthelesSi he reported that girls markedly excelled boys 
in reading in the first four grades, and that boys showed 7 percent 
more nonpromotions than girls (P). 

Wilson, Burke, and Fleming made a three^year study of the 
Horace Mann School in New York City* They found no differences 
in mental tests among boys and girls in the first grade. Vet in read- 
ing at the second grade level "the average of chances was 88 in 100 
that the girls would be superior" fii). 

During the 1940s, one of the largest research projects on sex 
differences in school achievement was conducted by Stroud and 
Lindquist with 50,000 pupils in more than 800 schools in Iowa, 
With the Iowa Every-Pupil Basic Skills Test, students in grades 
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three through eight were tested on reading comprehension, vocabu- 
lary, word'Study skills, basic language skills, and arithmetic skills. 
The researchers stated that "girls have maintained a consistent, and 
on the vvhole, significant superiority over boys in the subjects tested, 
save arithmetic, where small insignificnnt differences favor boys" (JO). 

In the area of beginning reading. Sister Mary Nila tested 300 
first gTaders on a number of individual and group tests during tlie 
first weeks of school in 1952. As a result of these tests, she deter- 
mined that the boys as a group and the girls as a group were equally 
ready to read. These children were tested at the end of the school 
year for reading achievement. By that time the girls significantly 
exceeded the boys in both reading growth and achievement (4), 

In the May 1961 Elementary School Journal^ Arthur Gates 
published his findings about sex differences in reading ability. He 
analyzed the reading test scores of 6,646 boys and 6,468 girls in 
p"ades two through eight. The participants in the study were ap- 
proximately typical ill intelligence, scholastic aptitude, and other 
pertinent factors. The results showed that the scores of the girls 
were signiflcantly higher than those of the boys at all grade levels. 
Gates felt that the poorer showing by the boys on the tests indicated 
an environmental rather than a hereditary explanation. Perhaps 
more girls than boys experienced life situations in which there were 
greater opportunities, incentives, and respect for reading. Because 
of different role conceptions in our culture, the boys may have failed 
to be motivated by a feeling of the importance of the reading act. 
Perhaps, too, they were less interested in the school routines and, 
materials of instruction than were the girli, 

In this same vein, Powell reported that boys in our society are 
taught to view feminine pursuits with disdain and many boys per- 
ceive reading in a similar manner. Then reading becomes inappro- 
priate for them. "Our cultural heritage encourages boys to seek out 
roles which exemplify that mythical 'All-American Boy' — and that 
role does not emphasize reading in the idealized model" (S), 

In considering factors which affect success in reading, Helen M, 
Robinson stated that there is strong evidence, supported by research, 
oE sex differences in reading achievement in the elementary school. 
She, like others, questioned the causes of this disparity in reading 
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ability.^ According to Robinion, "At present it is not clear whether 
just being a girl gives a child a better chance for early reading suc^ 
cess or whether something inherent in the school iituation or the 
iocial setting militates against the progress of boys" ff), 

CuTfent Research 

Homogeneous Sex Groupings in Beginning Reading 

During 1962=1963, an investigation was made into the problem 
of whether the achievement of boys in beginning reading would be 
affected by a grouping procedure in which the groups were com- 
posed entirely of ^oys. Approximately 550 children in the first 
grades m the Loi Angeles City Schools were taught reading in sex- 
segregated groups. The schools chosen provided^ cross sectidn of 
sc^i^economic levels, ranging from lower-class to upper^middle class 
E^ght pairs of first grade classes were used. In one member of each 
of the eight pairs, the composition of the classes was arranged so that 
three=fouTths of the boys were enrolled in one class with one=fourth 
of the girls. The alternate member of the pair contained three= 
tourths of the girls and the remaining one^fourth of the boys 

The reading lesions for these classes were arranged in the 
following way. One reading period was scheduled in the mornine 
between 9:00 and lOiOO/and one in the afternoon between g-OO and 
3:00, In four of the classes containing a majority of boys (from a 
total of eight classes), the teachers taught reading to groups of all 
boys^m the morning and to mixed boy-girl groups in the afternoon 
In theTemaming four classes, the teachers taught reading to groups 
of all boys m the afternoon and to mixed boy^girl groups in the 
morning. This same procedure was carried out in the classes con- 
taining a majority of girls, 7 

At the beginning of the school year, the children in the study 
were given the Harsch and Soberg Survey Test of Primary Reading 
Development, Form A, An intelligence quotient was determined for 
each child through the use of the Detroit Beginning Primary Test 
Further, the teachers collected reading Teadiness data with a read' 
iness checklist, and home and family backp-ound information with 
a sociological data sheet. alternate form of the Harsch and 
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Soberg Test was administered in June at the end of the second 

semester. 

With the data from these tests, an analysis of variance was done 
for each of the post-test scores and the total post-test with no sig- 
nificant "F" ratios to be found in reading achievement at the end 
of the first grade. The difference between the total post-test scores 
and the pretest scores (reading growth) was treated with an analysis 
of variance, and again no significant results were found. These statis- 
tical analyses of reading achievement and of reading growth did not 
show that boys taught alone gained significantly more in achieve- 
ment or in growth than did the boys taught in heterogeneous sex 
groupings, ' 

As a group, the girls achieved significantly more than the boys 
on the post-test. The mean for the girls was 55.9, and that of the 
boys, 49,2, This showed a significant difference of 6.7 in the reading 
achievement of the girls. 

Moreover, the girls demonstrated significantly greater reading 
growth than the boys (growth being measured as the difference be-^ 
tween the pretest and the post-test scores). The means for the girls 
on the pretest was 23 and for the, boys 20.7, a difference of 2.3. The 
means on the post-test were 55,9 for the girls and 49.2 for the boys, 
a difference of 6.7. It appeared that during this first year of learning 
to read the gap between the boys and girls had widened consider- 
ably* The analysis of the data demonstrated conclusively that ^e 
girls not only achieve more by the end of the first year, but that girls 
actually have a greater growth in reading during this highly impor- 
tant first grade. 

Although the main effect of the research showed that boys did 
not learn to read better in iex-segregated groups, the teachers readily 
admitted in a series of individual interviews that they had found 
basic areas of difference in the learning patterns of boys and girls. 
These difEerences from teacher observations in all-boy and all-girl 
groups were summariEcd in eight areas. 

Pefsonality Style 

In observing boys in the research classes, teachers Identified 
four areas of difference in the personaUties of boyi and girls which 
have implications for the teaching4earning proce^^^^ 
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_ Boys were found to be more aggiessive and less conforming in 
the school Situation. This comparison of aggressive behavior of the 
. boys versus the conforming, "nic^" behavioral respomes of girls 
was underscored by Kohlberg (2) who suggested th^ "nicenes^' is 
a very important value to school-agff girls, connoting nonaggression. 
interpersonal conformity, restraint, ami nurturance of helpfulness, 
^cause a^ession has been considered a major component of 
badness by many teachers, it was not surprising that Pauline Sears 
and David Feldman (8) in the Natiofial Elementary Principal t^- 
ported_that boys received significantly more disapproval or blame 
than girls. Further, teachers criticizing a boy were more likely to 
use a h^sh or angry tone, while criticisms of girls were generally 
conveyed m a normal tone. ^ 

Boys appeared to have a lower frustration level for boredom 
than girls and were less able to attend and tolerate the monotony 
of regular classroom routines. When the boys %vere bored they be- 
came discipline problems. In p-oups of air boys/ teachers reported 
that they had to keep on their toes to make the lessons varied and 
exciting m order to capture and hold the imagination of the boys 
In the terminology of Riesman teachers stated that boys 

tended to be more "inner^directed" than "other=directed " Boys 
were more concerned with learning to read to find out something 
they wanted to know or to do something which interested them 
C,irls, on the other hand, were desirous of learning to read to please 
the teacher, their parents, other relatives, or friends. 
^ The fourth area of observed personality diflference was that of 
the ability to adapt easily and quickly to new situations. Teachers 
referred to this behavior aa part of an "adaptive syndrome " They 
discovered that boys demonstrated more difficulty than girls in 
coping With changes in the learning process and adapting to nmv 
stimuli. Girls ad^nsted with greater ease, speed, and flexibility to a 
Sf^y^ti^ oi n^ ^itwations. Teachers hypothesized that because 
of this difference, boys might prefer stories In a series with the 
security that comes from characters that are known and enjoyed. 

Activity Levels 

The teachers, when describing their teaching in groups of all 
boys, made a number of statementi depicting the activity levels of 
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the groiips. "Boys are so overtvhelmingly active, so frighteningly 
energetic, so tremendously vigorous, so utterly strenuous, so terribly 
physical." "It's so hard for a six-year-old boy to keep himself occupied 
with reading a book.** "Boys tend to wiggle, twist, push, turn, shove, 
and in general bother each other instead o£ reading." "Boys are 
more *twitchy* than girls,'* "Girls are so quiet and controlled— they 
can sit quietly and read a book." "Girls are easier to teach— so lady- 
like and easy to handle." The differences in the activity levels and 
behavior patterns of six-year-old boys and girls %vere very evident to 
the teachers in the study. Teachers found that boys needed much 
behavioral involvement in learning and many specific physical 
responses in an active learning environment. 

Verbal Facility 

The teachers in the all-boy groups were amazed to find out that 
boys verbalized so poorly, speaking in incomplete and fragmentary 
sentences. The boys were not as fluent as the girls; they had more 
difficulty in speaking clearly and easily. The teachers reported that 
having the girls present in the class had given them the erroneous 
impression that the boys were speaking and participating as much 
as the girls. 

Auditory Discrimination 

The boys* inadequacies in articulationj enuriciation, and pro- 
nunciation led to greater learning difRculties in phonetic analysis 
skills. Teachers reported that the boys had much more troubie than 
the girls in making auditory discriminations and hearing common 
pb'^^etic elements. Many times it would take the boys eight or ten 
iessons to learn and recognize sounds that the girls could identify 
in three, . 

JListening Skills 

In this area, the teachers declared that the boys were not as good 
"listeneri" as girls. Boys appeared not to listen as intently and care^ 
fully as girls. This might perhaps be related to the greater dimculty 
the boys evidenced in hearing all the sounds and in making, fine 
discrlminatiohs. All of the teachers stated that the boys listened more 
effectively when they were keenly interested. They also tended to 
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listen more intently when the teacher utiliEed more than one of the 
five ienses. 

Attentidn Span 

The attention span of boys, in general, was fonnd by the teach- 
♦ ers to be shorter than that of the girls. The majority of the teachers 
expressed the viewpoint that the attention span of the boys varied 
between 12 and 15 minutes, while the girls couid attend for 20 to 
2,B minutes. However, several teachers qualified this viewpoint by 
indicating that it depended on the activity. "Boys can pay attention 
for a long time if they're doing something active and dynamic, either 
mental or physical." 

Goals and Motivations 

The teachers in the research stated that the girls were easier to 
teach than the boys because the girls were eager to please the teacher, 
their parents, or some other adult figure. They were more quickly 
motivated by praise to work hard and do their best at a given task. 
Some of the teachers said that the boys could be more enthusiastic, 
more curious, and more tenacious than the girls in trying to solve a 
problem or learn something in -which they were interested. Gen- 
erally, the boys in the study were less anxious to please the teacher, 
less motivated to develop good work habits, less desirous of assuming 
responsibility, and less self-mbtivated in learning to read. Perhaps, as 
suggested by Gates in a study mentioned previously, the role concept 
of the boy in the culture has had less goal-direction for the reading 
act than for the girl and more motivation for physical involvement 
and activity. 

In the area of attitudes and goals of boys about school, Patricia 
Minuchin— after working in a project at the Bank Street College of 
Education— declared that "boys were more resistant and negative 
about school and education, less concerned about achievement. Girls 
were more concerned with achievement and recognition, more pos- 
itively identified with school, more apt to find the entire experience 
of school life comfortable, pleasant, and meaningful (J).'* 

Interests 

The teacher of the all-boy groups contended that they found it 
difficult to Interest boys In subject matter that did not have the 
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sppeal o£ the unusual and the dynamic. The instructor had to be 
really on his toes to utilize the boys' demands for action and excite- 
ment. Teachers of the all-girl gro jps reported the case with which 
they could hold the interest ol girls in a variety o£ subjects. This 
view has been supported by the interest studies o£ Lazar, Terman 
and Lima, Rankin, Thorndike, NorvelL and Stanchfleld. These 
studies have shown that boys have special interests and do not like 
the so-called "girlish" books, but that the girls not only like their 
own special books, but also all o£ the so-called "boys* " books, 

Contintung Experimentations 

Materials of Instruction 

The second year o£ the study, desipied to analyze the factors 
which affect boys' achievement in beginning reading, covered the 
school year 1963-1964. This resciii^h was concerned with materials 
of instruction used to teach beginning reading, e.g. preprimers, 
primers, and first prade readers. Materials especially written to cap- 
ture boys' Interest and attention were used with the experimental 
groups of boys and girls to note the effect on boys' reading achieve- 
ment. The eight teachers in the experimental groups used a series 
of readers about an atomic submarine and the exciting adventures 
of a sailor named Jack/his pet parrot, Bluebell, and his friend, Eddy, 
a little boy of six. The control groups used the basal series adopted 
as state texts in California, 

The design for the research project was similar to the one de- 
scribed for the preceding year. To lessen the bias of the teacher 
factor, each teacher taught an experimental and a control group. 
This necessitated two reading periods a day, one in the morning 
between 9*00 and 10:00, and one in the afternoon between 2:00 and 
3:00. To decrease the bias of the time factor, one-half of the experi- 
mental groups and one-half of the control groups were taught in the 
morning periods; and the remaining halves of the groups were in* 
itructed In reading in the afternoon. 

As in the research project in the preceding year, the children in 
the study were given the Harsch and Soberg Survey Test of Primary 
Reading Development In September* The Detroit Beginning Pri- 
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niaiy Test was used to determine an iq score for each child. The 
teachers also collected reading readiness data and sociological back- 
ground information. An alternate form of Harach and Sobers Test 
was given m June at the end of the school year to ascertain the read^ 
mg achievement of the children and the reading growth/ the differ^ 
ence between the pretest and the post^test. 

The statistical analysis of the data revealed that the boys in th^ 
experiniental group achieved more in reading than the boys in the 
contro^l groups, but not significantly so. The mean for the experi- 
mental boys was 57.0 and the mean for the control boys was 54 6 
The second analysis showed identical results with the growth scores' 
1, ^T^ ^ experimental boys was 28,9; and for the control 
boys 2L5. The means were again in the expected direction but not 
significant. 

Individual interviews with the teachers in the research proiect 
indicated that the teachers enjoyed using the experimental headers 
^ich^prpv^ to be of high interest to boys, but that they considered 
them too difficult for beginning reading because of the rapid intro- 
ducuon of new words and the lack of sufficient repetitibn of the 
wor^, (The preprimers, primers, and first grade readers had been 
sp^cifical y written for remediar instruction in the middle grades ) 
The teachers reported that they needed a variety of reading nmterials 
to supplement the boy-interest=oriented series and give added prac- 
tice and reinforcement to the primed word. As a result of the teach- 
ers suggestions, a workshop was conducted in the summer of 1964 to 
develop specific instructional materials for the third vear of fh^ 
research^l964-1965. ^ oi tne 



ig Kesei 

Use of a Variety of Materials of Instruction 

During the third year. 1964-1965. researchers continued to 
analyze the factors which affect boys' achievement in beginninff read- 
ing. The study mvolved eight elementary ichools/fourteen teachers 
and approximately 500 children in the Los Angeles City Schools As 
m the two previous years, these schools covered a broad ranae of 
socioeconomic levels from high middle-class to lower-class popula- 
tions. The teachers continued to use a series of readers about an 
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ncomic submarine called the Shark and the exciting adventures of a 
saiior named Jack, In addition to the regular reading books* a 
variety of materials developed in the summer workshop in 1964 
were added to the instructional program. These materials include a 
number of items* 

L Prcreading instructional aids to develop speaking and listen- 
ing skillsj such as flannel board stories and puppets to de- 
velop specific speech sovmds* 

2, Ijidividual flannel boards and blackboards with appropriate 
follow-up material to involve children in active participation 
in speech and listening situations and to develop alphabetic 
sound-symbol correspondences* 

3, Daily follow-up practice inaterialj which the children use 
independently, to emphasize and give practice in the reading 
skills taught in the directed reading lesson with the readers. 

4, Listening tapes for each story in the reading books %vith ap- 
propriate follow-up practice material^ to give opportunity 
for rereading the stories in the reader as an independent 
activity and to develop skill in listening and following 
directions. 

5, Colored slides with picture and context used by the teacher 
in a directed reading lesson or independently by the chil- 
dren, to give practice in the basic words in different stories 
and to vary the stimulus of the printed word, 

6, Study prints^ paralleling activities in the readers, to enable 
the teacher to develop the vocabulary of the readers in an 
auditory situation and to provide incentives for children to 
dictate their o%vn stories in a Teading-through-writing ap- 
proach. 

7* Short stories and ^^rewrites/^ using the basic vocabulary of 
the readers in new situations, to allo%v the child to read and 
illustrate* 

Results o£ Further Kesear^ 

During 1965-1967* the writer* in cooperation with teachers and 
principals in the public schools, developed a set of basal readers* 
^^rades one through three^ with teacher's manuals, and tested them 
•ERIC"- " 
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m the Los Angeles City Schools with significant remits. In 
ease-^whether compared by ethnic grouping or by sex— the experi- 
mental groups using the ne%v readers achieved more than the control 
groups using the state texts. The means for the experimental group 
were 48.89 and for the control 4S.S7. The boys (as well as the girls) 
in the experimental group scored higher than either boys or girls of 
the control group. 

These readers contain stories geared to the interests of boys. 
The stories begin with the fiftieth state, Hawaii, and proceed to 
Alaska, the forty-ninth state. The books for grades two and three 
contain adventures in our national parks and monuments and give 
children a picture of the variety of terrain, geological formations, 
and wild life from the West Coast through the Mid-West to the 
East Coast. 
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Clinical Remediation and Diagnosis in the 
Elenientary School: A Research View of 

Status and Needs 

Robert A, Palmatier 

University of Georgia 

Today \ve read much about the operation and services of the 
elementary school reading clinic, but few educators question either 
the functioning or need for such facilities. To check on the need 
for school based reading clinics and to gather data that would sug- 
gest appropriate operating proceduresi a questionnaire survey of 
teachers was made. While these data %vere being collected and tab- 
ulated^ a study of one already existing elementary school reading 
clinic was made. Both efforts provide information yielding ques- 
tions and implications relevant to the planning of future programs* 
To discover what teachers felt an elementary school reading 
clinic should do^ a survey of teachers' opinions was conducted. The 
participants in the survey were classroom teachers for grades one 
thru seven in schools located in six north Georgia counties* A total 
of 302 questionnaires were returned with 167 coming from urban 
schools and 185 from rural schools. 

The questionnaire, items dealt with three aspects i 
1. Sample description, 

2- Opinions on the functions of an elementary school reading 
clinic, and 

3* Opinions on other possible solutions to handling reading 
problems* 

Those questions aimed at describing the classroom settingi of 
the teachers surveyed elicited the following information. 

Most teachers in the sample (273 of 302) teach grades one thru 
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Six and there Is little diflference between the number of teachers 
at each grade level (range = gg to 52). 

One hundred seventy=eight of the respondents report working 
in a school system which opemtes an elementary school reading 
clinic, 119 say their school systems do not operate such a facility 
and hve do not appear to know. One interesting note is provided 
by the five schools in which teachers disa^ee over whether their 
school operates such a facility. 

The mean classroom enrollment reported was 28.9 pupils with 
a range from 16 to 42 pupils per classroom. 

When asked^ how many students in their present classrooms 
exhibit reading difficulties about which they feel a need for more 
mformation^ the teachers indicated need for such information on 
anywhere from 1 to 24 students for a mean number of 7.5 pupils 
per classroom. This figures out to more than 25 percent of the stu= 
dents m an average classroom of 29 pupils. 

When asked a different question concerning incidence of read^ 
mg problems in their classrooms, these same teachers reported an 
average of 2.9 students per classroom who do not appropriately fit 
into any of their groups for teaching reading skills. 

When asked how many children they have referred to existing 
dimes, 19S teacher confessed to having referred no children durin| 
the past year. Eighty-seven teachers, less than one-third. reported 
having reierred from one to four students, r 

When questioned on the possible benefit of a clinic facility to 
the midents of their school, 276 reported feeling that it would be 
beneficial four indicated that they thought it would not be of bene= 
ht, and 22 were not willing to commit themselves. 

In summarizing the findinp of the questionnaire in the area of 
sample description, we can picture the average respondent as a 
teacher of grades one thru six who has about 29 pupils In his dass^ 
room. ^5 of whom exi libit reading problems about which the 
teacher feels a need for more information. Besides these conditions 
this composite teacher claims to have about three pupils who fit into 
none of his existing reading groups; but. at the same time that he 
claims a reading clinic vsrould benefit the students in his school 
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he is most likely not to have refeiTed a single child to any of the 
existing clinical facilities during the past year. 

From the data we can say that, at least in north Georgia, 
teachers indicate that there is a need for the extra classroom aid an 
elementary school reading clinic might provide and that teachers 
for the most part feel such a facility would benefit their students. 
One problem is the very limited number of referrals teachers make 
to already existing diagnostic facilities. This leads us to question 
if teachers %srould actually take full advantage of clinic facilities if 
they were made available within their schools. 

The next category concerns the opinions of these same teachers 
on the functioning of an elementary school reading clinic. Three 
of the questions in this category requested the respondents to make 
a preference rrucerning operating procedures of such a facility. 
Having children removed from the classroom for tutoring by a 
reading teacher was the choice of 197 teachers, while only 90 teachers 
preferred having a reading teacher aid them in setting up programs 
for students %vithin their classrooms. Five resisted making a choice. 

In response to an item asking for their opinion on the most 
beneficial location of a clinical facility, 265 preferred separate units 
in each school while 27 favored having a district or countywide 
facility into which stiadents are bussed for diagnostic and remedial 
work. 

When invited to indicate the lowest grade level at which they 
felt a reading clinic should accept referrals, there was general agree- 
ment on the need for beginning such help during the primary 
grades. One hundred and ten recommended first grade as the lowest 
referral level, 99 advised starting at the second grade level, 48 chose 
the third grade level, and only 8 were in favor of waiting until 
^ade four or higher before making help available. 

When asked which type of cases should receive preference in 
acceptance of referrals, 105 ranked slow learners highest. 102 placed 
bright underachievers in first position, 85 felt that no special cate- 
gory should receive preference, and only 6 felt that discipline prob- 
lems should receive priority. 

An unstructured question asking the teachers to list what they 
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thought should be the principle functions of an elementary school 
reading clinic elicited only three general types of responses. The 
most common function mentioned (236 times) was that the clinic 
should teach students. The second most common reply (139 times) 
was that the clinic should diagnose students. The third most indi- 
cated response (105 times) was the suggestion that a principle clinic 
function should be the instruction of teachers. 

From the responses in the area of clinic functioning we can 
generalize that nearly two-thirds of the teachers prefer having chil- 
dren removed from their classroom for remedial attentiorA, but nearly 
all feel that these students should only have to be removed to a 
clinical center located within their own school building. In the area 
of who should be referred, the teachers recommend early referral, 
at least by grade three, and they recommend that slow learners be 
given only a slight preference over bright underachievers in referral 
acceptance. In addition to these preferences the teachers demonstrate 
a rather solid consensus in setting forth only three principle func- 
tions of the reading clinic. These functions in order of their in- 
cidence of mention are 

1. Teach remedial students, 

2. Diagnose students, and 

3. Instruct teachers. 

To secure some further indication of how essential the exis- 
tence of a reading clinic was in the minds of these teachers, they 
were asked to react to some items concerning other possible solu- 
tions to reading problems. The fiMt question of this type asked the 
teachers to indicate their willingness to enter into a special program 
aimed at training them to work in an elementary clinic setting. One 
hundred and seventy-one said they would be interested in applying, 
115 said they would not be Interested, and 6 failed to respond. 

The second alternative solution offered was that of inservice 
training for teachers. When asked which they felt would be the best 
inyestment for their school district, 230 chose the establishment of 
an elementary school reading clinic, while only 63 indicated a prefr 
erence for the inservice teacher education approach. 

Perhaps the real answer to all of the questions was found in 
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the last item. Here the teachers were asked, "If your class size was 
reduced to about 20 pupils, do you feel that you possess the skills 
necessary for teaching the few students (one to five) you would find 
in a normal claasroom, who perform from one to four years below 
expected reading level?*' Two hundred and thirty-seven of the class- 
room teachers answered this positively, and only 53 gave a negative 
reply. From this, one would have to gather that most teachers feel 
that time is the only barrier between them and adequate instruc- 
tion tailored to the needs of each individual pupil in their class- 
roorns. 

To summarize this group of responses, we can make the gener- 
alization that, while weil over half of the teachers polled would 
apply for special training as a remedial specialist, nearly all of them 
would rather have the students taken care of in a reading clinic 
than to be given on-the-job training oriented to providing teachers 
with the skills necessary to take care of these same students within 
their classrooms. Besides this contradiction, these same teachers 
nearly unanimously agree that if they were given a class size of 20 
students, regardless of the variation of student skills within the class, 
there would be no need for any type of special remedial services. 
While the confidence in their own abilities expressed by these 
teachers is impreislve, one must question if the teachers really mean 
what they say or were just blinded into responding positively by the 
mention of that magic number of 20 students per dassroom. 

The second aspect of the study, that of determining what was 
(and could be) done by an actual elementary school reading clinic, 
was achieved by finding a clinic which served about the same num- 
ber of classrooms reported on in the teacher survey. This condition 
was set so that comparisohs might be made between the ability of 
a clinic to provide services and the services desired by teachers. 
The school district and reading center serving Glarke County, Geor- 
gia, met the requiremehts. 

The Glarke County School District serves 210 elementary teach- 
ers of gradei one thru seven in the Athens area and combines both 
urban and suburban school setting. The Clarke County Reading 
Center was one of the first public school -based clinics to be set up 
in the state of Georgia. In addition to being similar in number of 
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teach era served and type of locale covered, this center has developed 
procedures for serving all three of the areas of need reported by 
those teachers surveyed. The centers functions inchide diagnosis 
Of students, remedial teaching of students, and instruction of teach- 
ers. 

The Clarke County Center, located near a university, has a well 
trained staff consisting of a full time director, Eleanor Todd, %vhose 
advanced training is in the area of reading instruction; a full time 
secretary; and nine trained reading speciaHsts. These nine special- 
ists divide their time between two types of activities. Three devote 
full time to the diagnosis and teaching of children and instruction 
of teachers in the clinic centeri four serve as satellite teachers op- 
erating in two schools each where they function as resource persons 
for teachers, tutors for children, and coordinators of the school 
special reading programc: and two divide their time between these 
two types of activities. To ascertain the potential of this staff, their 
total weekly time schedule was converted into types of activities and 
then evaluated to determine actual accomplishment in each area. 

It was found that the director really could not be counted as a 
part of the child service portion of the clinic operation since her 
time was nearly totally consumed with administrative and other 
non-clinic types of activities. However, she leads weekly stafiB meet- 
ings and study sessions, personally transmits the reports of the two 
children diagnosed each week to the home school, confers with 
principals and teacheri on the cases, reads and edits all diagnosdc 
reports, and copes with the daily emergencies which consume so 
much of any administrator's time. 

After ruling out the director we are left with 8 and S/6 staff 
persons or a total of 168 staff hours per week to accomplish the 
testing, tutoring, and teacher instruction responsibilities of the 
clinic center. Each staff member is fully scheduled and must do 
much of the reporting and preparation activity on his own time. 
Even with this limited staff the clinic serves the school district in 
several ways; 

1. Diagnoses and prepares complete case analyses and recom- 
mendations for approximately 100 children per sc^ 
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^« Tutors on an individual or small gioup basis (the largest 
being four students) and prepares progress reports t%vice 
during the school year for 80 remedial students; 

3. Provides four days of teacher inservice education through 
observation, participation, and instruction at the reading 
clinic for about 40 teachers each school year, and 

4. Honors additional special requests for individual testing 
within the schools whenever staff time can be scheduled. 

Besides the clinic activities the satellite teachers serve all 220 
classroom teachers in the eleven schools for which the center has 
responsibility. These satellite teachers also report having worked in 
group or individual teaching situations with 260 students. 

In drawing together the information on the Clarke County 
Reading Center operation, we can first conclude that the center is 
unusually well staffed with qualified personnel. This large and well 
trained staff is able to serve 220 ter. -hers, diagnose 100 childreu, 
tutor 80 remedial readers, give intensive inservice instruction to 40 
teachers, and perform various incidental tasks during each school 
year. 

Now that we have an idea of what teachers demand of a reading 
clinic and what one well organized and well staffed clinic operation 
is able to accomplish, let us look at how the two compare (see Table 
1). If we figure that each of our 220 Clarke County teachers have, 
as the teachers surveyed reported, about three pupils who do not flt 
in any of their reading groups, this would mean that 660 students 
should receive remedial tutoring each year. However, through both 
the clinic tutoring and the limited student work of the satellite 
teachers, only 340 pupils received attention during the year. If we 
take the teachers' indication of how many students they have about 

TABLE 1 

Comparison of Actual and Teaser Desired Clinic Data 

Remedial Tutoring 
Clinic Diagnosis 
Teaser Inscructlon 



Survey Clarke 

660 340 

1,630 100 
60% %Q% 
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whom they feel a need for fiirther infomiation and similarly extend 
it, we come up with 1,650 pupils for whom a clinicai diagnosis 
would be usefuL The Clarke clinic was only able to do such a 
workup on 100 pupils during the year. In the area of teacher instruc- 
tion, another need reported, the Clarke center was only able to 
serve about 20 percent of the teachers for whom it was responsible 
m an intensive program, while 35 percent of those teachers sampled 
indicated that this was a vital area of clinic responsibility, and over 
60 percent of the sample indicated interest In such training for 
themselves. These facts lead to the conclusion that the Clarke center, 
regardless of the competence and unusually large number of staff 
members, can offer only three areas of necessary clinic functioning^ 

1. One-sixteenth of the needed dia^ostic service, 

2. One-eighth of the needed tutorial service, and 

3. One-third of the desired inservice teacher Instruction. 

Where does this rather diimal picture leave us? If an unusually 
large and well staffed reading center is not able to come any closer 
to satisfying teacher perceived needs than this, what is the answer? 
This writer believes the major portion of the answer is in one ela- 
ment of the Clarke center's operation, that of the satellite teacher 
program. In viewing the operation administratively we must admit 
that this portion of the pro-am does achieve a significantly larger 
amount of teacher and student contact than the reading clinic. 
Admittedly, this contact is less intensive and less individualized, but 
it is more available and more obvious to teachers, students, and 
parents alike. Another factor supporting a satellite teacher t^^e of 
operation is the amount of staff required. By increasing the satellite 
staff almost fourfold, or to a total of 22 members, we could expand 
this type of service to two persons per school and yet add only 17 
staff person.?. However, if we were to increase the reading clinic 
facilities to where it alone could work with as many itudents and 
teacher, a staff of at least 60 persons would be required, thus neces* 
sitating the addition of BB highly trained staff members Since find- 
ing that many Mined clinicians would be impossible and expensive, 
we must seek a solution m expanding the satellite pro-am SCTeen- 



ing SO that only the most needy cases are referred to the clinic for 
study. 

As an example of how this author would enlarge and revise such 
a special or clinical type reading program^ the concluding paragraphs 
outline a program for a 220 teacher, 7,000 pupil elementary school 
district, such as that served by the Clarke County Reading Center* 

A total staff of about 30 persons would be required to serve 
such an eieven^ichool districts The staff would include a reading pro- 
gram director^ 5 clinicians^ 22 satellite teachers, a materials center 
specialist, and a delivery man. The director would coordinate the 
entire program and be based in a center housing the clinic, materials 
center, and program offices^ Each school would have two satellite 
teachers who would function primarily as teacher resource personsj. 
tutoring children only for short periods of time and usually within 
the setting of the child's own classroom. These persons would also 
be referral agents, able to send about five children per year to the 
clinic for special in-depth evaluation. Most diagnostic work would 
be done through group and brief informal methods by a satellite 
teacher within the school setting, pnly those children £or whom he 
IS unable to formulate even tentative diagnoses and recommenda- 
tions would be referred to the reading clinic* 

There would be three major activities of the satellite teachers 

1* Complete group testing of all children for whom he is 
responsible (which would be about 10 classes or SOO pupils), 
and helping teachers in planning, grouping, and in choosing 
materialsi 

2* Complete brief Individual testing of children with mora 
extensive problems and either referral or aid in establishing 
appropriate in-class corrective programs! and 

S* Serve as advisor* coordinator of material center serviceSj and 
instructor for each of the teachers assigned to his team^ 

This satellite approacirhas many reasons other than administra^ 
live or economic concerns for being preferred to extra classroom, 
clinic type facilities. A preat deal of time is usually lost in transport- 
ing children to the clinic center. Children commg to the Clarke 

o " ■ - ^ ■ ' 
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center for remedial aessioni of one hour lose about two hours of in- 
dass time. Besides this difficulty, %ve must consider the possible 
negative effects of isolating a child from his class peer group and 
then the difficulty of his keeping oriented with this group while 
spending large amounts of time out of the classroom. Some children 
cannot psychoIogicaUy handle the labeling and speciaJness which 
often accompany extra classroom remedial instruction. Another im- 
portant aspect is the extreme difficulty of coordinating in-class and 
extra classroom instructionj this frequently leads to noninclusion in 
regular class activities. 

Moving from concern for the child's educational benefit and 
psychological welfare to teacher benefit, we also find advantages to 
keeping children in the classroom and providing resource "help. 
Setting up a special reading program within a child's classroom 
setting exposes his teacher to new procedures. This type of exposure 
provides in-the-classroom inservice training and expands the teach- 
er's knowledge and ability to cope with the problems of children in 
future classes. Thus, in addition to solving the problem of one child, 
the groundwork is laid for the solution of similar problems in future 
student generations, Thus, we are getting closer to the actual goai. 
of special or individualized programing; that of preventing ratft«sr 
than remediating reading difficulties, ' • 

Let us turn briefly from the operation and merits of the satellite 
program to the revised functioning of the reading clinic. With the 
satellite teachers screening children, only those most in need of 
special attention and those beyond the scope of in-classroom help 
would be referred. Thus, a staff of five clinicians could easily handle 
the task of diagnosing 100 children per year, tutoring 70 severe 
remedial cases, and providing extensive training for 20 teachers each 
year. Teacher training would be aimed solely at acquiring ad^ 
equately trained staff replacements. Since teacher training programs 
are not able to produce an adequate supply of trained personnel, 
the school must assume the responsibility for much of this training 
in order to keep its program operating. 

Through a questionnaire survey, it has been shown that teach- 
ers do feel a need for help with student reading difficulties, but that 
possibly they are not really sure what type of help this should be 
ERJC 
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Their first reaction is to pasb on tlifi problem, or rather remove the 
student frDm their classroom, This is economically impossible, as 
shown by the study of the Clarke center* and probably not the most 
advantageous approach for all concerned, ThuSj the author recom* 
mends increased support of the classroom teacher in the form of 
personnel trained to help him diagnose reading difficulties^ set up 
corrective propms within the classroom, and operate them ai a part 
of the regular reading program. This would benefit the studenti 
expand the knowledge of the teacheri and produce a corps of teach- 
ers sufficiertly trained so that tomorrow's educational focus fan be 
on preventive rather than corrective needs. 
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Corrective and Remedial Reading and the Role 
of the Special Reading Teacher 

Warren H. Wheelock 
' VQive»ity of Missouri at KtDias City 

LET US BEGIN by discussing what we mean by the terms corrective 
reading and remedial reading. By way of eKample, assume that we 
have a youngster who is underachieving in reading. By underachieve- 
ment we do not necessarily mean a youngster who is not reading up 
to grade level, but a youngster whose intellectual capacity is greater 
than his actual reading achievement. If he is helped by his classroom 
teacher to come up to his level of capacity, this, then, is corrective 
reading. That is, the child is helped in the classroom by his regular 
teacher using various strategies, and he does not go to a ipecial 
reading teacher for additional help, 

^ *'" ''il^'her hand, this pupil, in addition to his ongoing, 
regular reading program, goes outside the classroom to a special 
reading teacher for additional help, we have wliat is termed remedial 
reading. 

It might be well at this time to stress an important point. When 
the youngster goes out of his reguiar class to the special reading 
*f®^*^^^ remedial reading, he should not be coming out at the 
time when the regular class reading program is going on. That is, 
a child should not come out of reading to go to reading. The reme- 
dial reading program ii in addition to, not in place of, the regular 
developmental reading program, 

Kany parents, administrators, and even teachers, object to this. 
Their comments usually run something like this, "He's so far be- 
hind nowrwa don't want him missing his iocial studies," or "his 
science,'Vor whatever. However, t^^^ is, if he doesn't get this 
additional reading help he may miss out on everything altogether. 
In the case of any disability, priorities must be set, and in the case 
of a reading disability, reading help must be the top priority. 

: me ' ... --^^ 
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If a youngster requires additional reading help* something must 
hm set 3side to provide the time for the child to get that help. 
If something must be sacrificed to provide for the additional time^ 
the question isj "What?" In almost every case the "what" must be a 
decision baied on the individual. However^ there are ieveral prin- 
ciples to help guide us in making that decision* 

First* the youngster should not come out o£ mathematics to go 
for additional reading help* Like readingp mathematics is not a 
subject — it is a skilL Skills have a definitive scope and sequence to 
aid in their development. The youngster who rnisses any level o£ 
this scope and sequence is handicapped in his attainment of the next 
level* Generally, this is not the case in the subject matter (content) 
areas such as history or social studies. One does not have to approach 
the study of history from the beginning of time and proceed up to 
the present. 

Secondi the youngster ihould not come out of something he is 
particularly fond ot or out of something which may be the only 
thing in which he can excel or attain some recognition=such as 
physical education. If one takes the attitudej ''Wellj I don't care how 
much he likes physical educationi this is when he goes to remedial 
reading because he can't afford to miss the *importarit* subjects/' the 
child may then feel that he is being punished for his lack of reading 
achievement and develop a deep resentment for remedial reading 
and his special reading teacher* If this happens* remedial reading 
will do him little goodt 
' ■■ So far, we have mentioned the special reading teacher only In 
connection with the remedial readinR program. In many the 
special reading teacher's job is confined to remedial instruGtion only. 
He Is generally characterized as a special teacher who sees groups 
of youngsters from the first period in the morning to the last period 
in the afternoon* This characteriiatloii, or role/ is one that the 
schools can no longer afford to tolerate. This role for a special 
reading tfacher is obsolete^ 

Today's special reading teacher must be a tra specialist. He 
must be the reading leader in his schoolt He is not merely the per* 
ion to whom teachers send children with reading problems, or 
those that they want, out of the room for an hour or so in oMer to 

o - ' - 
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woTk %vith Other children* We are aware that many children are 
"dumped" into remedial reading for problems other than reading 
problems. When this happens, these childran are not helped and the 
rest of the program suffers as welL 

^ When we view the special reading teacher as the reading leader 
for the schooL we afford that person the iotitude to work with class- 
room teachers to aid in the development of their correctives as %vell 
as their developmental^ reading programs. We should not find to* 
day's special reading teacher relegated to a room while he awaits the 
next group of youngsters, Insteadp we should see the ipecial reading ^ 
teacher consulting with claisroom teachers, demonstrating new tech- 
niques, concerning himself with notions of a preventive'type pro- 
gram, evaluating materialsj and working with youngsters in a 
remedial program. 

For years the special reading teacher has been a qualified class- 
room teacher who lacked any special training in the area of reading* 
These people generally, have had no training in diagnosis, remedia- 
tionj or special techniques beyond a basic survey course in reading* 
Many times/ a person became the remedial reading teacher simply 
because he wanted to or because he was asked to by his principaL 
State law did not provide for the certificatiori of special reading 
teachers. 

At last we are beginning to see a change. States are beginning to 
adopt certification laws for special reading teachers* Kansas and 
Missouri are two cases in point at this writing. Our colleges and 
universities are developing graduate lever programs to prepare spe- 
cial reading teachers* 

Even with these progressive steps, however, we are still running 
into difficulty* Many times a school district will hire a special reading 
teacher and then neutralize his effectiveness by having him spend 
one day a week in each of four or five schools. If the school district is 
only able to hire one special reading teacher it would be a much 
better idea to assign him to one school * The idea would be to have 
the special reading teacher develop a model program in that schooL 
It would not take the community long to realize that there was a 
need to have such a program in each school in the district. 

If the specif reading teacher must spread himself thin trying to 
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cover four or five schools, the pro-am will loon be scrapped and 
any future attempts to reinstate a remedial reading program will 
meet with opposition. 

Many remedial programs fail because, at their inception, they 
contain the seeds of their own deitruction. If these programs arc to 
succeed, they must be set up on a realistic and logical basis. The 
key to their success rests with defming the role of the special reading 
teacher, The role the special reading teacher must take is that of 
the reading leader in his particular schooL He must not be merely 
a teacher who does nothing more than try to %vork with the children 
who are arbitrarily assigned to him. . 

One of the shortcomings in many remedial reading programs 
is a lack of diagnostic testing of individual youngsters. Often the 
special reading teacher will find youngsters in the same group who 
have word recognition problems, comprehension problems, or both, 
as well as attitude problems, emotional problems, and neurological 
problems. The net effect is that one will find a wider range of 
reading ability and problems in one of these groups than is likely 
to be found in the average classroom. When this situation occurs, 
the effectiveness of the special reading teacher is greatly diminished, 

A program is needed which identifiea those youngsters who need 
remedial help, followed by some indiyidual diagnostic testing by the 
special reading teacher to determine just what the dimensions of the 
reading problem are. Many times a youngster is simply placed in a 
remedial reading group because his group reading achievement test 
shows him to be reading somewhere below grade level. Simply 
stated, an achievement test, by definition, is not diagnostic. It will 
not tell the teacher anything much about how this child attacks 
%TOrds or how he responds to questions. Diagnostic tests, such as an 
informal reading inventory, must be administered Individually to 
each child to determine j ust what kind of hel p a youngster may 
require. The achievement test may tell that the child needs help 
with his reading but it will not, in most cases, tell what kind of 
help and how much is required. 

If on the first day of schoor the special reading teache 
reading ^oups all ready to start their remedial program* he has no 
time to do any diagnostic evaluations. This prestructured type of 
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program has already "locked in" the special reading teacher to 
particular groups of children without determining whether they 
really belong, there or not. 

If, on the other hand, the special reading teacher has the lat- 
itude to make iome professional judgments about wMch youngsters 
go to remedial reading and when, he will have enhanced his effec- 
tiveness. 

Inherent in this notion is the assumption that not all children 
with reading problems will be in a remedial reading program at the 
same time. If this is the case, then priorities will have to be set. The 
question then arises as to which youngsters will get the highest 
prioritiei and which get the lowest priorities. This question can only 
be answered when the special reading teacher has done some diag- 
nostic testing of each child considered for the program. It is only 
through individual diagnosis that the special reading teacher will be 
able to classify the extent to which a particular youngster is disabled 
in reading along a continuum froni **mild" to "severe" in terms o£ 
that reading disability. 

Those youngsters whom the special reading teacher designates 
as mild in terms of their reading disability should, in most situa- 
tlonSf receive the highest priority. By mild we would mean that this 
type of youngster has a slight problem with his word attack skills or 
his comprehension skills, and this mild problem is not compounded 
by emotional or neurological complications. This is the youngster 
who Is anywhere firom six months to a year or so below his capacity 

• level, ■ \' \ r 

This type of mild disability case receives the highest priority 
because these youngsters can be grouped according to similar prob- 
lems—usually either word recognition problems or comprehension 
problems. Secondly, these youngsters will not need to be in a reme- 
dial program for the entire school year. Usually, these children can 
be out" pf the remedial program in ten to sixteen weeks* The group 
size for these youngsteri can be larger than that of the more severely 
disabled, many of whom will often require individual assistance. 
Hence, more youngsters are helped more quickly and, when help 
is given* they do not itagnate unaided until they develop more 
s^ere . 'jproblems.''; :• 
o ■ - 



When we unihackle the special reading teacher from a routine 
where he mult see a group of youngsters every period o£ every school 
day, we will enable him to assume his role of reading leader in the 
ichooL Fori in addition to his remedial reading responsibilities, he 
will have the time to work with the regular classroom teachers and 
the ongoing, developmental reading program, thereby preventing 
many reading problems before they actually begin. In ihon, as 
special reading m^m, we really want to put ourselves out of the 
remedial reading business where we wait for youngsteri to develop 
problems and, instead^ put ourselves into the busineii of prevention, 

If we can land men on the moon it is difficult to understand 
why we cannot achieve a new role for the special reading teacher and 
a new direction for our reading programs. 
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A Nonpublic School Reading Program 

Ethel B. Cutler 

New York Cicy Board of Education 

THE READING PROGRAM for the day sessions of the nonpublic schools, 
under the auspices o£ the New York City Board of Education, is a 
corrective reading program. . 

This program is geared to correcting reading disabilicies of dis- 
advantaged children in nonpublic schools. Like all Title I projects 
it adheres to specific guidelines (i). • 

Prasent giiidelines and criteria of esea Title I reqtilre that funds 
must be used for direct services to educationally deprived chil- 
dren who are poor. They may not be used as general aid to all 
iclioola. 

The above is interpreted to mean that the reading project is of direct 
reading help (remedial) to the children and may not be involved in 
the schoors overall reading program. 

The nonpublic schools are denominational in character i e 
church schools/since these are the only nonpublic institutions om^ 
atmg m the poverty areas. Lines within wliich these areas fall are 
very strictly drawn/ and each year the Poverty Councir reviews the 
situation, clearly spells out the poverty areas, and sets up criteria. 
Schools in these areas must meet these criteria in order to qualify 
for Title I aid. - 

Each year the New York City PubHcJchoo^ 
and representatives of the nonpublic schools meet to confer on needs 
and plans for the coming year. These are. written into the project 
proposal by the reading coordinator and sent on for approval to the 
state authorities. Once the proposal is approved, no^^d^^ it may 
^^ ^'^^"Sed without filing a tnodification proposal. 

Since 196B, the Title I project under isaA has been a corrective 
readmg services program. This program, under the direction of the 
New York City Board of Education Corrective Reading Coordinator 
involves schools, children, teachers, and mate ' 
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Schools 

§ 

Liaison personnel for each denomination submit listi oE schools 
which are in poverty areas and whichi after screening by the Title I 
Director*s office, qualify for in-school corrective reading service* In 
1968-1969, 157 schools received service* Of these, 118 were Catholic 
Schools, 20 were Hebrew, and 13 were Lutheran, Greek OrthodoK, 
and Episcopalian, Each school received service according to the 
nutnber of children who met the criteria for admittance to the 
corrective reading program/ This service ranged from half a day 
a %veek to more than five days a week for some ichools. Each school 
was required to provide a suitable space in which to carry out the 
progxam and to make available the children to be serviced* 



Children 

From each nonptiblic schoors total grade enroUnientp a project 
register Is calculated based on 15 percent of the grade enrollment. 
In 1968-19695 a total of 18|258 children v^ere involved. The number 
of teachers needed to service the program was based on this figure. 
Comparability with corrective reading services rendered in the city's 
public schools determined that one teaching position (5 days) be 
allocated for every 167 children. This means that for every 100 chil= 
dren serviced/B7 more were on a waiting list to be used as replace- 
ments for children leaving the corrective reading program (2)^ 
The children came from grade two through grade eight in the non- 
public elementary schools; several high schools received services^ 
bringing the grade range up through grade twelv 

Children were programed for instruction in groups of 10. Each 
group received corrective reading instruction for one hour twice a 
week unless the school received only one day or less service per 
week. In this case* the children attended one corrective reading 
session per week in groups o£ 5, 

Teadherfl 

The corrective reading program in the nps is carried out by two 
groups of New York City licensed personnel—substitutes who teach 
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regularly on a part-time basis and permanently assigned and ap, 
pointed teachers. New York City public school staffs are not tapped 
for this project. All teachers are recruited by the project coordinator, 

Part-Time Teachers 

In 1968=1969, 78 part-time teacheM were employed. These were 
retired CRT i, retired experienced classroom teachers/ and teacher on 
leave from public schools. All held substitute licenses/Some served 
one day a week and others two, three, or four days a week on a 
regular basis. 

Regularly Assigned and Appointed Teachers 

Of the annually assigned, 19 held a substitute license and 21 
were appointed teachers possessing a Common Branches license. In 
the case of a high school assignment, a high school teaching license 
was required. ^ «..c:ii.->r- 

■ During the summer of 1966, 2,000 college graduates were part of 
an intensive teacher training project In the City University. Of these 
100 were^assigned to the corrective reading nonpublic school pro- 
gram in September 1966. AH were men and women with no class- ^ 
room teac^ng experience. They were eager, very intelligent, and 
exceptionally dedicated. The reading coordinator with the aid of 
^nsultant^conducted an initial seven^^^ training program of 36 
hou^ m which these teachers were oriented to serve in the corrective 
radmgpi^^, A training program emerged f^^^ operation 
y^spoon^feed that " considered of such importance that it will be 
discussed m a separate section in this paper. 

The CRT's serve in NPs^^m^^^^ without 
the ^jthe^ob supervision and aid of principals, assistant principals, 
^d fellow teachers. The responsibility for supervision is vested in 
the New York City Public School Board of Education, and only its 
lic«ised and duly assigned supervisori may serve in this capacity for 
their teachem In order to compensate for this lack^^^o^ on^he-scene 
supervision, the coordinator's office maintains a staff of field suDer 
visoi^ composed of highly experienced reading specialists These 
supervisor Visit the CRT's m a resource capacity. They aid in the 
evaluation of teaching and in the evaluation of the child^s read^^ 
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progress. Each crt is visited on the average o£ once every ten days* 
The field superviior gives demonstration lessons, checks on diagnosis 
of reading problemij evaluates lesibn plans, and aids in all aspects of 
the corrective reading program. On these visits the field supervisor 
confers with the nonpublic school principal and, thuSj a line o£ 
communicatiori Is established that works for the benefit o£ the 
children served. 

Materials 

Materials of instruction include commercial, teacher-made, and 
project'produced materials. Standardized tests for diagnosis of read- 
ing and for a basis of evaluating progress are used, as well as informal 
instruments. Materials to advance reading skills and to provide read- 
ing practice are selected for high interest, low vocabulary levels* 
Programed materials^ linguistic approach materials^ practice books, 
and reading ^mes are provided. Basal reader series are not used. 
Creative use of varied approaches and materials is encouraged. 
Among the interesting developments that grew out of the crt train- 
ing and orientation program are the Reading Lesson Kits that are 
produced by the coordinator's office. The materials were developed 
in answer to the need for direction in teaching of reading skil la and 
in the utilization of the commercial materials supplied to the pro- 
gram. Each kit is a packet containing a complete lesson plan for 
teaching a specific skill. It includes transparencies, classroo chart, 
duplicating masters, and a reading **game," Newly assigned correc- 
tive reading teachers find the packets of immediate help and ex- 
perienced crt*s use them as a point of departure for creative instruc- 
tion, \ ^ 

Every corrective reading program has to be equipped from 
scratch. The nps provides only the space. To every school, therefore, / 
Kit A is sent* This consists of the necessary equipment and suppliesi 
including teacher's desk and chair, file cabinet, storage closet, chalk- 
board^ duplicating machine, children^^^ facilities, and supplies 
such as paper* chalk, notebooks, and pencils. One such ki t ^ is sen t to 
every school regardless o£ the size of the p^ register. A chal^ 
board is as necessary when teaching 20 children as when teaching 
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100 children. Kit B consists of reading laboratories, dictionaries, and 
certain collections of books at all reading levels. This kit also goes 
to each school. Kit C consists of instructional and practice materials 
m sets of five. Schools with large project registers receive two o£ 
Kit C, thus doubling the quantity. Orientation in the use of the 
inaterial provided is given to all corrective reading teachers. All are 
aided in familiarizing themselves with the needs and backgrounds 
of the children they serve, and in choosing, from among the ma- 
terials, those materials that will best fulfill these needs. Special 
material is also provided, e.g., linguistically oriented books to use 
with some of the children for whom English is a second language. 

Several pilot projects involving use of materials and approaches 
are being conducted. After evaluating these, they may be enlarged 
to include all schools in the project. 

Teacher Tramlng 

The most important result of the project is, of course, the read- 
ing progress of the children. However, another important aspect has 
turned out to be the teacher training program. 

Teacher training begins with discussion of basic teaching of 
reading philosophy and remedial doctrine specifically geared to 
teaching the disadvantaged. Then the sessions proceed to techniques 
of diagnosis and treatment. Subsequent all day training and orienta- 
tion sessioni are conducted throughout the school year. These serve 
to sharpen and reiine the desired teaching skills. 

The first meeting for a newly-recruited teacher is a three-hour 
session in which the objectives of the project and characteristics of 
the disadvantaged children they are to help are discussed. The 
teacher is directed in how to get started, and the roles of the non- 
public school principal, the liaison officer, and others are explained. 
The teacher is given help in adjusting to the unique situation of a 
public school teacher in a private school setting where the corrective 
reading teacher is part of the schoors staff. Techniques of 

screening the children for admittance to the program are given 
Then, for the first time, the teacher reports to his assigned non^ 
public school. 
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The second orientation session is conducted the following 
week. This session deals with how to diagnose from the informal 
devices used in screening, how to group the screened children for 
instruction, and how to administer the standardized reading achieve- 
ment tests. Additional iessions deal with utilizing the help offered 
in the New York City Beading Bulletins, directives concerning the 
various forms used in the program, record-keeping involving pupil 
attendance and progress, reports that will be required, etc. Other 
teacher training activities consist of demonstration lessons conducted 
by field supervisors, intervisitation in nonpublic and public schools, 
and small group conferences of corrective reading teachers, planned 
to improve competency, foster sharing, and encourage creativity in 
teaching. ' 

In addition, all corrective reading teachers attend audiovisual 
training sessions in which supervisors of the New York Board of 
Education audiovisual department demonstrate the use of equip- 
ment. Teachers are shown how to use the overhead projector, record- 
ing and playback instruments, machines for reproducing printed and 
illustrative material, etc. Much of this "hardware" has been made 
available, with Title I funds, for the corrective reading teachers' 
use in the nonpublic schools. 

Parent Involvement 

One of the recent primary objeGtives is the increased involve- 
ment of parents in the reading pro-am of the children serviced. 
There are three areas aimed at involving parents in the corrective 
reading of children on the prop-am. The first one below involves all 
corrective reading teachers. The other two are limited to selected 
teachers in selected nonpublic ichools. 

Individual Parent Conferences 

The corrective reading teachers are oriented in techniques 
concerning this activity. Specialists in the field of human relations 
address the teachers at their orientation sessions. Other training 
that proceeds from generalizations to specifics is conducted by the 
coordinator and her staff. Plans for parent conferences are discussed 



with the nonpublic school principal and invitations to the parent 
are issued from his office. The conferences are heJd at mutually 
convenient times outside of the corrective reading teacher's instruc- 
tional hours. The nonpublic schodl principal may attend the one-to- 
one conference if he deems it advisable. 

Parent^Group Conferences 

A selected gToup of corrective reading teachers has received 
orientation in this aspect of parent involvement. All such confer- 
ences are planned with the nonpublic school principal, and invita- 
tions to attend are isiued from his office or with his written approvaL 
These take place during the corrective reading teacher's conference 
hour. The agenda is planned in advance and sub the proj- 

ect coordinator for suggestions and for approvaL After the meeting 
a report is sent to the coordinator. 

Parent Workshops 

A selected group of corrective reading teachers has been in- 
structed by outside consultants as well as by the professional staff 
of the eoordinator In approaches, procedures, and materials. The 
nonpublic school principal invites the parents concerned to par- 
ticipate in the workshops which are planned In a series of four or 
five sessions held during the corrective reading teacher's conference 
hour. Special materials are demonstrated and distributed to the 
participants, and corrective reading teachers conducting the work- 
shops are encouraged to add their own skills to the structured pro- 
• cedures, 

In the event that the workshops and conferences are judged to 
be effective, plans will be enlarged to include all corrective reading 
teachers. 

Each year the coordinator arranges and conducts meetings in- 
volving the nonpublic school teachers and principals in order to 
familiarize them with the projer.c and assure the smooth function- 
ing of the program. 

EvaluaHon 



Following the guidelines for all T^ 
by the New York City Board of Education, the corrective readinff 
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iervkes program in nonpublic schools is evaluated annually by an 
independent outside agency. The Biireau of Educational Research 
(ber) conducted the 19684969 evaluation. The evaluat!^^^^ 
all aspects of the program and involved the project itself, the ad- 
ministration, teacher performance, student progress; and principal, 
nonpublic school classroom teacher, and parent reaction. 

This paper has described only one of the reading programs for 
disadvantaged children. There are many reading programs going on 
in public as well ai in nonpublic schools. The problem is so vast 
that only by focusing on one small sepnent at a time can the goal 
of quality education for die disadvantaged be nearer accomplish- 
mint 
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Summer Reading Programs 
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AN EXTENSIVE SEARCH o£ the literature yielded ten studies relevant 
to the effectiveness of ancillary, supplemental, remedial, or summer 
reading programs, A bibliography of these studies accompanies this 
report. Of the ten studies found, three were related to eleraeniary 
school reading instruction, three were concerned with high school 
instruction, and one considered reading gains in a secondary school 
laboratory. One dealt with eleventh grade history content, one re- 
ported the progress of junior college students in basic skills, one 
detailed procedures for improving the reading skills of military 
retrainees, and one was related to an adult program. Another survey 
dealt with the status of summer reading programs in major cities of 
the United States, 

I do not know the amount of federal, state, and municipal 
funds spent iupporting ancillary reading programs, but the literature 
hardly reflects what I suspect has been a massive investment, I 
suspect that the reports of thousands of summer programs supported 
by federal funds are in transit from somewhere to someone; the 
state supported programs are probably being evaluated by random 
selection, and new local programs are being developed according to 
the most recent guidelines. In short, I suspect most of us do not 
know what we are doing in relation to ancillan^ reading programs, 
but we are all grateful for federal support of our ignorance. 

Any discussion related to summer reading programs has at least 
two dimensions in terms of curriculum and pupils to be served. 

The first dimension concerns those students who are not achiev- 
ing in a manner equivalent to their capacities and for whom a 
remedialftype program should be developed. The second dimension 
concerna enrichment and /or accelerated readinii profframs intended 
for pupils a;chieving at or above expected^^i^^^pnt levels. While 
we probably hava had more experience with remedial-type summer 



reading programs^ the available research reviewed since 1960 has 
not indicated significant success with such programs. Therefore, I 
shall concentrate on the remedial-type summer program in this 
paper. 

Selection of Pupils 

A first concern in the conduct o£ a. succSsssful summer ancillary 
remedial-type reading program is the selection o£ the pupil popula- 
tion- Not surprisingly^ we find the greatest need for remedial-type 
programs in those areas where there is the greatest incidence of read- 
ing disability; therefore^ numbers become an aggravating reality. 
Indeedp the failure, 1 suipect, of many summer remedial programs 
is directly proportional to the number of remedial-type pupils as- 
signed to individual teachers. While there is no panacea in simply 
reducing the number of children accepted or encouraged to enroll 
in a summer reading program, the total number of children %vho 
may need= the remedial service is overwhelming. 

Most of us agree that %ve want to enroll those pupils who have 
the greatest potential for success* How we determine that group is 
another matter. Intelligence testi, capacity-achievement tests, listen- 
ing comprehension testSj and gTOup diagnostic tests hnve all been 
used to determine which pupils will maximally benefit from instruc- 
tion* One may use whatever test data are available plus classroom 
: teacher judgment in selecting the summer remedial program pupil 
population. If no data are available a comparison of listening com- 
prehension p'ade level score and reading achievement score could 
be used as a criterion for selection. Such a comparison should yield 
a grade level difference between capacity and performance. The 
youngsters may then be ranked within grade levels to determine 
which children could profit optimally firom a summer-type reading 
program. 

There is a persistent andj unfortunately^ prevailing point of 
view that tends to delay formally designated remedial programs 
until grade four, or even until grade si% or seven* 1 am increasingly 
convinced that the earlier formal, remedial=type instruction is be- 
gun, the better. There is little harm and much good in integrated 
ancillary reading services early in grade one* The symptoms of read- 
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ing deficiency are clearly apparent in the first month of school 

tl'ttrh. " ^^^'^ themselves to 
tha problem .mmediately. .There is no evidence that any formally 

designated remedial instruction has any adverse eftect upon thi 
sound psycholog.cal/emotional development of the young child In! 
deed, my own experience, and that of many experienced classroom 
Ihe r^:,U 'f *f °* "I* psychological/emotional problems are 
faHure *° '° '^"'^ °« 

What this seeming digression supports, then, is a priority of 
pup.1 enrollment m remedial programs, giving first priorify to grade 
one pupils and so on through the grades until we have reached the 
maximum projected pupil population. 

^ffo.? V^- suggesting that we should abandon our 

efforts to improve the reading achievement of intermediate or upoer 
grade youngsters. What X am suggesting is a procedure that should 
be used in dealing with a reality-^ number of pupils need help 
X number o£ dollars are available to provide such help, x number of 
skilled teacher, are available for such a program The priori^ 
would be the youngest child with the greatest reading potential. 
Selection of Staff 

It goes almost without saying that we want our very be^t teach- 
ers involved in a summer reading program. I say almost because 
m our zeal to get experienced teachers at this or that grade level we 
sometimes overlook opportunities to broaden the ins tructionar ex- 
pertise of our staff by encouraging quality teachers at higher firade 
levels to wach primary grades, and vice versa. The intellectual stim- 
T different age group, the opportunity to creatively ap- 
proach old problems with new, or different, methods, and th^ 
necessity for retooling one's inscructional skills in adjustment to new 
sicuations overcomes any shortcoming of the "lack of experience" 
variety. Good teachers are good teachers and what they do not know 
about the behavior of children at various chronological or matura 
tional levels they rapidly learn. With more intuition empirical 
evidence, then, T would select the best people available and worrv 
httle about grade level experience. Some wag. by "reductio ad absur 
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dum," may take that last statement to mean that I %vould put the 
high school industrial arts teacher in the grade one room. I would 
seriously consider it if I were convinced that he could teach read- 
ingl And, may I ask rhetorically, why not? 

Testing 

The many summer remedial reading programs I have observed, 
especially those iupported by Federal monies, consist of too much 
testing and too little teaching. Indeed, it is possible to devise a six- 
week program of tests, retests, tasks assessments, and levels assess- 
ments that will Euccessfuliy prevent any remedial instruction from 
occurring. It seems to me there are two purposes in any testing pro- 
tocol related to summer programs, Xhe first is to determine the in- 
structional levels o£ pupils according to some standardized and/or 
commercially developed curriculuin level, and the second is to de- 
termine which specific skill deficiencies are basic to the reading 
problem. It is an indictment of the competence of our profession 
that many classroom teachers cannot provide such information with- 
out additional standardized testing. It is beyond the scope of this 
paper, but I can assure you that many— too many— classroom teach- 
ers cannot provide specific inforrnation relative to the reading failure 
of their pupils. We talk too often in global terms such as "word 
attack skills," "context clues," and "Inattention," Rarely do we di- 
Tcct our attention to pupil inadequacies with the digraphs th or ph, 
for instance, or to difficulties with three-letter blends such as thr and 
str. In too many instances the classroom teacher cannot provide use- 
ful information regarding pupil deficiencies to the summer pro-am 
teacher; thus, valuable time is lost administering standardized tests 
which, ill most instances, arc not analyzed test item by test item to 
reveal specific pupil deficiencies. My peteimism regarding summer 
reading programs hinges on the knowledge that, in all too many in- 
stances, we do not know what we are attempting to remedy. If stan- 
dardized diagnostic individual tests and/or group tests artf necessary 
to provide some direction to the summer efforts, then such tests 
should be given early in the preceding spring to allow time for item 
analysis and — -hopefully— for the development of specific instruc- 
tional materials for specific skill deficiencies. 
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Grouping for Instruction 

I am frequentiy asked what is the ideal organiiational plan for 
an elementary school reading program. The same question may be 
asked concerning summer reading programs, and chere is no simple 
answer. The literature is replete with descriptions of various group- 
ing arrangements, and we have probably had as many "palpitations 
of the pendulum" with respect to the grouping question as we have 
had with the phonics problem. In my view, effective organizational 
patterns are more dependent on effective teachers than upon ad- 
ministrative design. The way pupils are grouped administratively for 
a summer reading program may be a matter of intentional design, 
convenience, or necessity. It is what happens after the administrative 
grouping takes place that really counts, I am siire some administra- 
tors burden teachers with too many pupils performing at too wide a 
range of instructional levels with complex skills deficiencies. But I 
am equally sure that many teachers assigned with smaller groups 
with similar skill deficiencies do not differentiate their instruction 
in the best interest f the pupils so assigned. There is a difference, 
then, between administrative grouping and intra-classroom instruc- 
tional grouping. Administrators need to be sensitive to the efficien- 
cies of teachers with respect to numbers of pupils and types of 
disabilities. Teachers, on the other hand, need to appreciate that 
available financial resources, community e^tpectations, and overall 
school morale are problems that are not easily resolved by adminis- 
trators, I think, however, that we can logically establish a principle 
for the grouping of pupils for summer remedial-type reading pro- 
grams- assign the smallest possible number of the more difficult 
cases to the best teacher. 

Instructional Materials and Methods 

One of the first, and I think unwise, steps which many reading 
personnel take in implementing summer remedial programs is se- 
lecting "newer,'V "different,'Vor ^'p^omising" anci 

rials. Many regular school year remedial programs fail because the 
remedial curricTjIum is in no way correlated or coordinated with the 
'regular classroom offering. I have observed many remedial-type 
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classrooms which provide little more than another opportunity for 
failure. If a pupil is having difficulty with one reading program, it 
defies logic to assume that he will be successful with another of the 
same kind! Commercial i^eading programs are rarely compatible with 
one another, nor should they be. Rather, such systems are generally 
mutually nonreinforcing. 

From the curriculum materials point of view, pupils fail be- 
cause of inefficient teacher instruction and/or insufficient pupil prac- 
tice in specific skill areas. Pupil failure is rarely predicated on the 
reading system used for instruction. The materials selected for use 
in a summer reading program should therefore be more skills-ori- 
ented than vocabulary-acquisition=oriented. Forty minutes' practice 
with the sound that the beginning consonant d stands for (if it takes 
that long for mastery) is more useful than 40 minutes of oral-reading 
practice for some ill-defined objective. This is not to suggest that a 
summer remedial program should be skills practice and little else. 
What is strongly suggested, however, is that the intensive skills prac- 
tice should occur within that sequence of skills which forms the 
core of the regular school year developmental reading program and 
that the practice of skills should occur in written discourse similar 
to that used during the regular school year. I see little merit in hav- 
ing a linguisticaUy based summer program as prelude to another 
developmental autumn program. 

Inherent in any discussion of instructional materials is a discus- 
sion of instructional methodology* although the two are often con- 
fused. I will confine my discussit si here to clarifying the terms 
remedial and developmentaL ■ 

I do not see any significant differences between effective reme- 
dial methods and effective developmental methods any more than I 
see sipiificant differences between clinical methods and regular 
classroom methods. Every effective remedial technique should be in 
the repertoire of the classroom teacher and all effective clinical pro- 
cedures should be employed by classroomi teachers. Indeed, a great 
challenge to teacher education is to provide classroom teachers with 
a variety of instructional protocols sufficient to prevent reading fail- 
ure from occurring in the first place. The degree to which we are 
dependent upon reading clinics and summer ancillary or remedial- 
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type progTams is perhaps one measure of the degree to which our 
colleges o£ teacher education have failed their students. 

Instructional Time in the Slimmer Remedial Reading Program 

In discussing instructional time related to summer reading pro- 
grams we are really talking about three time considerations^ 

—the total length of the summer program 

- — =the amount of time allocated to reading instruction each day 
—the amount of time allocated to specific types of instruction 
and/or practice within the total time allotted to reading in- 
struction. 

The total length of the summer reading program* whether remedial 
or enrichment^ is probably contingent upon the availability of funds 
for the program* That fact may be too mundane for a professional 
journal but it is a reality* How much time for a summer program? 
How much funding is available? What local customs affect summer 
school programing? Once the second and the third questions are 
answered, the first question need not be askedl 

Most summer school programs operate during the morning 
hours* and the average instructional time for all subjects is two and 
one-half hours per day. 

How much instructional time should be allocated for remedial 
reading instruction? Again a principle may be cited: the amount 
of time allocated for reading instruction per day should be pro- 
portionate to the severity of the reading problem. If the reading 
problem is critical, use all available instructional time. I have little 
patience with those seeking "'balanced" summer instructional pro- 
grams* Children with reading problems come to school with quite 
unbalanced reading skills and unbalanced psychological postures. 
The remediation should be unbalanced in terms of available time^ 
and the imbalance should favor word'Skill instruction* 

How much time within the total time allotted for reading in= 
struction should be allocated to specific skills areas? My obiervations 
of many summer reading programs have revealed that there is top 
little specific skills instruction and too much purposeless pupil oral 
and/or silent reading activities. If a given reading subskill deficiency 
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IS basic— a deficiency in the area of beginning-corisonant.iound 
knowledge, for example— the maximum amount of instructional 
time should be directed toward alleviating that problem. There is 
httle merit in pupil practice with the use of context clues if the 
problem is basically phonic in nature. 

Evaluating the Summer Reading Program 

Summer reading programs conscientiously planned and ener^ 
getically implemented have little need for standardized test evalua- 
tion. Pupil progress within the reading curriculum used during the 
regular school year program is the single best criterion for measur- 
ing the success of a summer program. The attitude of the children 
toward the summer reading program is another valid measure of 
success. After a child spends five or six weeks in a summer reading 
progTam, is his '"ooking out the window" a rare circumstance? Is 
the classroom "where the action is" after the program is finished? 
These questions are. of course, rhetorical- Most teachers know when 
they have been successful and when they have failed. Since many 
summer school teachers teach the same pupils they have taught be= 
fore (or the ones they will teach in September), we might ask an- 
other rhetorical question* Why don't we do our summer "thing" all 
year long? 
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IN SWEDEN it is held that growth in reading, as growth in other learn- 
ings, cannot be hurried without some undesirable, and even dam- 
aging, effects on some children. Therefore, we try to make the 
transition from home to school as easy as possible by having the 
children go to school for only two hours a day the first two or three 
weeks of school, and in groups o£ no more than twelve or thirteen 
children. The teacher is doing her best to create in the children 
positive attitudes toward school and the working life there. 

With these beginning seven-year olds we are of the opinion 
that it pays to "waste time," to start very easily, introducing a variety 
of reading readiness exercises and using materials for many children 
on a difficulty level rather far below their capacity level. This "make 
haste slowly" policy permeates the teaching of beginning reading in 
Sweden, 

Even if the majority of children naight be ready to be taught 
reading when they start schopl, there are always some who, for dif- 
ferent reasons, have not reached the desired readiness level. It is 
considered unrealistic to expect that these children will make 
normal progress in reading. Whatever the reasons for their lack of 
readiness, the school must let them get a calm and cautious start in 
reading. Otherwise, these children run a big risk of becoming "faiU 
ures" and of getting a lifelong dislike 6£ reading. 

A DiagnosHc Approach is Recommended 

Children of the same chronological age differ widely in capac- 
ity to learn, intelligence, background experiences, and all kinds of 
personality ttaits. Research workers all over the world are in agree- 
ment with .this. ; ; ■ : 
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My own investigations of first grade children in Sweden re- 
vealed a range from four years and eleven months to eleven years 
and eight months in mental age, while difTerences between the chil= 
.dren's chronological ages were very smalL The variance within the 
same class as regards other variables was found to be equally exten- 
sive. The need of organizing instructions to provide for these differ- 
encm between and within children is therefore evident and urgent. 
As a consequence of research results of the kind I have mentioned, 
the school authorities have recommended a diagnostic approach and 
as far reaching an individualization of the teaching of- reading as 
possible. 

The procedure on principle for efficient special teaching and 
treatment of a child with potential reading disabilities will be as 
follows: 

1, Diagnostic measuring steps. 

2* Teaching and treatment based on the results of the tests 
used. 

8* Renewed diagnostic testing, 

4. Continued testing and treatment from time to time modi- 
fied according to the test results, etc. 

The diagnosis is not to be considered as finished as soon as it 
has been carried out in the beginning of a teaching period. It is sup- 
posed to go on all the time the teaching is going on— day-by-day, 
week-by-week. In theory most teachers in Sweden accept this view i 
by now, even if, for various reasons, it is far from generally put into • 
practice. 

Reduction of Cmes of Reading Disabilities 

The number of cases of reading disabilities in grades one i 

through three of the elementary school may be reduced by up to I 

80 percent by an early diagnosis of all children at the start of grade i 

one and by the immediate establishment of a teaching situation 1 

synthesizing ongoing diagnosis, treatment, and remedial teaching 1 

for those children who, on the basis of the diagnostic findings, could | 

be expected to experience special reading and writing disabilities j 

when off ered only ordinary teaching facilities. By the use of specially i 
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constructed test batteries it is possible to put forward a much more 
reliable prediction than before as regards the development of the 
children's reading ability and to decrease to a considerable extent 
the error margin in the selection of pupil* needing remedial teach- 
ing in a reading clinic. 

Those are some of the results that I have presented in a final 
research report to the Royal National Board of Education in 
S%veden, The studies reported are of a longitudinal type and have 
been ongoing for six years. The pilot study comprised 20 classes 
with a total of S86 pupils and the field experiments included 72 
classes with a total of 1,653 pupils from 12 cities in various parts of 
the country. 

If each child is to be given tasks suited to his level of maturity 
(tasks that he can tackle successfully), there must be, among other 
things, instruments available to make a satisfactorily correct diag= 
nosis of the stage of development and maturity of individual be- 
ginners possible. The results of conventional school readiness tests 
may, to a certain extentj give some guidance for the individualiza- 
tion of instruction, which is considered especially important fur be- 
ginners. But the investigations have shown that ordinary school 
readiness tests, administered before the beginning of schooling in 
grade one, have proved to be only moderately correlated with the 
results of reading and writing tests given after one year or more of 
school attendance. The coeflicients of correlation are usually between 
+0.40 and 4-0.50. These tests are consequently not very reliable 
prediction instruments if used without supplementary procedures. 

The Reliability of Prediction Instruments 
Raised to a Considerable Esc tent 

From the results of my now reported studiei, the. conclusion can 
be made that, If school readiness tests are complemented by specially 
constructed batteries of reading readiness tests and perception tests, 
the reliability of prediction can be raised to a considerable extent, 
especially if the tested new system with prognoses in several steps 
is used. 

On ithe basis of the results of the diagnbstic tests used, it was an- 
ticipated that certain children would experience reading disabilities. 
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if no special remedial measures were taken, From the first school 
days of ^ade one these children were given special remedial instruc- 
tion by a reading clinic teacher in cooperation with the regular 
class teacher, if they belonged to the experimental group (the one 
half of a class). No remedial instruction of this kind was given to 
pupils of this category if they belonged to the control group (the 
other half of the clam having the same teacher). 

To test the hypothesis that it is possible to reduce considerably 
the number of cases of special reading disabilities during the first 
three years at school, the experimental-control group method was 
applied. The differences between the two groups were studied by, 
among other methods, analysis of covariance. A series of multiple 
regression and correlation analyses were made in order to study the 
prognostic power of various predictors of reading and writing ability 
in grades one to three. By means of these analyses it has been dem- 
onstrated that the number of the predicting instruments could be 
considerably reduced with an only negligible deterioration as re- 
gards prognostic value. 

A group of three variables has been crystallized, and each one 
can be expected to contribute significantly to good prognosis- 1) 
the battery of reading readiness tests, 2) one of the five visual per- 
ception tests (visual letter perception), and 3) the battery of school 
maturity tests. 

Out of SO criteria variables registered (10 variables at the end 
of each of grades cne, two, and three) we have calculated^ with the 
use of conventional transformation procedures, composite indexes as 
regards three major groups of variablesr reading accuracy, reading 
comprehension, and spelling. 

The Reading Readiness Variable Gave the Highest 
Prognostic Values 

Out of the different predictors studied, the reading re 
variable has throughout given the highest propiostic values, re- 
gardless of which criterion variable was examined. As was expected, 
we found that the accuracy of prediction decreases with increasing 
grade level (one through three) as regards all types of criteria. 

The aim of the remedial teaching has been to prevent or elimi- 
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nate reading and writing disabilities among pupils in the experi- 
mental group. These criceria, reading accuracy and spelling, seem to 
be most fitted to indicate reading and spelling disabilities at this 
level. The fact that the analysis yielded significant group mean dif- 
ferences favoring the experimental group in five cases of six strongly 
supports the hypothesis that the Temedial teaching has had the ex- 
pected effect. The noted existence o£ a region of significance, as 
regards spelling ability, in grade three at a reading readiness level 
below +.4 sigma, which was demonstrated by the use of a method of 
"matched regression estimates" (see Walker-Lev, 1953) gives jEurther 
support for the hypothesis. 

Because this region of significance means that the total experi- 
mental group superiority in spelling ability is mainly due to a 
superiority of experimental group pupils with lo%v or medium initial 
reading readiness levels, it is just those pupils who have been given 
reading clinic teaching, 

I therefore consider the conclusion justified that the remedial 
teaching has significantly increased both spelling, ability and reading 
accuracy of the "clinic pupils'* in comparison with equivalent pupils 
in the control group. The results of the investigations also sho%v that 
the reading clinic teaching contributed to reduce the variance as 
regards the results on reading and spelling tests among the pupils 
in the experimental groups in relation to the variances of the same 
tests in the pupil samples used in the standardization procedures. 

Early Diagnosis and Remedial ImtrucHon Have 
a Strong Positive Effect 

In a subpopulation, consisting of pupils from bot^ groups 
having low initial scores on given tests, a number of criteria vari- 
ables were subjected to analysis of variance by means of various 
types of multifactorial designs. The results of these analyses are 
also interpreted as support for the main hypothesis, that early diag- 
nosis an <di remedial instruction in reading clln ics have a positive 
effect on the development of both reading and spelling ability. " 

The frequency o£ pupils with reading amd spelling disabil ities 
was found to be conslitently lower in the experimental groups than 
in the control groups-=in the ^^^^^erimem group less than 1 per- 
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cent o£ the population as againgt about 5 percent expected accord- 
ing to the operational definitipns used. 

Analyses of Variance on a Multifactorial 

Analyses of variance were performed on a m 
3 intelligence levels (iQ) K 3 initial readme ability levels (ir) K 2 
i experimental conditions (E, d). 

The E group was significantly superior to the Ci group in Read- 
: ing Accuracy hi all three grades and in Spelling in grades two and 
three. 

. ^he^^a^^ significant values for interactions of 

experimental condition with iQ level and/o interest- 
ing trends were observed, however. 

In grade one the E group superiority was about the same at all 
IQ levels— the lower the m level the greater the superiority. As 
regards the potentiar cases ori^^ciflr reading/writing disabilities (at 
^«ast norma! IQ and lo^ m leveiy the E group superiority was rather 
great in grade one. 

V In grade two,^^^^a^ in grade three, however, the E 

group superiority was^eatest at the two 

cially great among pupils with a very low iq and a very low m level 

potential cases of j^ec^^ 
auperlprity ^ai^all in^^^^^^ 

^ Thus/readirig clinic instruction seems to be effective in the long 
run, not only when given to pupili^ w^^^ 
V"*^iung dis 

perhaps even more so— when given to pupils^; 
reading/\mting disabilities at a loty intelligence 

The proportions of poor readers and poor spellers (concepts 
operationally defined) in different ceils in the iq level x ir level x 
experimental condition design were also computed. The prbportions 
were almoit consistently smaller in th E group than in the Ci group. 

It is concluded that the clinic jnitructibn given to E '^oup 
pupils has reduced the ft^quenc^es o^^ead^^^ 

grades one, two, and three, respectively. The frequency of reading 
disabilities was more markedly reduced than the frequency of spell- 
Jng disabilities.' . ^^ '■-.■■■/ ^^-^^ ■ ■■ ' - r. 
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The Predictive Power for Various Criteria and for 
Various Predictiofi Periods 

In my report I also preiented an analysis of the reliability of 
the selection of pupils for reading clinic instruction* based on pre- 
dictions from collected test data. The prognoitic validity of different 
test batteries decreases %vith increasing length of the period of pre- 
diction. Therefore^ a selection of pupils for cl inic instruction based 
on test data may be made more reliable if successive short-term 
prognoses are made. If the first prognosis of reading/^vriting dis- 
abilities is made at the school starts it seems desirable to make naw 
prognoses (based on new data)- 1) at the end of the first term* 2) at 
the end of grade one, and S) at the end of grade two. 

The predictive power for various criteria and for various pre- 
diction periods are given in Table L The predictive power for short= 
term prediction is—on the whole— to be considered as good, espe- 
cially %vhen predicting reading accuracyp 

The reliability of a selection of pupils for instruction in clinics 
is also studied through an analysis of risks of error in selection. **Risk 
of error in selection" is defined as the risk that a pupil is not selected 
for instruction in a clinic^ although according to accepted criteria 
he is in need of such instruction* 

At a given critical vialue in the criterion; variable (expressed 
conveniently in z=scores), the extent of the risk of error at different 
percentages of a year group assigned to reading clinics can be cal- 
culated* The calculations are based on the assumption of normal 
distribution in predictors and criteria and of homoscedasticity* 



if Zpim) indicates the point of intersection in the distribution of the 
combined predictor yalues in the selection of the p percent 
worst in this distribution to instruction in clin 
Zp(y) indicates the critical value in the criterion distribution, cor- 
responding to the desired selection of the p(y) percent worst 
in the criterion variablei /i^ - 

Zp(i) iii^icates the z-value for risk of error, then 
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TABLE 1 

PasDimTON OF Different Aspects op Reading and Writing Skili. at DiFFeRENT 
Occasions and for Periods op Different Duration 
CBaaed on data of the Control groiip in Exp. Reading-Writmg.l6l) 
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Reading 
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Reading 
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hansion 
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school , itarc 
■ , gr 1 

AT, gr 1-fT, gr 1 
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ST, gr 2-ST, gr 3 
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1 

2 
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,724 
.829 
.922 



ST, gr 1 



JJ2 



.446 

.BZ4 
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.8B1 
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ST, gr 1 
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.257 
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.600 


ichool iiart 
- AT, grl 
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.879 


.335 


AT, gr l^sT, gr 3 
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.767 


.588 
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.881 


.304 


ST, gr l- si^ gr2 
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.745 


.554 


school start 
- ST, gr 1 
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.622 


.387 


ST, gr gr S 
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.802 


.252 


school start 
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.558 
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,785 
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«r, gr 1-ST, ^ 8 


■. 4-- - 
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.416 



Noisi - AT - means end of Autiirnn Termp 
V ST * meani end of Spring T€rEa* \ 



Reading RaadJness^ 
School readinasa. 
Visual parcept* 2. 
Ditto + Reading 

^ t€Sti fla and 7 
Raading accuracy, 

grade 1 
Raading accuracy, 
grade 2 
, Raading raadinaai^ 
Scliool readinaaS; 
Viiual percaption 
Reading accuracy^ 

grade 1 
Raading raadmaas. 
School raadinasi. 
Visual ptrcapt* 2* 
Ditto + Reading 

tast^ Sa and 7 
Reading comprah. 

grade 1 ^ 
Raading comprah. 

grada 2 
Reading readinasij 
SeliDol raadinessj 
Visual parcapt. 2 
Raading cc 

p^ada 1 
— =(critarion not maa^ 

sured ih grade 1) 
Reading readinass. 
School raadinessi : 
Visual percept* 2^ 
Ditto + Raading 

tests 5a and 7 ; 
Spalling, grade 1 
Spalllng, grada 2 
Spellings grade 1 
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The value required [p(e)] is than the proportion of the normal 
distribution lying to the right ol Zp(e)* 

Table 2 gives the risks of error for various critical values in the 
criterion variable at different percentages of pupils selected for in- 
struction in clinics* A minimization of the risk of error analyzed here 
implies/ of course, an increase in the riak of the opposite type of 
error (i,e,j that pupils are assigned to reading clinics although they 
do not really need such instruction)* Selection errors of this type can 
easily be correcred later, by simply removing such pupils from the 
clinic* 

The critical values in the criterion variable given in Table 2 
(—^2.5, —2*0, —1.5 and ^--1.25 z) were chosen to Illustrate the risk of 
pupils with different degrees of reading disabiiity not being selected 
for remedial instruction in clinics/ At th ~2.0 and 

—2.6 the risks of error are 6 and 1 percent/ respectively. The risks of 
error for the first period (school o tart) are* it is true* consistently 
greater than the cdrresponding risks during dther^ At an 

assignment to clinics of 20 percent of the pupils at the start of school 
for a selection of the more pronouncedly poor readers (criterion 
values below —1*5) the maximum risk of error is never greater than 
10 percent, however- '"^ ^ 

it should be observed that the choice of criterinn in this analysis 
—measures of reading accuracy— implies that selection to reading 
clinics includes pupils with potential reading disabiUties i 
dent of the level of general intenigence No special analysis of risks 
of error in the selecw^ special reading disabilities 

(as defined earlier in this paper) has been considered n ecessary . 
There Were two main reasons for thisV 1) the pupils with ^^ecm/ 
reading disabilities aire included in the group of poor readers of all 
intelligence levels, for/which reason the risk of en-br for the former 
group need not be assiuned to be j^eater than for the latter, and 
2) the analysis of the effects of reading clinic instruction reported 
earlier showed, that there m no strong reasons why instruction in 
reading clinics should be giy even preferably— to pupils 

with special reading 'disabilities* : v v 

To sum upr therefore/ it the risk that a pupil, 

needing instruction in a reading clin be assipied to such 

a clihiCi can be kept at a lo^ - 
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■ TABLE 2 

Makimum Risk That a Pupil with a Criterion Value Below a Given 
Critical Lkvel Will Not Be Assigned to a Reading Clinic at 

SKr.I-CTIONS O*. DlFFERKNT iJlZE (iN pERCI-NT) ON THE BaSIS Ui" 

Used PRfiDicTORs 

a) Risks of error when the 20 percent worst according to combined predictor 
measures are aiilgned to reading clinics [i.e.. Zp y ^ = 0.84] 
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b) Risks of error when the 15 percent worn according to combined predictor 
measures are assigned to read ing clinics [i.e., - lA] 
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^ Riiki of ^rror when tha 10 percent worit accordi pradictor 
meaiures ara assigned tQ reading clinics [i.e., ^^r^S = ^ 1 ^281 
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Junior High Remedial Reading 



• Helen K, Smith 

Univerrity of nilnois at Chicago Circle 

APPROPRIATO mEMEDiAL instruction for students with reading dif- 
ficulties may be the most important iingle aspect of the junior high 
school curriculum; Tlie evidence is abundant^^t^^^ 
school students need remediation in readingryet m^^ 
because no provisions have beei^ their 
reading difficulties. Successful reading remediation is esseiitiiil for 
the satisfactory performance of these students in the cbritent area 
subjects, both in junior and senior high schools, and may prevent 
some youth from becoming dropou ts a few years lience. 

Retarded readers are the ones who, for various reasons, are 
reading below their potential, if th be satisfactorily 

estimated^ They have the me^^ able readers 

but have not yet leamed to read in harmori^^^^ ability. Such 

a definition includes any studerit who is hot reading in harmony 
with his ; mental ability, whether: 

capable of reading beyond his grade pi ^ but is reading at 

grade level, or an average or bn^ 

ably below his grade placement, The concem in diis paper is with 
the latter group, those who are capaH materials at their 

grade level or beyond but who cannbt keep up with their peew 
because of their reading disability. : ^^^^^^^^^ ^ . 

Four suggestions will be given concerni retarded 
readers at the junior high school levri. One assumptibh has been 
made ^throughout : the paperri that teacheM and/or admin 
have identified the students whose major difficulty i 
ing ability fr^m those who are, slow 

and from those who are so disfcurbed that they^^ from 
- reading '«mediatiOTi. -■ Uy ' -^-^- . 
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Learning About Retarded Readers 

• In order to help junior high school retarded readers, teachers 
■ should learn as much about these young people and their reading 
problems as possible. Among the keynotes to successful reading 
experiences are the motivation of the pupils to learn and to read, 
their interest in reading, and sufficient backgrou 
make reading meaningful, Xeachers should us 

learri what these students are really interested in, how they really 
feel about repding and school, and what their real desires or life 
goals are. Cumiilative records/ interviews with parents and students, 
day-by-day observation, interest inventories, and informal conversa- 
tions with students are some of the sources teachers can use to know 
their pupils as real people. This understanding of and knowing the 
student is a continuous process/ Spending a few ^^m 
aliy with a student may well reap its rewards in a short period of 
.time. These few mpments may give the teacher much insight about 
what, how, when, and why the students read, th progress, their 
difficulties, their interests, their ideas, and their dreams. In addition, 
rapport between the teacher and student is usually strengEhened. 
when the student realizes that: the teacher's interest in him is 
■■ genuine.^ ''y^ . , ■ ■>;.■■; 

Teachers heed to leam as much as they can about the student's 
reading difflculty. Trhey^ n at all possible, when 

the problem was first noted, what has been done to alleviate the 
difficulty/ and what the past prpgress was if special t^ had 
• been proyided. Intei^iew 

tive tecords may provide teachers with ins about the 

reading problem but also about any, factors which may be inhibiting 
the student*s progress in reading.^^^^^^r^^^^/:^^; ^ 
Dia^osis o£; the reaiding^ 
. and conducting of successful reading instra 

This doei not imply that a cbmpleM, inte diagnostic examiha- 
tion should be made bf everif retarded rfeader a 
Time is ; saved and fc^strari 

teachei's can be avoided if initructibn is directed from t beginning 
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-^^^to %vhich diagnosis is 

carried out is dependent upon the numbers and kinds of each 
student's reading deficiencies. Diagnosis should systematically coh- 
tinue until the major areas of the reading difficulty are identified 
and a reading improvement program can be planned for each stu- 
dent. When teachers are familiar with many kinds of standardized 
tests, informal testing procedures, and conference and observational 
techniques, they will know which diagnostie avenues yield the kinds 
of information desired. 

Because there will probably be a wid of abilities and 

achievement among a groiip of junior high Tetarded readers, 

teachers should be prepared to identify and to provide remediation 
in any area of readingr word recognition, votab 

^both literal and nonliteral— study skills,^^^a^ rate of reading. 
Since students may be weak in one, two, or all of these areas of 
reading;, the teacher must know which skil Is logically precede others, 
as difficulty in one area may reflecfc a problem in a more basic area! 
For exaniple, compreheniion may be^^^i poor word recog^ 

nition skills,' or rate of reading may be slow because of poor compre- 
hensiph or a sniall stock of ^ w^ each area of 

reading there is a myri 
:.. ; possible -g^ps/ ;" ['J:-;-- . : - / 

Diagripsis, o£ course, does not end with the initial assessment of 
the reading, but continues a the teacher is help>ing the 

student. As progress in rea^^ reading 
nee^ may become^^ new insight about the 

V^^^diy^S ^t"^ents, can thange their instructional plans 

to suit the needs of dieir pupili. 



V. ^^^^^^^^^^ ^ 

- ; : 

yiding them with meaningfiil ihstr^^ m reading. Instruction 
ihould be often, prefei^bly four or; five times a week^ 
based upon the finding of t^^^^ 
y iialized as 

. ^Inittuction should emphasize the skins wh 
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possess but which are important for further growth in reading. 
Xeachers should capitalize on the strengths of the student; as revealed 
in the diagnosis, and strengthen areas of weakness. Both students 
and teachers should be aware of long range goals. %Vhen students 
help in the formulation of their o%vn goals, instruction is usually 
more meaningful for them. To Insure immediate success, which 
these students need very badly^, the first goals should be easily 
attainable but should gradually become more difficult so that stu- 
dents are challenged and progress in reading is attained. 

All students who are deficient in reading nee 
ful practice if they are to rnake progress; his aspe reading 
remediatioh is pften omitted because teaeheri think if students, can 
state a generalization and apply it to a few selected %vords, they %vill 
automatically apply these principles to anything which they read; 
It is only after much meaningful pimctice that most retarded readers 
can apply their newly learned skills effectively. This practice should 
accompany skill development and not be left, to chance or a later 
time, Meariingful practice should be an integral part of the instruct 
tional period so that the skills can be strengthened as they are being 
learned, . 

M practice can be attained through the student's read- 

ing of easy books for fun or information and the use of a variety of 
practice materials which require the understanding of running con- 
text. The student's own textbooks are sometimes suggested as a 
source ol materials i for meaningful ^practice* T limita= 
tion of the latter suggestion is that students who require special 
instruction in reading do not always have the necessary skills to read 
their textbooks. The whole purpose of remedial reading instruction 
may be defeated if students are given materials which are inappro- 
priate. . 

If instruction in a reading class or ■ p'oup can be organized 
around a topic of interest^ students have a meaningful setting in^ 
which to practice the skills they are learningl For example, they 
may wish; to stuHy occupations in r W in terested* By 

reading materials on levels which they can handle about a vocation 
of their choicep^^ can con tribute informatiqn^^^^ in group discussions , 
and_each;can learn J&rom the others. Written work can also be based 
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upon the topic of the unit. Selected successful people within some 
of the occupations could talk to the cl asses and perhaps make sug- 
gestions about the importance of reading to their field of endeavor. 
Ho%v much more meaningful a unit approach would be than an 
overabundance of driU on isolated words I , 

Meaningful praiitlce can take place in situations other than in 
the cJassroom. Some junior high students may gain practice by 
reading easy books to ydunger brothe^^ or to younger 

pupils in the lower grades, prdvide have had the opporturfity 

to practice the reading. In these cases, the vocabiihiry load of these 
books should W in harmony with the readin level of the junior 
high student. The books may not be appropriate for the interest 
levels of junior high school students but niay be acceptable since 
-^^y^f^^?^^i"S the stories to chAld them. Reading 

materials for content area subjects, if selected commensurate with 
the reading achievement o£ students, are another source of meaning- 
ful practice. ^ 

Both instructional and leisure reading materials should be in- 
teresting to the learner and harmonious with the goals of instruction. 
Because of the wide diversity in the needs and achievements of 
junior high school retarded readers, no one book is appropriate for 
all students.. Materials used for instructional purposes should provide 
for the sequential development of the skills needed by each student. 
When selecting instructional materials for retarded readers, teacheri 
should be aware of the fact that students may be unable to accom- 
plish work on the reading level indicated by their test scores, which 
may represent their frustration levels. They can stretch to these 
levels on tests but should not be expected to maintain them at all 
times.' It is wise; especially when readirig instruction is initiated, to 
select instructional materials one or two years belo%v the test scores 
and leisure readirig materials oil even lower ievelsi 

Evaluation should be a part of the instructional program and 
should be continuous so that remediation can move in the direction 
which will be mbst profitable for the students. Both students and 
teachers need to be aware of what has been accomplished and what 
is left to be done. Records kept jointly by Vtudents; and 
to motivate studenti For some students it is very iiiportan^ that 
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daily progress be noted and honest praise from^ the teacher be 
given; if these things are done, students do not become so discour- 
aged as they might otherwise. Although standardize^^^^^^^^ often 
used as a means of assessing reading gi-owth, especially ac peak 
periods during instruction, teachers should not overlook informal 
ways of evaluation at other times. When asked when she evaluated 
the reading progress of her students; one able teacijer said, "I 
evaluate them and my teaching every day I teach them." 

Makmg Cumcular Adjustments 

Curricular adjustments should be made for most retarded read- 
ers. Remedial reading teachers have long been concerned about the 
phgh^ of their pupils when they are in other classes and are expected 
to fulfill the same reading requirements as their peers who have had 
more f ortunate reading experiences: only in- 

'^-^^^ in reading because retarded readers, who cannot pos- 

sibly read the materials, may^ understa give up in their 



ppntent area: subjects provide an opportunity for stu 
practice in a natural setting :t 

quirmg. Toda^ berause there is ah aburidance of materi written 
for^poor readers, it is possible^^ f^^^^^ ^hich 
their pupils can read.; Tradeboq 

in some subject areas, workbooks, ahd^ p on Hifferent read- 

ing levels are currently a^ 

content ^ea subjects, retarded^^^^re can cbntribiue to the disi 

cussion. if tjiey h^ 

^ read. .Thf^ fbregoirig makes more wot^' for teach^ the 
first time they make necessary adjustmehts in m 
they are willing t 

the rending g' ^ single textbook, ^' -^.^^C--'-:; ^V'^S^^;";; ' 

; ;:L no a^ustmentr are - niade in 1^ ^iirse 

tempiyes must be iiibstitii ted. ^ each year 

t^ci^ peew the deyel^ 
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have not been able to read their textbooks. One alternative strongly 
recommended is to have assignments read to them by someone with 
whom the student feels comfortable- a parent, a brother or sister, a 
volunteer tutor, or a classmate. If the foregoing is impossible, tape 
recordings should be made of textbooks or similar sources, either 
totally, partially, or in adapted form for use by retarded readers. 
These tapes could be placed in listening laboratories and become 
a part of the learning materials of the schook By listening to either 
the oral reading of the assignment by another person or to tape 
recordings, students would have opportunities to gain insight into 
the topics being studied in their classes and to keep abreast with the 
concepts land ideas being discussed. Films, filmstrips, and pictorial 
presencations may also be used in a similar manner; 

Other curricular adjustments may be necessary for the severely 
disabled readers. T to fewer courses or 

have less reading assigned to them tlian other students. 

Every teacher must^ helping re- 

tarded tieaders; Such a statement d not imply that all should 
attempt to teach the reading skills per se, which they need j in order 
that the student does not become more confused than he is, one 
teacher should be responsible for his skill development. Communica- 
tion among those? who work with retarded readers should be as often 
as feasible, for it is through a combined effort that the poor reader 
will be mostrgreatly benefited. 

Developing and Broademng Reading Interesti 

Teachers should use every available means to stimulate students 
to develop and broaden their interests in reading. By the time 
retarded readers enter junior high school their dislike for reading 
has snowballed to such an extent that teachers must be cautious, 
especiali y at first, in their approach to 1 eisure reading. Yet, because 
of the importance of leisure reading in the strengthening of skills 
which students are learning, it is essential to reach these students. 
The developn^s-^Jt of reading interests has long been in the realm of 
the English dej^artment, but all teachers should share the respdn- 
sibiJity. Sometimes a science or social studies teacher can use the 
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student's interest in the subject to make suggestions £^ 
reading. Implied in the last statement is that these teachers are 
informed about the reading status of their pupils arid know bdoks 
which retarded readers can read. Some inservice %vork may be a 
necessity in junior high schoDls* 

One of the obvious reasons that disabled do not enjoy 

reading is that they have not had access to bo they could 

read. In many instances^ they h^ forced to try to read 

materials which^^^w 

of lack of interest is sol ved^ b student find an exciting 

book which is easy enough for him to read. When this occurs^ stu- 
dents have been known to say that they en^ a book for the first 
time. It will be easier to help them with a second book, for they are 
on their way* 

A second reason retarded readers do not enjoy reading is that 
in many schools they muse prepare book reports^ Since they are also 
usually poor in writing and spellings they have no appetite for the 
preparation of these reports. Book reports have never been known 
to stimulate free reading and do not accomplish the -goals for which 
they have been intended. It is surprising that an educational pfac- 
tice with such a small amount of promise as the book report has 
been continued for so many years. For these particular students it 
is much better for the teacher to -say^ -Has anyone read a 
lately?*^ and to permit the discussion " to ^om there* Since 

these students need the' stimulation of group discussions, they can 
share books' they have ; read informally through buzz sessionsi group 
discussiohs, or informal conversation, Classtime should be provided 
for free reading so that students _ realize this kind of reading is im- 
portant. When students need as much instruction as retarded read- 
ers do, free reading, is often neglected for skill; developmerit. 
Howeveri teachers must not lose sigh that one of the 

major reasons for improvement in reading is the enjoyment which 
it should bring- : ' ^ - 

As teachers work with junior high retarded readers^ two impor- 
tan t factors mus t be remembered. : Firs t; retarded readers real ly want 
to be able to read satisfacto^^^^ may conceal this desire by 

wearing a front and letting, others believe that the matter is not 
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iniportant However, they reilly wish to prove to themKlvei and to 
others that they are not dumb and that they can read as well as 
eers, Secondi almost all can learn to read adequately if they 
receive proper instruction adjusted to their needs and interests. 
These students need help io that they can mah worthwhile con- 
ons to society. It is urgent that ichools find eiective ways to 
retarded readers, 
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Pmject Transition: A Program for 
Underachieving College Bound 
High School Seniors 
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MANY YOUNG PEOPLE who graduate from high school each year lack 
the basic skills necessary to enter college. For a number of students, 
the problem is not lack of intellectual ability, but a combination of 
several other factors. Among these are inadequate perional counsel- 
ing, limited educational opportunities, a lack of understanding of 
the tasks that confront them in college, poor self-concept, and lack 
of .background in a culture which accords acader^HC achievement a 
low priority (11), This is not intended to cast undue adverse reflec- 
tion on- the schools from which these students come but rather to 
recognize that, under present conditions of overcrowded classrooms 
and understaffed faculties, many youths pass through the schools 
without receiving the individual help they need. Meeth (6) states 

f The growing need for and the number of precollege prepa* 
ratery programs throughout the country points a finger directly 
at ^e possible inability of the public school system in America 
to overcome the social and educational problems Of the dis- 
advantaged youth of their own community, pla^ 
sary burden upon the college/ Recent trends toward highe 
higher admissions o-iteria have caused institutions to develop 
precollege preparatory programs on the college campus as a de* 
vice for maintaining standards and at the sa^^ 
larger numbers of students from the ranks of the disadvantaged. 
Tiiis maneuver has tended to be effective in avoiding diffi^ 
with acCTediting assoriations as well as maintafni 
standards sufficiently high to enable ^aduates to enter grad- 
uate study with relative ease. . 
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Perhaps at this point it would be well to clarify the term under^ 
achiever, Meeth (7) states that to call students who could do more 
than they have done underachievers is to oversimplify the term 
since this description would fit almost anyone. Students must be 
considered relative to one another or to a system of testing to detei- 
mine wliether or not they are living up to their potenlial. Even 
standardized tests are not adequate for all purposes. At Harvard 
students with scores 500 points below the admissions level per' 
formed about as well as those regularly admitted (i). In Project 
Transition, students were considered underachievers if they failed 
to perform at a level indicated by either their iq and/or by stan= 
dardized test scores. 

Before the Project Transition progTam began, group tests and 
inventories were administered: the American College Test Edwards 
Personality Preference Schedule, Missouri College English Place- 
ment Test, Nelson^Denny Reading Test, and the Strong Interest 
Inventory, In addition to these group measures, the Wechsler Adult 
Intelligence Scale was adminiscered individuaily. Information from 
the tests and inventories served as the basis for individual counsel- 
ing, tutoring, and course placement. 

_ During the testing period, students also attended a series of 
college hfe orientation programs. Films were shown on reading 
skills, the importance of developing good study habits, use of the 
library, and group dynamics. These films introduced topics to be 
explored later in the skills course. To bring the student face to face 
with the demands made by the college, an admissions counselor in= 
sti acted them in such necessary matters as how to plan their cur- 
riculum, how to figure a grade point average, when to drop a coune 
instead of fighting it, and the importance of transcripts. A superior 
student talked about his o%vn study habits and classroom practices 
which had helped him to succeed. Most of one session was devoted 
to discussing reaions for participation in Project Transition. Stu- 
dents Cited many reasons such as. to adjust to coliege life, to increase 
knowledge, to be able to attend college in order to ivork or to help 
others, to avoid the draft, to get away from mo and to develop 
self-esteem. When students were asked to discuss the niain problems 
they had experienced in high school work, they mentioned poor high 
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school education, laziness^ poor study habits, inability to concen- 
trate on or r stain material, uncertainty as to why they should laarn, 
and lack of self-confidence. 

Underlying the approach to the three=week skills course was the 
assumption that 1) the laiiguage functions of reading, writings ^peak- 
ingj and listening are the really crucial areas %vhen considering the 
skills required for success in college; 2) the basic language functions 
are interrelated to the extent that a change in one tends to effect a 
change in the others; and 3) the development of language functions 
is impeded by a low rate of fluency in any one or a combination of 
the functions {10), Therefore* it was decided to place a heavy con- 
centration on these language skills preceding the regiilar college 
course work. 

All of the students in Project Transition participated in the 
three-week skills course* This course consisted of one hour of group 
instruction each day in various study skills, vocabulary developmentj 
and other ri^'^.ding, writings speakings and liitening skills. During the 
hours skills were introducedj discussed, and practiced briefly. After 
a short break, the students went into small laboratory sessions and 
worked on the various skills which had been introduced in the 
previous hour. There were ten students in each lab. The materials 
used were Pauk Braam and Sheldon f J jj Lewis Altick (1)^ 
and Hill {4), 

In the labs the students worked on their own* The instructor 
gave assistance where needed and encouraged application of the skills 
to real college situations. The lab sessions were three hours in length 
with a break at the halhvay point. The labs were flexible, which 
permitted each group to approach the task in a way that appeared 
to offer the best results for them. Xhere were brief checkup tests 
every day or t%vo and a final test at the end of the third week, 

At the end of the thice-week study skills coune, the students 
%vere placed in two regular colle^ courses selected from English, 
sociolbgy, and speech. This placement %vas made on t 
scores from the standardizert tests administered before the program 
began and on performance in the three-week skills session, 

/Weekly seminars were held in the afternoon during the last 
six weeks of the summer. At each of these raeetings one of the divi- 
^ vvy- y- ^ ,/■,■;.■■ t-;- ■ -.■ t/; .■■■'■[.■ " 
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sion heads explained his division and how it related to other divisions 
in the college. He then answered questions related to the division, 
e.g., major or minor requirements, employment opportunities, etc. 

The students met for two hours each evening with a regular 
faculty~member for help with course work and discussions aimed at 
changing attitudes and self-images. There %vere six faculty members 
who served in this way, making it possible to have a one to five 
faculty-student ratio. These meetings were informal and students 
were permitted to go from one group to another if they felt that 
what was going on in the one was more applicable to them than 
what was in the other. ' 

Counseling sessions were set up on four days of each week. 
These were both individual and group sessions. In the first two 
sessions the student was informed of his performance on the tests 
and inventories which he had taken. He was given an honest ap- 
praisal o£ his potential in relation to his stated interests. In the fol- 
lowing individual sessions he was kept informed as to how his 
performance was related to expectations. In the group sessions var- 
ious aspects of college life ivere discussed along i/ith any personal 
or group problems which the participants cared to reveal. These 
sessions were conducted by the director of the project and a clinical 
psychologist. 

The results of the project were encouraging. When the average 
^ade point average attained by the participants was compared with 
the predicted grade point average based on self-reported high school 
grades and act scores^ the participants' grade point average exceeded 
the predicted grade point at a better than chance le^ 
as a whole, with a predicted gpa of 1.5, achieved a gpa of 2.2 in the 
summer and 2.0 in the fall (gpa is based on a for j point scale). 

During the summer, ten of the students t, ere able to achieve 
much higher grades than would have been expected. The predicted 
GPA for these ten students was 1.8, while the aLhieved gpA was 2.7. 
By the end of the fall semester, only four of the students were able 
to attain a gpa sipiificantly higher than their predicted cpa, For 
these four students the predicted gpa was 1.7 and the achieved gpa 

While averages are interesting, they do not reveal t 
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fndiWdu,U T*"' """u^ """"" ^"'^ important to look at 

W n Time W.U not permit a look at each participant; tliere- 
fore, one representative of tliose wI,o succeeded and one rep^esenta- 
exampfes! '""" "'''^^'^^ P°°"'' =''°'ving were selected as 

2radu!L!f 'h'"'? anticipated going beyond high school. Upon 
found rte , ^">P'°y"'^nt to a dry goods store and soon 

■ to "„1 depressing. He also felt a need 

to^ .lake a pater contribution in life, perhaps as a teacher in 
secondary education. Given his late blooming i,uerest in a co!le--e 
education, he felt that Project Transition represented his only 
trtZ'TT- "l^Iied himself to his work more seriously 
than most of, the students. Tlic members of his laboratory oroup 
were amazed to find that he was only nineteen.- they had giTessed 
his age as twenty-five. 0""=™ 

Several times during the summer, Joe became quite depressed 
over his imagmed lack of progress and at one poin? serWsf; con 
sidered dropping out. When his chance to make an A in one course 
was pointed out and he was told of his status among ihe instructors 

Prow; Tr "'^ " T «^^«S- among the 

Project Transition students and seemed determined to confinue 

above average work throughout the remainder of his col lege: career 

!Z 'll%7V''' ^" "'^ si and his 

w h ^* '""l' *e program seriously, surprised himself 

with his success, and assumed an attitude of anticipated success 
rather than anticipated failure. success, 
In contrast was^the case of Paul L. From the time Paul was in 
junior high school he had a large responsibliity outside of school 
wh ch h'd ^^'^^^'^^S him many responsibilities on the farm 
which had^to be taken care of before and after school. He felt his 
teachers did not uhdeirstand him or care about him. He came into the 
prograrn at the insistence of his mother rather than from a deeply felt ' 
need within himself . He developed an attitude early in the pr™ 
similar to the onr he had had in high school; On several oL^S 
he sought out the director of the program and indicated ih^t he fek 
no one was concerned about him and that the instructors gi.-ded him 
down not because his work was inferior but because they disagreed 
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With him on his point of view. After each of these lengthy sessions 
he %vould vow to do better and to "show" the instructor that he was 
capable. However, this vow wm short lived— his instructor would 
report the next d y that he had slept during the entire class period. 
Paul completed ti e summer's work with a gpa of O-J" for 7 hours 
of work and needless to say did not return in the fall. 

Both Joe M, and Paul L. had average iqs. The major difference 
between them seems to be in their perception of the program and 
the change or lack thereof in their self-image. 

These findings corroborate those of Pitcher (11) who has said, 
"If it is true that nothing succeeds like success, is it also a fact that 
nothing fails like failure?" Pitcher goes on to say, "The disaster 
of the young people who fail in academic tasks is that frequently the 
failure reinforces negatively the entire way they perceive themselves 
and their world. Consequently, they take this damaged view of 
themselves along every\vhere." 

In each case in Projecc Transition where the stiident did aver- 
age or better academic work there was a dramatic change in self- 
image. The data indicated that the most important factor or skill 
needed by an underachieving college bound senior is a change in 
attitude to%vard self and the academic world. The participants°who 
were able to develop a perception of themselves as successful college 
students were succeeding. Those who showed little or no change in 
their perception were in academic difficulty. These findings are in 
agreement with those of several other colleges where similar pro^ 
grams- were conducted. Pervin, Reik. and Dalrymple (P) state that 
the underachieving student is locked in , . an achievement 
oriented meritoci-acy ivhich places heavy emphasis on academic ex- 
cellence measured by grades; skill in taking examinations, and 
finding solutions to problems set by others." The personality of the 
achievement oriented person bears little resemblance to that of 
either the creative person or the underachiever. Persisters are more 
academically and intellectually oriented, have more reasons and a 
wider variety of reasons for college choices, and do a greater amount 
°! Meeth (7) states, "It is evident that one of the strongest 

dilEerences between persisters and withdrawals is that the with- 
drawals do not fit the academic mold and the persisters do. The 
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motivational factors which allow the persisters to complete an 
undergraduate education have a great d Jto do with uXs a^din" 
and pers,5t.ng m the system of American higher educatio^" " 
It would appear that students who are similar in back^ound to 
hose who participated in this program can succeed 1nl^n""e f 
they are w.Ihng to accept the responsibility for motiv^ron di 
cipUne, and study. Skills are not enough. Fro»ramT aimed "'t t ' 
vag.ng the underachiever must be structured in s^ch a way as to 
e_ncourage and provide an opportunity for the students to help 
hemselves. Admission to this program was based on a sincere desire 
to study ,n order to meet college entrance requirements The oro 
gram placed th^ responsibility for study on the student super' 

cond , V?"' 'T"^ '^'^ evaluation of pro^s wa; 

conducted in such a way as to challenge the student T ■ 

themselves to meet assignmeins; Obvifus ly this tvoe 
will not help all students with .11 of their^blLT'^^ "Lfw^f > 
guarantee that a student will not fail at som^e fu re datf However 
this program and similar ones at other institutions are help"^ ml^v 
young students to improve their academic performance Takin^l 

education. One of the big questions facing institutions helr^inl 
underachievers seems to be whether or not these stents 

o^^e7: ud1„r;7)"^^"h°" °' '""f - — -nnert an 
.nsHtu^^i^arldtde^t^r^^^^ 
«neous,y. While .here is dangerlrel^her'^^^^^^^^^^ 
this project seem to indicate that these studSits not only should 
receive special attention but that they must receive iTf they are 
to succeed in the acdemic world. ■• tney are 
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